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PREFACE 


Tue present collection of essays has been made in response to 
a request that students might have available in a single volume a 
representative selection of English prose from the early nineteenth 
century writers. These men in their time were the most accom- 
plished masters of the essay as a special form of expression in 
prose, ——a form in which there have been many masters since, 
although none (be it said) who has surpassed or even equalled the 
high excellence reflected in at least a goodly number of the pieces 
here reproduced. They stand in the highest rank. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron (in his letters) wrote prose that is 
likely to last as long as any prose of its period, but its worth for 
the most part depends upon values other than those which have 
determined the collecting of the material for the present book. 
Carlyle’s earliest essays fall within the pre-Victorian period, but 
Carlyle as a literary force is clearly one of the major Victorians. 
On some grounds Macaulay is also a Victorian, but his prose on the 
whole expresses the earlier rather than the later traditions. 

With very few exceptions the essays are complete wholes. One 
essay of Lamb’s (Ox the Tragedies of Shakespeare), and two of 
-Macaulay’s (Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson), have been slightly cut down by the omission of a few 
relatively unimportant paragraphs. In order to include anything 
from Macaulay’s History (and the editor confesses that he felt 
impelled to include something), it was obviously necessary to make 
selections that are not separate units. As for De Quincey, who is 
not an essayist in the same sense as the others, since he is so long- 
winded and digressive, it has seemed wiser to make use of parts 
of several of his best pieces than to put in one or two very long 
essays by themselves. By this treatment De Quincey suffers least 


and gains most. 


F. W. R. 


Manison, WISCONSIN, 
August, 1922. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue essays of the first thirty years of the nineteenth century in 
England are inseparably connected with periodical literature. All 
of the writers represented in the following pages were contributors 
to magazines, and as contributors all established their reputations 
before the literary world. Without the stimulus of a reading 
public and the encouragement of enterprising editors, it is difficult 
to believe that the essayists of this period would have done the 
work by which they are best known today. Certainly the essay, 
the beautiful and many-stringed instrument as we have it now, 
owes its perfection to circumstances which influenced its develop- 
ment a hundred and more years ago. The modern essay, in reality, 
was born with the new periodicals. 

The eighteenth century essay, as it was created by Addison and 
Steele and later by Johnson and Goldsmith, was indeed a notable 
phenomenon in its own day, and it will ever hold an honorable 
place in the evolution of the essay as a form of expression in prose. 
But the writings of these men in this field are not much read 
today, and assuredly are not held up to students and ambitious 
young writers as models of English prose. The reason is not far 
to seek. The eighteenth century essayist could not escape, if he 
would, the formalities, the rigidities, the confinements belonging 
to the literary standards which were his inheritance. He wrote, 
even at his best, in a style which, in comparison with the style of 
Lamb or of Hazlitt, for examples, is stiff, formal, “ elegant,” and 
lacking in intensity and color. Much of his subject-matter, 
moreover, seems to the modern reader remote and thin, and some- 
times trifling. It suffers from lack of contact with the warm 
centers of life and personality. The periodicals of the day did 
not help matters. Their circulation was limited. And for the 
most part they were the private organs of publishers who identified 
literary criticism with “ puffing ” and with brief “ summaries,” or 
who filled the pages of their magazines with matter that today is 
to be found in the newspapers, — digests of “ parliamentary 
debates, notices of births, deaths, and marriages, bills of mortality, 
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meteorological tables, short accounts of foreign events, accidents, 
storms, shipwrecks, executions.” 

With the opening of the nineteenth century came the founding 
of the great reviews and magazines, — the Edinburgh Review in 
1802, the Quarterly Review in 1809, Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1817, and the London Magazine in 1820. ‘There should also be 
mentioned the periodicals edited by Leigh Hunt, chiefly The 
Examiner (1808), The Reflector (1810), and The Indicator 
(1819). This is not the place to relate the history of these 
publications or to tell over again the battles that were fought around 
their respective standards. But anyone who, with some knowledge 
of the literary and political history of the period in mind, will 
turn over the faded pages of certain famous articles (those of 
Jeffrey on Wordsworth and on Coleridge, of Gifford on Keats, of 
the Blackwood editors on the ‘‘ Cockney School,” and of Leigh 
Hunt on the Blackwood editors, for examples), will find himself 
projected into the thick of a conflict that rages back and forth 
between contending factions, about as brutally as a street brawl of 
the middle ages. There were duels, there were threatened suits 
for libel, there were immitigable hatreds. No personality was 
spared. Shelley was charged with atheism and dissolute conduct, 
Lamb with infidelity and intemperance, Leigh Hunt with moral 
depravity and lunacy, Gifford with crawling sycophancy. Keats, 
“ Johnny ” Keats, was an infatuated bardling who wrote “ drivel- 
ling idiocy”; Hazlitt, the “loathsome” Hazlitt, was called “a 
poor cankered creature”? with pimpled face; and even Macaulay 
was dubbed “an impertinent puppy.” The humanities of life 
retreated before the animosities. ‘‘ Readers in these kindlier days 
of criticism,” wrote Leigh Hunt years afterward in his Autodiog- 
raphy, “have no conception of the extent to which personal 
hostility allowed itself to be transported, in the periodicals of those 
times. Personal habits, appearances, connections, domesticities, 
nothing was safe from misrepresentation, begun, perhaps, in the 
gaiety of a saturnalian licence, but gradually carried to an excess 
which would have been ludicrous, had it not sometimes produced 
tragical consequences.” 

But the reviews were far more than arenas for bygone personal 
and party animosities, else we should not be writing of them here. 
According to their various affiliations, tory or whig or ultra-radical, 
they were forums, so to say, whereon writers could speak out freely 
and at some length upon politics, economics, literature, religion, 
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and upon anything else which a new and stirring age might care to 
listen to. The times were apt for discussion, since fresh ground 
was being broken in the fields of literature as well as of politics. 
The old order was yielding to the new, and genius, as Carlyle said, 
could now seek an orbit for itself, in many realms hitherto unex- 
plored. Personal opinion, personal experience, personal prejudice 
and even personal whim sought expression and found it, if not in 
one periodical, then in another. Nobody, in fact, who had any- 
‘thing truly original and impressive to say, and who could deliver 
his message in an engaging manner, was without a platform from 
which to speak. There could be no better time, therefore, for a 
new and rich development of the essay, whether we consider it in 
the form in which Macaulay created it, as a canvas for historical 
and biographical painting, or in the form in which Lamb brought 
it to such heights of perfection, for the purposes of self-revelation. 
Its range of subject-matter and style was very greatly extended, 
and its public enormously increased, because its lot in those days 
was fortunately cast with the lot of periodical publications. Lamb 
and Hazlitt, unrivalled as personal essayists, might not have broken 
ground which proved to be so fruitful had they not been “ dis- 
covered” by Leigh Hunt, who invited the shy Elia to let his 
fancy play freely in the pages of The Reflector, and who induced 
Hazlitt to join him in the “Round Table” papers for The 
Examiner, wherein Hazlitt first found his proper vein. All of the 
essays of Hunt himself and all of those of De Quincey and 
Macaulay (excepting a few articles of both in the Emcyclopedia 
Brittanica, and the History of Macaulay) were published in one or 
another of the periodicals of the time. 

Popular in their own day, the essays of these men still live, and 
will live, many of them, as long as vigorous, beautiful, flexible, 
original and revealing prose is valued, if only by a small company 
of those who really know good writing from bad. The work of 
their contemporaries (barring Carlyle’s, who belongs with the 
Victorians) is unread and forgotten, save by special students of the 
period. The names of Jeffrey and Smith and Brougham, of 
Wilson and Lockhart and Maginn, of Gifford and Croker and 
Southey, nay, even of Sir Walter Scott, mean little, if anything, to 
the modern reader of essays; and yet the combined output of these 
men would include several hundreds of reviews. “‘ What is con- 
temporary is three parts temporary,” once declared a well-known 
critic. These old reviewers were so often in the fore-front of the 
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day’s battle that they were left with little leisure for meditation, 
for dreaming, for prolonged and productive study. It was not 
so with the essayists whose work is represented in the present 
volume. With the possible exception of Hunt (who will not 
survive as long as his fellows), their essays are a permanent con- 
tribution to the essay as a type and to English prose style as an 
instrument of expression. They chose subjects of more than 
passing interest and they took time to communicate themselves along 
with their subjects. They took time, also, to create style. And 
because they did all this, their writings continue to live as fine 
and enduring works of art. 


CHARLES LAMB 


CHARLES LamMB, “ the gentle Charles,” as some of his most intimate 
friends called him, was born in the Inner Temple, London, February 
10, 1775. His father was a clerk to Samuel Salt, one of the Old 
Benchers, described in the essay of that name, into whose library 
(‘a spacious closet of good old English reading”) Charles and his 
sister Mary were “tumbled early,” and through whose kind offices he 
was admitted at the age of seven, as a Blue-Coat Boy, to Christ’s 
Hospital. Coleridge entered at the same time and was Lamb’s close 
companion through all the years of schooling. Leigh Hunt, who 
came two years after Lamb had left, and who saw him on return 
visits to the school, recalls in his autobiography the “ pensive, brown, 
handsome, and kindly face,” and the “ Quaker-like plainness” that 
distinguished Elia even in boyhood. These school-days at Christ’s 
Hospital were varied with vacation journeys to see his maternal 
grandmother in Blakesware, or his great-aunt, at Mackery End, both 
in Hertfordshire. The beginnings of Lamb’s life, connected with the 
old Temple, the cloistered school, and the rural peace of Hertfordshire, 
were thus entolded in an atmosphere of almost monastic seclusion, 
well calculated to nourish in him a naturally pensive and imaginative 
temper, so delightfully revealed in much of his literary work. Lamb 
left school in 1789, at the age of fourteen, “ defrauded in his young 
years of the sweet food of academic institution,” in order to take his 
part in the support of the family. He obtained a position in the 
South Sea House, and later, in April, 1792, began as clerk in the East 
India House, where he remained, “a prisoner to the desk,” for thirty- 
three years. It was in this year (1792) that he saw and heard 
Coleridge for long evenings at the “ Salutation and Cat” tavern and 
rejoiced in those suppers, “when (as he later recalled to Coleridge) 
life was fresh, and topics exhaustless, — and you first kindled in me, 
if not the power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.” 
Then there came a calamity into Lamb’s life which changed his 
fortunes. Insanity ran in the family. In 1796 his sister Mary, in a 
frenzy, stabbed her mother to the heart. The story of this “day of 
horrors,” as told in letters to Coleridge, is a story of tragic gloom 
such as darkened the House of Atreus, but, unlike the old Greek legend, 
it was lighted up by the beautiful character of Lamb himself. Rather 
than have his sister confined in a public asylum, he pledged himself to 
be responsible for her through life. And so (after an interval of 
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two years, during which his father and his “ Aunt Hetty” died) he 
and Mary settled down to a career of “ double singleness,” interrupted 
every year by the sister’s absences “from home” in the mad 
house. 

From this time forward to the end the circumstances of Lamb’s 
life were uneventful. He turned to books and friends, and became a 
member of a circle including Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, God- 
win, Hazlitt, and Hunt. He rarely left London, whose streets were 
his paradise. ‘My attachments are all local, purely local”, he 
said; “old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, where I have sunned 
myself, my old school,— these are my mistresses”, Partly to eke 
out his modest income in the earlier years of his clerkship, partly in 
obedience to a natural impulse for self-expression, Lamb now began 
to write. He had already composed some verses which Coleridge 
included in a volume of his own poetry. He next tried his hand at 
various kinds of the craft: a “‘ miniature romance”, called Rosamond 
Gray (1798); a drama in the Elizabethan style, John Woodvil (1802), 
which Lamb hoped John Kemble would accept for Drury Lane, but 
which was refused; a farce, Mr. H———, which was put on the 
boards (1806), but was hissed off forever when the curtain fell at 
the end of the performance. Besides thest efforts, he was for a 
time a sort of journalist, contributing “sixpence a joke” paragraphs 
to the Morning Chronicle, and (later) turning Coleridge’s prose 
versions of German poems into verse, —kinds of hack-work that 
went sorely against the grain. More congenial employment came 
to him (and to his sister Mary) in the form of an undertaking to 
turn the plays of Shakespeare into tales for children, the volume to 
make one of a series of juvenile publications under the direction of 
Godwin. Lamb did the tragedies, his sister, the comedies; and their 
Tales from Shakespeare (1807) almost at once took its place as a 
classic. Even more important was a work that proved his distinction 
as a critic of the highest order, — the Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets (1808), a book that broke new ground in criticism and restored 
to the general reader the lost names of Shakepeare’s contemporary 
dramatists. In 1810 he contributed to Leigh Hunt’s Reflector two 
masterly critiques, The Genius and Character of Hogarth and The 
Tragedies of Shakespeare; and in 1814 he reviewed Wordsworth’s 
Excursion for the Edinburgh Review. Wis scattered pieces were 
then collected in 1818 and published in two volumes called The 
Works of Charles Lamb. 

Lamb was now forty-three. For more than twenty years he had 
been “an author by fits”. But aside from four or five pieces in 
verse and prose (and the Specimens) he had done nothing to deserve 
a grateful remembrance from posterity. In 1820, by the happiest 
chance, he was invited to contribute to the London Magazine, under 
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the editorship of John Scott. He sent in a paper called The South 
Sea ‘House, which appeared in August over the pseudonym Elia, a 
name which Lamb borrowed from an old clerk in that establishment, 
who was called Ellia. Thus began the Essays of Elia, which were 
collected into a volume issued in 1823. His continued contributions 
to the London Magazine from 1823 to 1825, together with a few 
other pieces contributed elsewhere, were brought together as the Last 
Essays of Elia (1823). Lamb’s literary work was practically over 
by 1825, in which year he was retired from his clerkship on a liberal 
pension, spending his last years in more or less seclusion with his 
sister in the outskirts of London, in Enfield or Edmonton. He made 
occasional visits to London to see his old haunts. But times were 
changed. ‘The streets, the shops, are left, but all the old friends 
are gone”, he wrote to a distant correspondent. His sister Mary, 
who survived him twelve years, was subject to more frequent mental 
lapses; and Coleridge, who next to Mary, was his nearest friend, 
died in July, 1834. ‘‘ His great and dear spirit haunts me. 
He was the proof and touchstone of all my cogitations,”? sadly wrote 
Elia, who did not long survive his comrade of a lifetime. He died 
in December of the same year and was buried in Edmonton: the 
most beloved of English writers. 

The authentic revelation of Lamb is in his Essays. Their charm 
is forever identified with the rare attractiveness of a nature in the 
highest degree individual. Whatever demanded an attachment other 
than personal was remote and insubstantial to Elia, to whom (as 
Coleridge said) all things that did not move his affections were as 
shadows. ‘Public affairs—except as they touch upon me, and so 
turn into private, I cannot whip up my mind to feel any interest 
in. ... I cannot make these present times seem present to me”, 
The statement is exact, for Lamb is nothing if not a chartered ego- 
tist. Yet his egotism is without vanity or pretense. It unveils no 
disagreeable idiosyncrasies or irregularities, whether of ideals or habits, 
such as detach men from their kind. What stands revealed is the 
most precious thing in the world, a unique and lovable personality, 
delighting to share with others its interests, its intimacies, even its 
whims and its foibles, in the happy confidence that nothing human 
can be alien to the sympathy of its fellows. Like sunlight, Lamb’s 
humanity irradiates and warms all that it touches. Even his antip- 
athies (and he confesses to many) are more often imaginary than 
real. ‘I can never hate anyone that ve once seen,” he said to 
Crabb Robinson. His sympathies, whether for books or for persons, 
are extraordinarily wide. “I can read anything which I call a 
book ”, he tells us, with perhaps an equivocal emphasis. Certainly no 
man of his time had so many or so intimate friends, and no man was 
more justly entitled to their affection. 
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The secret of this “tact of humanity”, this “ modest Shakespearean 
wisdom”, as Leigh Hunt called it, is an intense love of life, or, to 
speak more exactly, an intense attachment to the experiences that have 
made life what it is, home, friendships, books, amusements, vaca- 
tion-trips, odds and ends of facts and fancy, the creations of an 
imagination that loves equally well all its children. It is because life 
is an intimate and precious thing to Elia (“among one’s books at 
one’s fireside by candle”), because he has drunk of it so deeply, that 
his essays carry with them, by implication more than by direct state- 
ment, so much genial wisdom, dropped casually by the way in a 
chance phrase or comment, or, more often, conveyed imaginatively 
through the medium of personal experience. And it is no doubt 
partly because life for him is so largely made up of the homely and 
habitual and retrospective, that he is especially attached to old and 
out-of-the-way things. A new state of being staggers him. I am, 
he says, “shy of novelties; new books; new faces; new years, — from 
some mental twist which makes it difficult in me to face the pro- 
spective”. Anything, therefore, redolent of the past is almost sure 
to captivate his imagination, especially if it be Ais past, —the joys 
or sorrows, or circumstances, of a long gone time. “A mystery 
lurks in this retroversion”, he says; a wondrous charm, akin to 
romance. Lamb’s pages everywhere reflect this enchantment of the 
old, the by-gone,—a mood which at times is more like a certain 
wistfulness, as of one pensively brooding over the disappointments 
of youth or the disillusionments of age. More than those of any 
writer since Virgil his sentences are suffused with the “ lacrymae 
rerum”, 

But his tears never turn bitter, like those of the melancholy 
Jaques; for his attachment to the past is inseparably connected with 
a whimsical fondness for the quaint and curious, the source of that 
indescribable entity, the humour of Elia. It is a quality revealed 
faintly in his predilection for antique words or phrases, picked up 
from Shakespeare or Walton, or one of the old dramatists, — “ glim- 
mering notions from old poetic associations”. It is revealed most of 
all in his liking for queer and somewhat forlorn folk, for humour- 
ists, old clerks, and superannuated comic actors, who are some- 
times described with a touch of exaggeration that has in it a far-off 
reminiscence of Dickens. He loves characters (being himself one of 
them!) that have in their make-up a good dram of folly, — “ out-of- 
the-way humors and opinions — heads with some diverting twist in 
them”. And so his humour is characteristically of the droll kind, 
—connoting a quiet sense of the ridiculous, and always reflecting a 
human sympathy so intimate and so rare as to justify the comment 
of Swinburne: “no good criticism of Lamb, strictly speaking, can 
ever be written, because nobody can do justice to his work who does 
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not love it too well to feel himself capable of giving judgment on 
it. » 

Lamb is thus the personal essayist. His method exactly suits his 
temperament, his delight in self-revelation. In a letter to Godwin he 
described his immethodical habits of composition and he well under- 
stood his limitations on this side. He does not judge system-wise of 
things, he tells us, but fastens on particulars. He deals in “hints 
and glimpses”, “fragments and scattered pieces of Truth”. His 
mind, he aptly says, is suggestive, not comprehensive, the very 
antithesis of the dogmatic type. “The Essays want no Preface: 
they are all preface. A Preface is nothing but a talk with the 
reader; and they do nothing else”. It is talk, however, such as the 
reader does not meet with elsewhere, — whimsical, paradoxical, 
sophisicated, always quaintly personal, and nearly always conveyed in 
language whose rich cadences seem echoes out of the heart of our 
common humanity. 


OXFORD IN THE VACATION 


CasTING a preparatory glance at the bottom of this article — 
as the wary connoisseur in prints, with cursory eye (which, while 
it reads, seems as though it read not), never fails to consult the 
quis sculpsit* in the corner, before he pronounces some rare piece 
to be a Vivares, or a Woollet— methinks I hear you exclaim, 
Reader, Who is Elia? 

Because in my last I tried to divert thee with some half-forgotten 
humours of some old clerks defunct, in an old house of business, 
long since gone to decay, doubtless you have already set me down 
in your mind as one of the self-same college —a votary of the 
desk —a notched and cropt scrivener — one that sucks his sus- 
tenance, as certain sick people are said to do, through a quill. 

Well, I do agnize something of the sort. I confess that it is 
my humour, my fancy —in the fore-part of the day, when the 
mind of your man of letters requires some relaxation (and none 
better than such as at first sight seems most abhorrent from his 
beloved studies) — to while away some good hours of my time in 
the contemplation of indigos, cottons, raw silks, plece-goods, 
flowered or otherwise. In the first place . . . and then it 
sends you home with such increased appetite to your books 
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not to say, that your outside sheets, and waste wrappers of fools- 
cap, do receive into them, most kindly and naturally, the impres- 
sion of sonnets, epigrams, essays,—so that the very parings of 
a counting-house are, in some sort, the settings up of an author. 
The enfranchised quill that has plodded all the morning among 
the cart-rucks of figures and ciphers, frisks and curvets so at its 
ease over the flowery carpet-ground of a midnight dissertation. 
—It feels its promotion. . . . So that you see, upon the whole, 
the literary dignity of EJia is very little, if at all, compromised in 
the condescension. 

Not that, in my anxious detail of the many commodities 
incidental to the life of a public office, I would be thought blind 
to certain flaws, which a cunning carper might be able to pick in 
this Joseph’s vest. And here I must have leave, in the fulness of 
my soul, to regret the abolition, and doing-away-with altogether, 
of those consolatory interstices, and sprinklings of freedom, through 
the four seasons, — the red-/etter days, now become, to all intents 
and purposes, dead-/etter days. There was Paul, and Stephen, 
and Barnabas — 


Andrew and John, men famous in old times 


— we were used to keep all their days holy, as long back as when 
I was at school at Christ’s. I remember their effigies, by the same 
token, in the old Baskett Prayer Book. ‘There hung Peter in his 
uneasy posture — holy Bartlemy in the troublesome act of flaying, 
after the famous Marsyas by Spagnoletti.— I honoured them all, 
and could almost have wept the defalcation of Iscariot — so much 
did we love to keep holy memories sacred: —— only methought I 
a little grudged at the coalition of the detter Jude with Simon — 
clubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, to make up one 
poor gaudy-day between them—as an economy unworthy of 
the dispensation. 

These were bright visitations in a scholar’s and a clerk’s life 
— “ far off their coming shone.” —I was as good as an almanac 
in those days. I could have told you such a saint’s day falls out 
next week, or the week after. Peradventure the Epiphany, by 
some periodical infelicity, would, once in six years, merge in a 
Sabbath. Now am I little better than one of the profane. Let 
me not be thought to arraign the wisdom of my civil superiors, 
who have judged the further observation of these holy tides to be 
papistical, superstitious. Only in a custom of such long standing, 
methinks, if their Holinesses the Bishops had, in decency, been 
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first sounded — but I am wading out of my depths. I am not the 
man to decide the limits of civil and ecclesiastical authority — I 
am plain Elia—no Selden, nor Archbishop Usher — though at 
present in the thick of their books, here in the heart of learning, 
under the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, enact the student. To such a 
one as myself, who has been defrauded in his young years of the 
sweet food of academic institution, nowhere is so pleasant, to while 
away a few idle weeks at, as one or other of the Universities. 
Their vacation, too, at this time of the year, falls in so pat with 
ours. Here I can take my walks unmolested, and fancy myself 
of what degree or standing I please. I seem admitted ad eundem.1 
I fetch up past opportunities. I can rise at the chapel-bell, and 
dream that it rings for me. In moods of humility I can be a 
Sizar, or a Servitor, When the peacock vein rises, I strut a 
Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments, I proceed Master of 
Arts. Indeed I do not think I am much unlike that respectable 
character. I have seen your dim-eyed vergers, and bed-makers in 
spectacles, drop a bow or curtsy, as I pass, wisely mistaking me for 
something of the sort. I go about in black, which favours the 
notion. Only in Christ Church reverend quadrangle I can be 
content to pass for nothing short of a Seraphic Doctor. 

The walks at these times are so much one’s own, — the tall 
trees of Christ’s, the groves of Magdalen! The halls deserted, 
and with open doors, inviting one to slip in unperceived, and pay 
a devoir to some Founder, or noble or royal Benefactress (that 
should have been ours) whose portrait seems to smile upon their 
overlooked beadsman, and to adopt me for their own. Then, to 
take a peep in by the way at the butteries, and sculleries, redolent 
of antique hospitality: the immense caves of kitchens, kitchen fire- 
places, cordial recesses; ovens whose first pies were baked four 
centuries ago; and spits which have cooked for Chaucer! Not the 
meanest minister among the dishes but is hallowed to me through 
his imagination, and the Cook goes forth a Manciple. 

Antiquity! thou wondrous charm, what art thou? that, being 
nothing, art everything! When thou wert, thou wert not antiquity 
—then thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter avtiguity, as thou 
called’st it, to look back to with blind veneration; thou thyself 
being to thyself flat, jejune, modern! What mystery lurks in this 
retroversion? or what half Januses are we, that cannot look 


1 To the same standing. 
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forward with the same idolatry with which we for ever revert! 
The mighty future is as nothing, being everything! the past is 
everything, being nothing! ; 

What were thy dark ages? Surely the sun rose as brightly then 
as now, and man got him to his work in the morning. Why is it 
that we can never hear mention of them without an accompanying 
feeling, as though a palpable obscure had dimmed the face of 
things, and that our ancestors wandered to and fro groping! 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most arride and 
solace me, are thy repositories of mouldering learning, thy 
shelves 

What a place to be in is an old library! It seems as though all 
the souls of all the writers, that have bequeathed their labours to 
these Bodleians, were reposing here, as in some dormitory, or middle 
state. I do not want to handle, to profane the leaves, their 
winding-sheets. I could as soon dislodge a shade. I seem to 
inhale learning, walking amid their foliage; and the odour of their 
old moth-scented coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those 
sciential apples which grew amid the happy orchard. 

Still less have I curiosity to disturb the elder repose of MSS. 
Those varie /ectiones,* so tempting to the more erudite palates, 
do but disturb and unsettle my faith. 1 am no Herculanean raker. 
The credit of the three witnesses might have slept unimpeached 
for me. I leave these curiosities to Porson, and to G. D. — whom, 
by the way, I found busy as a moth over some rotten archive, rum- 
maged out of some seldom-explored press, in a nook at Oriel. With 
long poring, he is grown almost into a book. He stood as passive 
as one by the side of the old shelves. I longed to new-coat him 
in Russia, and assign him his place. He might have mustered for 
a tall Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of learning. No incon- 
siderable portion of his moderate fortune, I apprehend, is consumed 
in journeys between them and Clifford’s-inn — where, like a dove 
on the asp’s nest, he has long taken up his unconscious abode, amid 
an incongruous assembly of attorneys, attorney’s clerks, apparitors, 
promoters, vermin of the law, among whom he sits, “ in calm and 
sinless peace.” The fangs of the law pierce him not — the winds 
of litigation blow over his humble chambers — the hard sheriff’s 
officer moves his hat as he passes— legal nor illegal discourtesy 
touches him— none thinks of offering violence or injustice to 
him — you would as soon “ strike an abstract idea.” 


1 Different readings. 
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D. has been engaged, he tells me, through a course of laborious 
years, in an investigation into all curious matter connected with the 
two Universities; and has lately lit upon a MS. collection of 
charters, relative to C-————, by which he hopes to settle some 
disputed points — particularly that long controversy between them 
as to priority of foundation. The ardour with which he engages 
in these liberal pursuits, | am afraid, has not met with all the 
encouragement it deserved, either here, or at C————. Your 
caputs, and heads of colleges, care less than anybody else about 
these questions. — Contented to suck the milky fountains of their 
Alma Maters, without inquiring into the venerable gentlewomen’s 
years, they rather hold such curiosities to be impertinent — 
unreverend. ‘They have their good glebe lands in manu, and care 
not much to rake into the title-deeds. I gather at least so much 
from other sources, for D. is not a man to complain. 

D. started like an unbroke heifer, when I interrupted him. 
A priori it was not very probable that we should have met in Oriel. 
But D. would have done the same, had I accosted him on the sudden 
in his own walks in Clifford’s-inn, or in the Temple. In addition 
to a provoking short-sightedness (the effect of late studies and 
watchings at the midnight oil) D. is the most absent of men. He 
made a call the other morning at our friend M.’s in Bedford- 
square; and, finding nobody at home, was ushered into the hall, 
where, asking for pen and ink, with great exactitude of purpose he 
enters me his name in the book — which ordinarily les about in 
such places, to record the failures of the untimely or unfortunate 
visitor — and takes his leave with many ceremonies, and professions 
of regret. Some two or three hours after, his walking destinies 
returned him into the same neighbourhood again, and again the 
quiet image of the fireside circle at M.’s — Mrs. M. presiding at 
it like a Queen Lar, with pretty A. S. at her side — striking irre- 
sistibly on his fancy, he makes another call (forgetting that they 
were “certainly not to return from the country before that day 
week”), and disappointed a second time, inquires for pen and 
paper as before: again the book is brought, and in the line just 
above that in which he is about to print his second name (his 
rescript) — his first name (scarce dry) looks out upon him like 
another Sosia, or as if a man should suddenly encounter his own 
duplicate! — The effect may be conceived. D. made many a 
good resolution against any such lapses in future. I hope he will 


not keep them too rigorously. 
For with G. D.—to be absent from the body, is sometimes 
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(not to speak it profanely) to be present with the Lord. At the 
very time when, personally encountering thee, he passes on with no 
recognition — or, being stopped, starts like a thing surprised — at 
that moment, Reader, he is on Mount Tabor — or Parnassus — or 
co-sphered with Plato — or, with Harrington, framing “ immortal 
commonwealths ” — devising some plan of amelioration to thy 
country, or thy species — peradventure meditating some individual 
kindness or courtesy, to be done to thee thyse/f, the returning 
consciousness of which made him to start so guiltily at thy obtruded 
personal presence. 

D. is delightful anywhere, but he is at the best in such places 
as these. He cares not much for Bath. He is out of his element 
at Buxton, at Scarborough, or Harrowgate. "The Cam and the Isis 
are to him “better than all the waters of Damascus.” On the 
Muses’ hill he is happy, and good, as one of the Shepherds on the 
Delectable Mountains; and when he goes about with you to show 
you the halls and colleges, you think you have with you the 
Interpreter at the House Beautiful. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


FIVE AND THIRTY YEARS AGO 


In Mr. Lamb’s “ Works,” published a year or two since, I find 
a magnificent eulogy on my old school, such as it was, or now 
appears to him to have been, between the years 1782 and 1789. 
It happens, very oddly, that my own standing at Christ’s was nearly 
corresponding with his; and, with all gratitude to him for his 
enthusiasm for the cloisters, I think he has contrived to bring 
together whatever can be said in praise of them, dropping all the 
other side of the argument most ingeniously. 

I remember L. at school; and can well recollect that he had 
some peculiar advantages, which I and others of his school- 
fellows had not. His friends lived in town, and were near at 
hand; and he had the privilege of going to see them, almost as 
often as he wished, through some invidious distinction, which was 
denied to us. The present worthy sub-treasurer to the Inner 
Temple can explain how that happened. He had his tea and hot 
rolls in a morning. while we were battening upon our quarter of a 
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penny loaf — our crug — moistened with attenuated small beer, 
in wooden piggins, smacking of the pitched leathern jack it was 
poured from. Our Monday’s milk porritch, blue and tasteless, and 
the pease soup of Saturday, coarse and choking, were enriched for 
him with a slice of “extraordinary bread and butter,’ from the 
hot-loaf of the Temple. The Wednesday’s mess of millet, some- 
what less repugnant — (we had three banyan to four meat days in 
the week) — was endeared to his palate with a lump of double- 
refined, and a smack of ginger (to make it go down the more 
glibly) or the fragrant cinnamon. In lieu of our half-pickled 
Sundays, or guite fresh boiled beef on Thursdays (strong as caro 
eqguina*), with detestable marigolds floating in the pail to poison 
the broth — our scanty mutton scrags on Fridays — and rather more 
savoury, but grudging, portions of the same flesh, rotten-roasted or 
rare, on the Tuesdays (the only dish which excited our appetites, 
and disappointed our stomachs, in almost equal proportion) — he 
had his hot plate of roast veal, or the more tempting griskin 
(exotics unknown to our palates), cooked in the paternal kitchen 
(a great thing), and brought him daily by his maid or aunt! I 
remember the good old relative (in whom love forbade pride) 
squatting down upon some odd stone in a by-nook of the cloisters, 
disclosing the viands (of higher regale than those cates which the 
ravens ministered to the Tishbite); and the contending passions of 
L. at the unfolding. There was love for the bringer; shame for 
the thing brought, and the manner of its bringing; sympathy for 
those who were too many to share in it; and, at top of all, hunger 
(eldest, strongest of the passions!) predominant, breaking down the 
stony fences of shame, and awkwardness, and a troubling over- 
consciousness. 

I was a poor friendless boy. My parents, and those who should 
care for me, were far away. Those few acquaintances of theirs, 
which they could reckon upon being kind to me in the great city, 
after a little forced notice, which they had the grace to take of 
me on my first arrival in town, soon grew tired of my holiday 
visits. ‘They seemed to them to recur too often, though I thought 
them few enough; and, one after another, they all failed me, and 
and I felt myself alone among six hundred playmates. 

O the cruelty of separating a poor lad from his early home- 
stead! The yearnings which I used to have towards it in those 
unfledged years! How, in my dreams, would my native town (far 


1 Horseflesh, 
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in the west) come back, with its church, and trees, and faces! How 
I would wake weeping, and in the anguish of my heart exclaim 
upon sweet Calne in Wiltshire! 

To this late hour of my life, I trace impressions left by the 
recollection of those friendless holidays. The long warm days 
of summer never return but they bring with them a gloom from 
the haunting memory of those whole-day leaves, when, by some 
strange arrangement, we were turned out, for the livelong day, 
upon our own hands, whether we had friends to go to, or none. I 
remember those bathing-excursions to the New River, which L. 
recalls with such relish, better, I think, than he can — for he was 
a home-seeking lad, and did not much care for such water- 
pastimes: — How merrily we would sally forth into the fields; 
and strip under the first warmth of the sun; and wanton like young 
dace in the streams; getting us appetites for noon, which those of 
us that were penniless (our scanty morning crust long since 
exhausted) had not the means of allaying —while the cattle, 
and the birds, and the fishes, were at feed about us, and we had 
nothing to satisfy our cravings — the very beauty of the day, and 
the exercise of the pastime, and the sense of liberty, setting a 
keener edge upon them! — How faint and languid, finally, 
we would return, towards night-fall, to our desired morsel, 
half-rejoicing, half-reluctant, that the hours of our uneasy liberty 
had expired! 

It was worse in the days of winter, to go prowling about the 
streets objectless — shivering at cold windows of print-shops, toa 
extract a little amusement; or haply, as a last resort, in the hope of a 
little novelty, to pay a fifty-times repeated visit (where our indi- 
vidual faces should be as well known to the warden as those of his 
own charges) to the Lions in the Tower — to whose levée, by 
courtesy immemorial, we had a prescriptive title to admission. 

L.’s governor (so we called the patron who presented us to the 
foundation) lived in a manner under his paternal roof. Any 
complaint which he had to make was sure of being attended to. 
This was understood at Christ’s, and was an effectual screen to 
him against the severity of masters, or worse tyranny of the 
monitors. The oppressions of these young brutes are heart- 
sickening to call to recollection. I have been called out of my bed, 
and waked for the purpose, in the coldest winter nights — and this 
not once, but night after night — in my shirt, to receive the dis- 
cipline of a leathern thong, with eleven other sufferers, because it 
pleased my callow overseer, when there has been any talking heard 
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after we were gone to bed, to make the six last beds in the 
dormitory, where the youngest children of us slept, answerable for 
an offence they neither dared to commit, nor had the power to 
hinder. — The same execrable tyranny drove the younger part of 
us from the fires, when our feet were perishing with snow; and, 
under the cruellest penalties, forbade the indulgence of a drink 
of water, when we lay in sleepless summer nights, fevered with the 
season, and the day’s sports. 

There was one H———, who, I learned in after days, was 
seen eXpiating some maturer offence in the hulks. (Do I flatter 
myself in fancying that this might be the planter of that name, 
who suffered — at Nevis, I think, or St. Kitts, — some few years 
since? My friend Tobin was the benevolent instrument of bring- 
ing him to the gallows.) This petty Nero actually branded a boy, 
who had offended him, with a red-hot iron; and nearly starved 
forty of us, with exacting contributions, to the one half of our 
bread, to pamper a young ass, which, incredible as it may seem, 
with the connivance of the nurse’s daughter (a young flame of his) 
he had contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon the leads of the 
ward, as they called our dormitories. This game went on for 
better than a week, till the foolish beast, not able to fare well but 
he must cry roast meat — happier than Caligula’s minion, could 
he have kept his own counsel — but, foolisher, alas! than any of 
his species in the fables — waxing fat, and kicking, in the fulness 
of bread, one unlucky minute would needs proclaim his good for- 
tune to the world below; and, laying out his simple throat, blew 
such a ram’s horn blast, as (toppling down the walls of his own 
Jericho) set concealment any longer at defiance. The client was 
dismissed, with certain attentions, to Smithfield; but I never 
understood that the patron underwent any censure on the occasion. 
This was in the stewardship of L.’s admired Perry. 

Under the same faci/e administration, can L. have forgotten the 
cool impunity with which the nurses used to carry away openly in 
open platters, for their own tables, one out of two of every hot 
joint, which the careful matron had been seeing scrupulously 
weighed out for our dinners? These things were daily practised 
in that magnificent apartment, which L. (grown connoisseur since, 
we presume) praises so highly for the grand paintings “ by Verrio 
and others,” with which it is “hung round and adorned.” But 
the sight of sleek well-fed blue-coat boys in pictures was, at that 
time, I believe, little consolatory to him, or us, the living ones, 
who saw the better part of our provisions carried away before our 
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faces by harpies; and ourselves reduced (with the Trojan in the 
hall of Dido) 


To feed our mind with idle portraiture. 


L. has recorded the repugnance of the school to gags, or the 
fat of fresh beef boiled; and sets it down to some superstition. 
But these unctuous morsels are never grateful to young palates 
(children are universally fat-haters) and in strong, coarse, boiled 
meats, unsalted, are detestable. A gag-eater in our time was 
equivalent to a gou/, and held in equal detestation. ———— suffered 
under the imputation: 

: »Twas said 
He ate strange flesh. 


He was observed, after dinner, carefully to gather up the rem- 
nants left at his table (not many, nor very choice fragments, you 
may credit me) —and, in an especial manner, these disreputable 
morsels, which he would convey away, and secretly stow in the 
settle that stood at his bedside. None saw when he ate them. 
It was rumoured that he privately devoured them in the night. 
He was watched, but no traces of such midnight practices were 
discoverable. Some reported, that, on leave-days, he had been seen 
to carry out of the bounds a large blue check handkerchief, full of 
something. ‘This then must be the accursed thing. Conjecture 
next was at work to imagine how he could dispose of it. Some 
said he sold it to the beggars. This belief generally prevailed. 
He went about moping. None spake to him. No one would play 
with him. He was excommunicated; put out of the pale of the 
school. He was too powerful a boy to be beaten, but he underwent 
every mode of that negative punishment, which is more grievous 
than many stripes. Still he persevered. At length he was observed 
by two of his schoolfellows, who were determined to get at the 
secret, and had traced him one leave-day for that purpose, to enter 
a large worn-out building, such as there exist specimens of in 
Chancery-lane, which are let out to various scales of pauperism, 
with open door, and a common staircase. After him they silently 
slunk in, and foblowes by stealth up four flights, and saw him tap 
at a poor wicket, which was opened by an aged woman, meanly 
clad. Suspicion was now ripened into certainty. The informers 
had secured their victim. They had him in their toils. Accusa- 
tion was formally preferred, and retribution most signal was looked 
for, Mr. Hathaway, the then steward (for this happened a 
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little after my time), with that patient sagacity which tempered all 
his conduct, determined to investigate the matter, before he pro- 
ceeded to sentence. The result was, that the supposed mendicants, 
the receivers or purchasers of the mysterious scraps, turned out to 
be the parents of ————, an honest couple come to decay, — 
whom this seasonable supply had, in all probability, saved from 
mendicancy: and that this young stork, at the expense of his own 
good name, had all this while been only feeding the old birds! — 
The governors on this occasion, much to their honour, voted a 
present relief to the family of ; and presented him with a 
silver medal. The lesson which the steward read upon RasH 
\JUDGMENT, On the occasion of publicly delivering the medal to 

» I believe, would not be lost upon his auditory. —I had 
left school then, but I well remember ————. He was a tall, 
shambling youth, with a cast in his eye, not at all calculated to 
conciliate hostile prejudices. I have-since seen him carrying a 
baker’s basket. I think I heard he did not do quite so well by 
himself as he had done by the old folks. 

I was a hypochondriac lad; and the sight of a boy in fetters, 
upon the day of my first putting on the blue clothes, was not 
exactly fitted to assuage the natural terrors of initiation. I was of 
tender years, barely turned of seven; and had only read of such 
things in books, or seen them but in dreams. I was told he had rum 
away, This was the punishment for the first offence.— As a 
novice I was soon after taken to see the dungeons. These were 
little, square, Bedlam cells, where a boy could just lie at his 
length upon straw and a blanket —a mattress, I think, was after- 
wards substituted — with a peep of light, let in askance, from a 
prison-orifice at top, barely enough to read by. Here the poor 
boy was locked in by himself all day, without sight of any but the 
porter who brought him his bread and water — who might not 
speak to him; — or of the beadle, who came twice a week to call 
him out to receive his periodical chastisement, which was almost 
welcome, because it separated him for a brief interval from soli- 
tude: — and here he was shut up by himself of mights, out of the 
reach of any sound, to suffer whatever horrors the weak nerves, and 
superstition incident to his time of life, might subject him to." 

1 One or two instances of lunacy, or attempted suicide, accordingly, 
at length convinced the governors of the impolicy of this part of the 
sentence, and the midnight torture to the spirits was dispensed with. — 
This fancy of dungeons for children was a sprout of Howard’s brain; 
for which (saving the reverence due to Holy Paul) methinks I could 
willingly spit upon his statue. [Lamb’s note. ] 
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This was the penalty for the second offence. Wouldst thou like, 
Reader, to see what became of him in the next degree? 

The culprit, who had been a third time an offender, and whose 
expulsion was at this time deemed irreversible, was brought forth, 
as at some solemn auto-da-fé, arrayed in uncouth and most appalling 
attire; all trace of his late ‘‘ watchet-weeds ” carefully effaced, he 
was exposed in a jacket, resembling those which London lamp- 
lighters formerly delighted in, with a cap of the same. The effect 
of this divestiture was such as the ingenious devisers of it could 
have anticipated. With his pale and frighted features, it was as 
if some of those disfigurements in Dante had seized upon him. 
In this disguisement he was brought into the hall (L.’s favorite 
state-room), where awaited him the whole number of his school- 
fellows, whose joint lessons and sports he was thenceforth to share 
no more; the awful presence of the steward, to be seen for the last 
time; of the executioner beadle, clad in his state robe for the 
occasion; and of two faces more, of direr import, because never 
but in these extremities visible. These were governors; two of 
whom, by choice, or charter, were always accustomed to officiate at 
these Ultima Supplicia;' not to mitigate (so at least we understood 
it), but to enforce the uttermost stripe. Old Bamber Gascoigne, 
and Peter Aubert, I remember, were colleagues on one occasion, 
when the beadle turning rather pale, a glass of brandy was ordered 
to prepare him for the mysteries. The scourging was, after the 
old Roman fashion, long and stately. ‘The lictor accompanied the 
criminal quite round the hall. We were generally too faint with 
attending to the previous disgusting circumstances, to make accurate 
report with our eyes of the degree of corporal suffering inflicted. 
Report, of course, gave out the back knotty and livid. After 
scourging, he was made over, in his Sam Benito, to his friends, if 
he had any (but commonly such poor runagates were friendless), or 
to his parish officer, who, to enhance the effect of the scene, had 
his station allotted to him on the outside of the hall gate. 

These solemn pageantries were not played off so often as to 
spoil the general mirth of the community. We had plenty of 
exercise and recreation after school hours; and, for myself, I 
must confess, that 1 was never happier than iz them. The Upper 
and the Lower Grammar Schools were held in the same room; and 
an imaginary line only divided their bounds, -Their character was 
as different as that of the inhabitants on the two sides of the 


1 Extreme punishments. 
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Pyrenees, The Rev. James Boyer was the Upper Master, but the 
Rev. Matthew Field presided over that portion of the apartment, 
of which I had the good fortune to be a member. We lived a 
life as careless as birds. We talked and did just what we pleased, 
and nobody molested us. We carried an accidence, or a grammar, 
for form; but, for any trouble it gave us, we might take two years 
in getting through the verbs deponent, and another two in for- 
getting all that we had Jearned about them. There was now and 
then the formality of saying a lesson, but if you had not learned 
it, a brush across the shoulders (just enough to disturb a fly) was 
the sole remonstrance. Field never used the rod; and in truth he 
wielded the cane with no great goodwill — holding it “like a 
dancer.” It looked in his hands rather like an emblem than an 
instrument of authority; and an emblem, too, he was ashamed of. 
He was a good easy man, that did not care to ruffle his own peace, 
nor perhaps set any great consideration upon the value of juvenile 
time. He came among us, now and then, but often staid away 
whole days from us; and when he came, it made no difference to 
us — he had his private room to retire to, the short time he staid, 
to be out of the sound of our noise. Our mirth and uproar went 
on. We had classics of our own, without being beholden to 
“insolent Greece or haughty Rome,” that passed current among 
us— Peter Wilkins—the Adventures of the Hon. Captain 
Robert Boyle—the Fortunate Blue-coat Boy—and the like. 
Or we cultivated a turn for mechanic or scientific operations; 
making little sun-dials of paper; or weaving those ingenious paren- 
theses, called cat-cradles; or making dry peas to dance upon the 
end of a tin pipe; or studying the art military over that laudable 
game “ French and English,” and a hundred other such devices to 
pass away the time — mixing the useful with the agreeable — as 
would have made the souls of Rousseau and John Locke chuckle to 
have seen us. 

Matthew Field belonged to that class of modest divines who 
affect to mix in equal proportion the gewtleman, the scholar, and the 
Christian; but, 1 know not how, the first ingredient is generally 
found to be the predominating dose in the composition. He was 
engaged in gay parties, or with his courtly bow at some episcopal 
levée, when he should have been attending upon us. He had for 
many years the classical charge of a hundred children, during the 
four or five first years of their education; and his very highest 
form seldom proceeded further than two or three of the intro- 
ductory fables of Phedrus. How things were suffered to go on 
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thus, | cannot guess. Boyer, who was the proper person to have 
remedied these abuses, always affected, perhaps felt, a delicacy in 
interfering in a province not strictly his own, I have not been 
without my suspicions, that he was not altogether displeased at the 
contrast we presented to his end of the school. We were a sort 
of Helots to his young Spartans. He would sometimes, with 
ironic deference, send to borrow a rod of the Under Master, and 
then, with Sardonic grin, observe to one of his upper boys, “ how 
neat and fresh the twigs looked.” While the pale students were 
battering their brains over Xenophon and Plato, with a silence as 
deep as that enjoined by the Samite, we were enjoying ourselves at 
our ease in our little Goshen. We saw a little into the secrets of 
his discipline, and the prospect did but the more reconcile us to 
our lot. His thunders rolled innocuous for us; his storms came 
near, but never touched us; contrary to Gideon’s miracle, while all 
around were drenched, our fleece was dry. His boys turned out 
the better scholars; we, I suspect, have the advantage in temper. 
His pupils cannot speak of him without something of terror allaying 
their gratitude; the remembrance of Field comes back with all the 
soothing images of indolence, and summer slumbers, and work like 
play, and innocent idleness, and Elysian exemptions, and life itself 
a “ playing holiday.” 

Though sufficiently removed from the jurisdiction of Boyer, we 
were near enough (as I have said) to understand a little of his 
system. We occasionally heard sounds of the Ululantes,* and 
caught glances of Tartarus. B. was a rabid pedant. His English 
style was crampt to barbarism. His Easter anthems (for his duty 
obliged him to those periodical flights) were grating as scrannel 
pipes.” — He would laugh, ay, and heartily, but then it must be 
at Flaccus’s quibble about Rex — or at the ¢ristis severitas in vultu, 
or inspicere in patinas,* of Terence — thin jests, which at their 


1 Those who were howling. 

* In this and everything B. was the antipodes of his coadjutor. 
While the former was digging his brains for crude anthems, worth 
a pig-nut, F. would be recreating his gentlemanly fancy in the more 
flowery walks of the Muses. A little dramatic effusion of his, under 
the name of Vertumnus and Pomona, is not yet forgotten by the 
chroniclers of that sort of literature. It was accepted by Garrick, 
but the town did not give it their sanction. — B. used to say of it, in 
a way of half-compliment, half-irony, that it was too classical for 
representation, [Lamb’s note. | 

3 “The thin jests of Terence are in Andrea, Act 5, scene 2— 
tristis severitas in vultu—puritanic rigor in his countenance,’ says 
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first broaching could hardly have had vis enough to move a Roman 
muscle. — He had two wigs, both pedantic, but of differing omen. 
The one serene, smiling, fresh powdered, betokening a mild day. 
The other, an old discoloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting 
frequent and bloody execution. Woe to the school, when he made 
his morning appearance in his passy, or passionate wig. No comet 
expounded surer.— J. B. had a heavy hand. I have known him 
double his knotty fist at a poor trembling child (the maternal milk 
hardly dry upon its lips) with a “Sirrah, do you presume to set 
your wits at me? ” — Nothing was more common than to see him 
make a headlong entry into the school-room, from his inner recess, 
or library, and, with turbulent eye, singling out a lad, roar out, 
“Od’s my life, Sirrah,” (his favourite adjuration) ‘I have a great 
mind to whip you,” — then, with as sudden a retracting impulse, 
fling back into his lair — and, after a cooling lapse of some minutes 
(during which al] but the culprit had totally forgotten the context) 
drive headlong out again, piecing out his imperfect sense, as if it 
had been some Devil’s Litany, with the expletory yell — “and I 
WILL, fo0.”» — In his gentler moods, when the rabidus furor was 
assuaged, he had resort to an ingenious method, peculiar, from what 
I have heard, to himself, of whipping the boy, and reading the 
Debates, at the same time; a paragraph, and a lash between; which 
in those times, when parliamentary oratory was most at a height and 
flourishing in these realms, was not calculated to impress the patient 
with a veneration for the diffuser graces of rhetoric. 

Once, and but once, the uplifted rod was known to fall inef- 
fectual from his hand — when droll squinting W———— having 
been caught putting the inside of the master’s desk to a use for 
which the architect had clearly not designed it, to justify himself, 
with great simplicity averred, that he did not know that the thing 
had been forewarned. This exquisite irrecognition of any law 
antecedent to the oral or declaratory, struck so irresistibly upon the 
fancy of all who heard it (the pedagogue himself not excepted) 
that remission was unavoidable. 

L. has given credit to B.’s great merits as an instructor. 
Coleridge, in his literary life, has pronounced a more intelligible 
and ample encomium on them. The author of the Country 


one of the comic characters of a palpable liar; and in the Adelphi, 
Act 3, scene 3, where, after a father has counselled his son to look 
into the lives of men as into a mirror, the slave counsels the scullions 
“to look into stew-pans’ as in a mirror.” [Lucas’s note. | 
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Spectator doubts not to compare him with the ablest teachers of 
antiquity. Perhaps we cannot dismiss him better than with the 
pious ejaculation of C.— when he heard that his old master was 
on his death-bed — “ Poor J. B.! — may all his faults be forgiven; 
and may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, all head and 
wings, with no 4ottoms to reproach his sublunary infirmities.” 
Under him were many good and sound scholars bred. — First 
Grecian of my time was Lancelot Pepys Stevens, kindest of boys 
and men, since Co-grammar-master (and inseparable companion) 


with Dr. T————e. What an edifying spectacle did this brace 
of friends present to those who remembered the anti-socialities of 
their predecessors! — You never met the one by chance in the 


street without a wonder, which was quickly dissipated by the almost 
immediate subappearance of the other. Generally arm-in-arm, 
these kindly coadjutors lightened for each other the toilsome duties 
of their profession, and when, in advanced age, one found it con- 
venient to retire, the other was not long in discovering that it 
suited him to lay down the fasces also. Oh, it is pleasant, as it is 
rare, to find the same arm linked in yours at forty, which at thirteen 
helped it to turn over the Cicero De Amicitia, or some tale of 
Antique Friendship, which the young heart even then was burning 


to anticipate! — Co-Grecian with S. was Th————, who has since 
executed with ability various diplomatic functions at the Northern 
courts. “[h———— was a tall, dark, saturnine youth, sparing of 


speech, with raven locks. — Thomas Fanshaw Middleton followed 
him (now Bishop of Calcutta), a scholar and a gentleman in his 
teens. He has the reputation of an excellent critic; and is author 
(besides the Country Spectator) of a Treatise on the Greek 
Article, against Sharpe. — M. is said to bear his mitre high in 
India, where the regwi novitas’ (1 dare say) sufficiently justifies 
the bearing. A humility quite as primitive as that of Jewel or 
Hooker might not be exactly fitted to impress the minds of those 
Anglo-Asiatic diocesans with a reverence for home institutions, and 
the church, which those fathers watered. The manners of M. at 
school, though firm, were mild and unassuming. — Next to M. 
(if not senior to him) was Richards, author of the Aboriginal 
Britons, the most spirited of the Oxford Prize Poems; a pale, 
studious Grecian. — Then followed poor S———, ill-fated 
M———! of these the Muse is silent. 


Finding some of Edward’s race 
Unhappy, pass their annals by. 


1 Infant realm. 
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Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the day-spring of 
thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee — the dark 
pillar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge — Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard! — How have I seen the casual passer through 
the Cloisters stand still, entranced with admiration (while he 
weighed the disproportion between the speech and the garb of the 
young Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet 
intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or Plotinus (for even in 
those years thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), 
or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar — while the walls of 
the old Grey Friars reéchoed to the accents of the inspired charity- 
boy! — Many were the “ wit-combats ” (to dally awhile with the 
words of old Fuller) between him and C. V. Le G > “* which 
two I behold like a Spanish great galleon, and an English man of 
war: Master Coleridge, like the former, was built far higher in 
learning, solid, but slow in his performances; C. V. L., with the 
English man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by 
the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

Nor shalt thou, their compeer, be quickly forgotten, Allen, with 
the cordial smile, and still more cordial laugh, with which thou 
wert wont to make the old Cloisters shake, in thy cognition of some 
poignant jest of theirs; or the anticipation of some more material, 
and peradventure practical one, of thine own. Extinct are those 
smiles, with that beautiful countenance, with which (for thou wert 
the Nireus formosus* of the school), in the days of thy maturer 
waggery, thou didst disarm the wrath of infuriated town-damsel, 
who, incensed by provoking pinch, turning tigress-like round, 
suddenly converted by thy angel-look, exchanged the half-formed 
terrible “ 4/—,” for a gentler greeting — “ d/ess thy handsome 
pace! 

Next follow two, who ought to be now alive, and the friends 
of Elia — the junior Le G. and F ; who impelled, 
the former by a roving temper, the latter by too quick a sense of 
neglect — ill capable of enduring the slights poor Sizars are some- 
times subject to in our seats of learning — exchanged their Alma 
Mater for the camp; perishing, one by climate, and one on the 
plains of Salamanca:—Le G , sanguine, volatile, sweet- 
natured; F , dogged, faithful, anticipative of insult, warm- 
hearted, with something of the old Roman height about him. 
Fine, frank-hearted Fr , the present master of Hereford, 

1 Nireus the fairest man. 
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with Marmaduke T—————, mildest of Missionaries — and both 
my good friends still — close the catalogue of Grecians in my 
time. 


MY RELATIONS 


I am arrived at that point of life, at which a man may account 
it a blessing, as it is a singularity, if he have either of his parents 
surviving. I have not that felicity —and sometimes think feel- 
ingly of a passage in Browne’s Christian Morals, where he speaks of 
a man that hath lived sixty or seventy years in the world. “In 
such a compass of time,’ he says, “a man may have a close appre- 
hension what it is to be forgotten, when he hath lived to find 
none who could remember his father, or scarcely the friends of his 
youth, and may sensibly see with what a face in no long time 
Ostivion will look upon himself.” 

I had an aunt, a dear and good one. She was one whom single 
blessedness had soured to the world. She often used to say, that I 
was the only thing in it which she loved; and, when she thought 
I was quitting it, she grieved over me with mother’s tears. A 
partiality quite so exclusive my reason cannot altogether approve. 
She was from morning till night poring over good books, and 
devotional exercises. Her favourite volumes were, Thomas a2 
Kempis, in Stanhope’s translation; and a Roman Catholic Prayer 
Book, with the matins and complines regularly set down, — terms 
which I was at that time too young to understand. She persisted in 
reading them, although admonished daily concerning their Pa- 
pistical tendency; and went to church every Sabbath, as a good 
Protestant should do. ‘These were the only books she studied; 
though, I think at one period of her life, she told me, she had 
read with great satisfaction the Adventures of an Unfortunate 
Young Nobleman. Finding the door of the chapel in Essex-street 
open one day — it was in the infancy of that heresy — she went 
in, liked the sermon, and the manner of worship, and frequented 
it at intervals for some time after. She came not for doctrinal 
points, and never missed them. With some little asperities in her 
constitution, which I have above hinted at, she was a steadfast, 
friendly being, and a fine old Christian. She was a woman of 
strong sense, and a shrewd mind — extraordinary at a repartee; one 
of the few occasions of her breaking silence —else she did not 
much value wit. The only secular employment I remember to have 
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seen her engaged in, was the splitting of French beans, and dropping 
them into a China basin of fair water. The odour of those tender 
vegetables to this day comes back upon my sense, redolent of 
soothing recollections. Certainly it is the most delicate of culinary 
operations. 

Male aunts, as somebody calls them, I had none — to remember. 
By the uncle’s side I may be said to have been born an orphan. 
Brother, or sister, | never had any —to know them. A sister, I 
think, that should have been Elizabeth, died in both our infancies. 
What a comfort, or what a care, may I not have missed in her! — 
But I have cousins, sprinkled about in Hertfordshire — besides two, 
with whom I have been all my life in habits of the closest intimacy, 
and whom I may term cousins par excellence. "These are James 
and Bridget Elia. They are older than myself by twelve, and 
ten, years; and neither of them seems disposed, in matters of 
advice and guidance, to waive any of the prerogatives which primo- 
geniture confers. May they continue still in the same mind; and 
when they shall be seventy-five, and seventy-three, years old (I 
cannot spare them sooner), persist in treating me in my grand 
climacteric precisely as a stripling, or younger brother! 

James is an inexplicable cousin. Nature hath her unities, which 
not every critic can penetrate; or, if we feel, we cannot explain 
them. The pen of Yorick, and of none since his, could have 
drawn J. E. entire — those fine Shandean lights and shades, which 
make up his story. I must limp after in my poor antithetical 
manner, as the fates have given me grace and talent. J. E. then — 
to the eye of a common observer at least —seemeth made up of 
contradictory principles. The genuine child of impulse, the 
frigid philosopher of prudence—the phlegm of my cousin’s 
doctrine, is invariably at war with his temperament, which is high 
sanguine. With always some fire-new project in his brain, J. E. is 
the systematic opponent of innovation, and crier down of everything 
that has not stood the test of age and experiment. With a hundred 
fine notions chasing one another hourly in his fancy, he is startled 
at the least approach to the romantic in others; and, determined by 
his own sense in everything, commends you to the guidance of 
common sense on all occasions. — With a touch of the eccentric in 
all which he does, or says, he is only anxious that yow should not 
commit yourself by doing anything absurd or singular. On my 
once letting slip at table, that I was not fond of a certain popular 
dish, he begged me at any rate not to say so — for the world would 
think me mad. He disguises a passionate fondness for works of 
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high art (whereof he hath amassed a choice collection), under 
the pretext of buying only to sell again — that his enthusiasm may 
give no encouragement to yours. Yet, if it were so, why does that 
piece of tender, pastoral Domenichino hang still by his wall? — 
is the ball of his sight much more dear to him? — or what picture- 
dealer can talk like him? 

Whereas mankind in general are observed to warp their specula- 
tive conclusions to the bent of their individual humours, 4is theories 
are sure to be in diametrical opposition to his constitution. He is 
courageous as Charles of Sweden, upon instinct; chary of his person 
upon principle, as a travelling Quaker. He has been preaching up 
to me, all my life, the doctrine of bowing to the great — the 
necessity of forms, and manner, to a man’s getting on in the world. 
He himself never aims at either, that I can discover, — and has a 
spirit that would stand upright in the presence of the Cham of 
Tartary. It is pleasant to hear him discourse of patience — extol- 
ling it as the truest wisdom — and to see him during the last seven 
minutes that his dinner is getting ready. Nature never ran up in 
her haste a more restless piece of workmanship than when she 
moulded this impetuous cousin — and Art never turned out a more 
elaborate orator than he can display himself to be, upon his favorite 
topic of the advantages of quiet and contentedness in the state, 
whatever it be, that we are placed in. He is triumphant on this 
theme, when he has you safe in one of those short stages that ply 
for the western road, in a very obstructing manner, at the foot of 
John Murray’s street — where you get in when it is empty, and are 
expected to wait till the vehicle hath completed her just freight — 
a trying three quarters of an hour to some people. He wonders at 
your fidgetiness, — ‘“‘ where could we be better than we are, thus 
sitting, thus consulting? ” — prefers, for his part, a state of rest 
to locomotion,” — with an eye all the while upon the coachman, — 
till at length, waxing out of all patience, at your want of it, he 
breaks out into a pathetic remonstrance at the fellow for detaining 
us so long over the time which he had professed, and declares 
peremptorily, that “the gentleman in the coach is determined to 
get out, if he does not drive on that instant.” 

Very quick at inventing an argument, or detecting a sophistry, he 
is incapable of attending you in any chain of arguing. Indeed he 
makes wild work with logic; and seems to jump at most admirable 
conclusions by some process not at all akin to it. Consonantly 
enough to this, he hath been heard to deny, upon certain occasions, 
that there exists such a faculty at all in man as reason; and 
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wondereth how man came first to have a conceit of it — enforcing 
his negation with all the might of reasoning he is master of. He 
has some speculative notions against laughter, and will maintain 
that laughing is not natural to Ain:— when peradventure the 
next moment his lungs shall crow like Chanticleer. He says some 
of the best things in the world, and declareth that wit is his 
aversion, It was he who said, upon seeing the Eton boys at play 
in their grounds — What a pity to think that these fine ingenuous 
lads in a few years will all be changed into frivolous Members of 
Parliament! 

His youth was fiery, glowing, tempestuous—and in age he 
discovereth no symptom of cooling. ‘This is that which I admire 
in him. I hate people who meet Time halfway. I am for no 
compromise with that inevitable spoiler. While he lives, J. E. will 
take his swing. — It does me good, as I walk towards the street of 
my daily avocation, on some fine May morning, to meet him 
marching in a quite opposite direction, with a jolly handsome 
presence, and shining sanguine face, that indicates some purchase 
in his eye—a Claude —or a Hobbema— for much of his 
enviable leisure is consumed at Christie’s, and Phillips’s — or 
where not, to pick up pictures, and such gauds. On these occasions 
he mostly stoppeth me, to read a short lecture on the advantage a 
person like me possesses above himself, in having his time occupied 
with business which he ust do — assureth me that he often feels 
it hang heavy on his hands — wishes he had fewer holidays — and 
goes off — Westward Ho! —chanting a tune, to Pall Mall — 
perfectly convinced that he has convinced me — while I proceed 
in my opposite direction tuneless. 

It is pleasant, again, to see this Professor of Indifference doing 
the honours of his new purchase, when he has fairly housed it. 
You must view it in every light, till 4e has found the best — 
placing it at this distance, and at that, but always suiting the focus 
of your sight to his own. You must spy at it through your fingers, 
to catch the aérial perspective — though you assure him that to 
you the landscape shows much more agreeable without that artifice. 
Woe be to the luckless wight who does not only not respond to his 
rapture, but who should drop an unseasonable intimation of pre- 
ferring one of his anterior bargains to the present! — The last 
is always his best hit — his “ Cynthia of the minute.” — Alas! 
how many a mild Madonna have I known to come im —a Raphael! 
— keep its ascendency for a few brief moons — then, after certain 
intermedial degradations, from the front drawing-room to the 
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back gallery, thence to the dark parlour, — adopted in turn by 
each of the Carracci, under successive lowering ascriptions of 
filiation, mildly breaking its fall— consigned to the oblivious 
lumber-room, go out at last a Lucca Giordano, or plain Carlo 
Maratti! — which things when I beheld——-musing upon the 
chances and mutabilities of fate below hath made me to reflect 
upon the altered condition of great personages, or that woeful 
Queen of Richard the Second — 





set forth in pomp, 
She came adornéd hither like sweet May; 
Sent back like Hallowmass or shortest day. 


With great love for you, J. E. hath but a limited sympathy with 
what you feel or do. He lives in a world of his own, and makes 
slender guesses at what passes in your mind. He never pierces the 
marrow of your habits. He will tell an old established play-goer, 
that Mr. Such-a-one, of So-and-so (naming one of the theatres), 
is a very lively comedian — as a piece of news! He advertised 
me but the other day of some pleasant green lanes which he had 
found out for me, knowing me to be a great walker, in my own 
immediate vicinity——-who have haunted the identical spot any 
time these twenty years! — He has not much respect for that class 
of feelings which goes by the name of sentimental. He applies 
the definition of real evil to bodily sufferings exclusively — and 
rejecteth all others as imaginary. He is affected by the sight, or 
the bare supposition, of a creature in pain, to a degree which I 
have never witnessed out of woman-kind. A constitutional acute- 
ness to this class of sufferings may in part account for this. The 
animal tribe in particular he taketh under his especial protection. 
A broken-winded or spur-galled horse is sure to find an advocate in 
him. An over-loaded ass is his client for ever. He is the apostle 
to the brute kind — the never-failing friend of those who have 
none to care for them. The contemplation of a lobster boiled, or 
eels skinned a/ive, will wring him so, that “all for pity he could 
die.” It will take the savour from his palate, and the rest from 
his pillow, for days and nights. With the intense feeling of 
Thomas Clarkson, he wanted only the steadiness of pursuit, and 
unity of purpose, of that “ true yoke-fellow with Time,” to have 
effected as much for the Amimal, as he hath done for the Negro 
Creation. But my uncontrollable cousin is but imperfectly formed 
for purposes which demand co-operation. He cannot wait. His 
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amelioration-plans must be ripened in a day. For this reason he 
has cut but an equivocal figure in benevolent societies, and com- 
binations for the alleviation of human sufferings. His zeal con- 
stantly makes him to outrun, and put out, his coadjutors. He 
thinks of relieving, while they think of debating. He was 
black-balled out of a society for the Relief of * * * 
because the fervour of his humanity toiled beyond the formal appre- 
hension and creeping processes of his associates. I shall always 
consider this distinction as a patent of nobility in the Elia family! 

Do I mention these seeming inconsistencies to smile at, or upbraid, 
my unique cousin? Marry, heaven, and all good manners, and 
the understanding that should be between kinsfolk, forbid! — 
With all the strangenesses of this strangest of the Elias —1 would 
not have him in one jot or tittle other than he is; neither would 
I barter or exchange my wild kinsman for the most exact, regular, 
and every way consistent kinsman breathing. 

In my next, Reader, I may perhaps give you some account of 
my cousin Bridget — if you are not already surfeited with cousins 
— and take you by the hand, if you are willing to go with us, on 
an excursion which we made a summer or two since, in search of 
more cousins — 


Through the green plains of -pleasant Hertfordshire. 
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Bripcet Exia has been my housekeeper for many a long year. 
I have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond the period of 
memory. We house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort of 
double singleness; with such tolerable comfort, upon the whole, 
that I, for one, find in myself no sort of disposition to go out 
upon the mountains, with the rash king’s offspring, to bewail my 
celibacy. We agree pretty well in our tastes and habits — yet so, 
as “with a difference.” We are generally in harmony, with 
occasional bickerings — as it should be among near relations, Our 
sympathies are rather understood than expressed; and once, upon 
my dissembling a tone in my voice more kind than ordinary, my 
cousin burst into tears, and complained that I was altered. We are 
both great readers in different directions. While I am hanging 
over (for the thousandth time) some passage in old Burton, or 
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one of his strange contemporaries, she is abstracted in some modern 
tale, or adventure, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed 
with assiduously fresh supplies. Narrative teases me. I have little 
concern in the progress of events. She must have a story — well, 
ill, or indifferently told —so there be life stirring in it, and 
plenty of good or evil accidents. The fluctuations of fortune in 
fiction — and almost in real life——have ceased to interest, or 
operate but dully upon me. Out-of-the-way humours and opinions 
—heads with some diverting twist in them —the oddities of 
authorship, please me most. My cousin has a native disrelish of 
anything that sounds odd or bizarre. Nothing goes down with her 
that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common sympathy. 
She “holds Nature more clever.” 1 can pardon her blindness to 
the beautiful obliquities of the Religio Medici; but she must 
apologize to me for certain disrespectful insinuations, which she 
has been pleased to throw out latterly, touching the intellectuals 
of a dear favourite of mine, of the last century but one — the 
thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous, — but again somewhat fantastical, 
and original-brain’d, generous Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener perhaps than I could 
have wished, to have had for her associates and mine, free- 
thinkers — leaders, and disciples, of novel philosophies and 
systems; but she neither wrangles with, nor accepts, their opinions. 
That which was good and venerable to her, when a child, retains 
its authority over her mind still. She never juggles or plays tricks 
with her understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too positive; and I 
have observed the result of our disputes to be almost uniformly 
this —— that in matters of fact, dates, and circumstances, it turns 
out, that I was in the right, and my cousin in the wrong. But 
where we have differed upon moral points; upon something proper 
to be done, or let alone; whatever heat of opposition, or steadiness 
of conviction, I set out with, I am sure always, in the long-run, to 
be brought over to her way of thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with a gentle 
hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of her faults. She 
hath an awkward trick (to say no worse of it) of reading in com- 
pany: at which times she will answer yes or mo to a question, 
without fully understanding its purport — which is provoking, and 
derogatory in the highest degree to the dignity of the putter of 
the said question. Her presence of mind is equal to the most 
pressing trials of life, but will sometimes desert her upon trifling 
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occasions. When the purpose requires it, and is a thing of moment, 
she can speak to it greatly; but in matters which are not stuff of 
the conscience, she hath been known sometimes to let slip a word 
less seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended to; and she 
happily missed all that train of female garniture which passeth 
by the name of accomplishments. She was tumbled early, by 
accident or design, into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading, without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at 
will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty 
girls, they should be brought up exactly in this fashion. I know 
not whether their chance in wedlock might not be diminished by 
it, but I can answer for it, that it makes (if the worst come to the 
worst) most incomparable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the truest comforter; but in the 
teasing accidents and minor perplexities, which do not call out the 
will to meet them, she sometimes maketh matters worse by an 
excess of participation. If she does not always divide your trouble, 
upon the pleasanter occasions of life she is sure always to treble 
your satisfaction. She is excellent to be at a play with, or upon a 
visit; but best, when she goes a journey with you. 

We made an excursion together a few summers since, into 
Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters of some of our less-known 
relations in that fine corn country. 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackery End, or Mackarel 
End, as it is spelt, perhaps more properly, in some old maps of 
Hertfordshire; a farm-house,— delightfully situated within a 
gentle walk from Wheathampstead. I can just remember having 
been there, on a visit to a great-aunt, when I was a child, under the 
care of Bridget; who, as I have said, is older than myself by some 
ten years. I wish that I could throw into a heap the remainder 
of our joint existences, that we might share them in equal division. 
But that is impossible. The house was at that time in the occupa- 
tion of a substantial yeoman, who had married my grandmother’s 
sister. His name was Gladman. My grandmother was a Bruton, 
married to a Field. "The Gladmans and the Brutons are still 
flourishing in that part of the county, but the Fields are almost 
extinct. More than forty years had elapsed since the visit I speak 
of; and, for the greater portion of that period, we had lost sight 
of the other two branches also. Who or what sort of persons 
inherited Mackery End—kindred or strange folk —we were 
afraid almost to conjecture, but determined some day to explore. 
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By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the noble park at Luton 
in our way from Saint Albans, we arrived at the spot of our 
anxious curiosity about noon. ‘The sight of the old farm-house, 
though every trace of it was effaced from my recollection, affected 
me with a pleasure which I had not experienced for many a year. 
For though J had forgotten it, we had never forgotten being there 
together, and we had been talking about Mackery End all our lives, 
till memory on my part become mocked with a phantom of itself, 
and I thought I knew the aspect of a place, which, when present, 
O how unlike it was to that which I had conjured up so many 
times instead of it! 

Still the air breathed balmily about it; the season was in the 
“ heart of June,” and I could say with the poet, 


But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation! 


Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than mine, for she easily 
remembered her old acquaintance again — some altered features, 
of course, a little grudged at. At first, indeed, she was ready to 
disbelieve for joy; but the scene soon re-confirmed itself in her 
affections — and she traversed every outpost of the old mansion, to 
the wood-house, the orchard, the place where the pigeon-house had 
stood (house and birds were alike flown) — with a breathless im- 
patience of recognition, which was more pardonable perhaps than 
decorous at the age of fifty odd. But Bridget in some things is 
behind her years. 

The only thing left was to get into the house — and that was a 
difficulty which to me singly would have been insurmountable; for 
I am terribly shy in making myself known to strangers and out-of- 
date kinsfolk. Love, stronger than scruple, winged my cousin in 
without me; but she soon returned with a creature that might 
have sat to a sculptor for the image of Welcome. It was the 
youngest of the Gladmans; who, by marriage with a Bruton, had 
become mistress of the old mansion. A comely brood are the 
Brutons. Six of them, females, were noted as the handsomest 
young women in the county. But this adopted Bruton, in my 
mind, was better than they all— more comely. She was born too 
late to have remembered me. She just recollected in early life to 
have had her cousin Bridget once pointed out to her, climbing a 
stile. But the name of kindred, and of cousinship, was enough. 
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Those slender ties, that prove slight as gossamer in the rending 
atmosphere of a metropolis, bind faster, as we found it, in hearty, 
homely, loving Hertfordshire. In five minutes we were as 
thoroughly acquainted as if we had been born and bred up 
together; were familiar, even to the calling of each other by our 
Christian names. So Christians should call one another. To have 
seen Bridget and her — it was like the meeting of the two scrip- 
tural cousins! There was a grace and dignity, an amplitude of 
form and stature, answering to her mind, in this farmer’s wife, 
which would have shined in a palace —or so we thought it. We 
were made welcome by husband and wife equally — we, and our 
friend that was with us.—I had almost forgotten him — but 
B. F. will not so soon forget that meeting, if peradventure he 
shall read this on the far distant shores where the Kangaroo haunts. 
The fatted calf was made ready, or rather was already so, as if in 
anticipation of our coming; and, after an appropriate glass of native 
wine, never let me forget with what honest pride this hospitable 
cousin made us proceed to Wheathampstead, to introduce us (as some 
new-found rarity) to her mother and sister Gladmans, who did 
indeed know something more of us, at a time when she almost 
knew nothing. — With what corresponding kindness we were 
received by them also— how Bridget’s memory, exalted by the 
occasion, warmed into a thousand half-obliterated recollections of 
things and persons, to my utter astonishment, and her own — and 
to the astoundment of B. F. who sat by, almost the only thing that 
was not a cousin there, — old effaced images of more than half- 
forgotten names and circumstances still crowding back upon her, 
as words written in lemon come out upon exposure to a friendly 
warmth, — when I forget all this, then may my country cousins 
forget me; and Bridget no more remember, that in the days of 
weakling infancy I was her tender charge —as I have been her 
care in foolish manhood since —in those pretty pastoral walks, 
long ago, about Mackery End, in Hertfordshire. 


DREAM-CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


CuiLpREN love to listen to stories about their elders, when 
they were children; to stretch their imagination to the conception 
of a traditionary great-uncle, or grandame, whom they never saw. 
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It was in this spirit that my little ones crept about me the other 
evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who lived in 
a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in 
which they and papa lived) which had been the scene —so at 
least it was generally believed in that part of the country — of 
the tragic incidents which they had lately become familiar with 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is that 
the whole story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be 
seen fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the 
great hall, the whole story down to the Robin Red-breasts; till a 
foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble one of 
modern invention in its stead, with no story upon it. Here Alice 
put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be called 
upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how religious and how good 
their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and respected by 
everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress of this great 
house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in some respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed to her by the 
owner, who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable 
mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining 
county; but still she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her 
own, and kept up the dignity of the great house in a sort while 
she lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly pulled 
down, and all its old ornaments stripped and carried away to the 
owner’s other house, where they were set up, and looked as 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the old tombs they 
had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s 
tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
“that would be foolish indeed.” And then I told how, when 
she came to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all the 
poor, and some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many 
miles round, to show their respect for her memory, because she 
had been such a good and religious woman; so good indeed that 
she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the 
Testament besides. Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I 
told what a tall, upright, graceful person their great-grandmother 
Field once was; and how in her youth she was esteemed the best 
dancer — here Alice’s little right foot played in involuntary move- 
ment, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted — the best dancer, I 
was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, 
and bowed her down with pain; but it could never bend her good 
spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still upright, because she 
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was so good and religious. Then I told how she was used to 
sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house; and 
how she believed that an apparition of two infants was to be seen 
at midnight gliding up and down the great staircase near where 
she slept, but she said “ those innocents would do her no harm ies 
and how frightened I used to be, though in those days I had my 
maid to sleep with me, because I was never half so good or religious 
as she — and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded 
all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous. Then I told how 
good she was to all her grandchildren, having us to the great house 
in the holy-days, where I in particular used to spend many hours 
by myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve Czsars, that 
had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem 
to live again, or I to be turned into marble with them; how I 
never could be tired with roaming about that huge mansion, with 
its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, fluttering 
tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the gilding almost rubbed 
out — sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I 
had almost to myself, unless when now and then a solitary garden- 
ing man would cross me —and how the nectarines and peaches 
hung upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, 
because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and then, — and 
because I had more pleasure in strolling about among the old 
melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the red 
berries, and the fir-apples, which were good for nothing but to 
look at — or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the fine 
garden smells around me—or basking in the orangery, till I 
could almost fancy myself ripening too along with the oranges and 
the limes in that grateful warmth —or in watching the dace that 
darted to and fro in the fishpond, at the bottom of the garden, 
with here and there a great sulky pike hanging midway down the 
water in silent state, as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings, 
— I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the 
sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such-like common 
baits of children. Here John slyly deposited back upon the plate 
a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing to relinquish 
them for the present as irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more 
heightened tone, I told how, though their great-grandmother Field 
loved all her grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she might 
be said to love their uncle, John L———, because he was so 
handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, 
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instead of moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, when but 
an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it carry him half over 
the county in a morning, and join the hunters when there were 
any out —and yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, 
but had too much spirit to be always pent up within their 
boundaries — and how their uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave 
as he was handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but of their 
great-grandmother Field most especially; and how he used to carry 
me upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy — for he was a 
good bit older than me — many a mile when I could not walk 
for pain; —and how in after life he became lame-footed too, 
and I did not always (I fear) make allowances enough for him 
when he was impatient and in pain, nor remember sufficiently 
how considerate he had been to me when I was lame-footed; and 
how when he died, though he had not been dead an hour it 
seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a distance there is 
betwixt life and death; and how I bore his death as I thought 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; and 
though I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I 
think he would have done if I had died, yet I missed him all 
day long, and knew not till then how much I had loved him. I 
missed his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to 
be alive again, to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled 
sometimes), rather than not have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him, as he, their poor uncle, must have been when the 
doctor took off his limb. Here the children fell a crying, and 
asked if their little mourning which they had on was not for uncle 
John, and they looked up, and prayed me not to go on about their 
uncle, but to tell them some stories about their pretty dead mother. 
Then I told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, some- 
times in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice 
W: n; and, as much as children could understand, I explained 
to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens 
— when suddenly turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked 
out at her eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, that I became 
in doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose that 
bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in the utter- 
most distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me 
the effects of speech: ‘“‘ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are 
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we children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum father. 
We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We are only 
what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of 
Lethe millions of ages before we have existence, and a name”? — 
and immediately awakening, I found myself quietly seated in my 
bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful 
Bridget unchanged by my side — but John L. (or James Elia) was 
gone for ever. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Every man hath two birthdays: two days, at least, in every 
year, which set him upon revolving the lapse of time, as it affects 
his mortal duration. ‘The one is that which in an especial manner 
he termeth 4is. In the gradual desuetude of old observances, this 
custom of solemnizing our proper birthday hath nearly passed 
away, or is left to children, who reflect nothing at all about the 
matter, nor understand anything in it beyond cake and orange. 
But the birth of a New Year is of an interest too wide to be 
pretermitted by king or cobbler. No one ever regarded the First 
of January with indifference. It is that from which all date their 
time, and count upon what is left. It is the nativity of our 
common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells — (bells, the music nighest border- 
ing upon heaven) — most solemn and touching is the peal which 
rings out the Old Year. I never hear it without a gathering-up 
of my mind to a concentration of all the images that have been 
diffused over the past twelvemonth; all I have done or suffered, 
performed or neglected, in that regretted time. I begin to know 
its worth, as when a person dies. It takes a personal colour; nor 
was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, when he exclaimed — 


I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 


It is no more than what in sober sadness every one of us seems 
to be conscious of, in that awful leave-taking. I am sure I felt it, 
and all felt it with me, last night; though some of my companions 
affected rather to manifest an exhilaration at the birth of the 
coming year, than any very tender regrets for the decease of its 
predecessor. But I am none of those who — 


Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
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I am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties; new books, new 
faces, new years, — from some mental twist which makes it difh- 
cult in me to face the prospective. I have almost ceased to hope; 
and am sanguine only in the prospects of other (former) years. 
I plunge into foregone visions and conclusions. I encounter pell- 
mell with past disappointments. I am armour-proof against old 
discouragements. I forgive, or overcome in fancy, old adversaries. 
I play over again for Jove, as the gamesters phrase it, games for 
which I once paid so dear. I would scarce now have any of 
those untoward accidents and events of my life reversed. I would 
no more alter them than the incidents of some well-contrived 
novel, Methinks, it is better that I should have pined away seven 
of my goldenest years, when I was thrall to the fair hair, and 
fairer eyes, of Alice W- n, than that so passionate a love adven- 
ture should be lost. It was better that our family should have 
missed that legacy, which old Dorrell cheated us of, than that I 
should have at this moment two thousand pounds iw danmco, and be 
without the idea of that specious old rogue. 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity to look back 
upon those early days. Do I advance a paradox when I say, that, 
skipping over the intervention of forty years, a man may have leave 
to love Aimself without the imputation of self-love? 

If 1 know aught of myself, no one whose mind is introspective 
— and mine is painfully so — can have a less respect for his present 
identity, than I have for the man Elia. 1 know him to be light 
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and vain, and humoursome; a notorious a or ct. 3 
addicted to 7 * fe ; averse from counsel, neither 
taking it, nor offering it; — t * * besides; a 


stammering buffoon; what you will; lay it on, and spare not; I 
subscribe to it all, and much more, than thou canst be willing to 
lay at his door—but for the child Elia—that “other me,” 
there, in the background — I must take leave to cherish the remem- 
brance of that young master — with as little reference, I protest, 
to his stupid changeling of five and forty, as if it had. been a 
child of some other house, and not of my parents. I can cry 
over its patient small-pox at five, and rougher medicaments. I 
can lay its poor fevered head upon the sick pillow at Christ’s, and 
wake with it in surprise at the gentle posture of maternal tenderness 
hanging over it, that unknown had watched its sleep. I know how 
it shrank from any the least colour of falsehood. — God help thee, 
Elia, how art thou changed! — Thou art sophisticated. —I know 
how honest, how courageous (for a weakling) it was — how reli- 
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gious, how imaginative, how hopeful! From what have I not 
fallen, if the child I remember was indeed myself, —and not 
some dissembling guardian, presenting a false identity, to give the 
rule to my unpractised steps, and regulate the tone of my moral 
being! 

That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of sympathy, in 
such retrospection, may be the symptom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. 
Or is it owing to another cause: simply, that being without wife 
or family, I have not learned to project myself enough out of 
myself; and having no offspring of my own to dally with, I turn 
back upon memory, and adopt my own early idea, as my heir and 
favourite? If these speculations seem fantastical to thee, Reader 
— (a busy man, perchance), if I tread out of the way of thy 
sympathy, and am singularly conceited only, I retire, impenetrable 
to ridicule, under the phantom cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was brought up, were of a character 
not likely to let slip the sacred observance of any old institution; 
and the ringing out of the Old Year was kept by them with circum- 
stances of peculiar ceremony. — In those days the sound of those 
midnight chimes, though it seemed to raise hilarity in all around 
me, never failed to bring a train of pensive imagery into my fancy. 
Yet I then scarce conceived what it meant, or thought of it as a 
reckoning that concerned me. Not childhood alone, but the young 
man till thirty, never feels practically that he is mortal. He 
knows it indeed, and, if need were, he could preach a homily on 
the fragility of life; but he brings it not home to himself, any 
more than in a hot June we can appropriate to our imagination the 
freezing days of December. But now, shall I confess a truth? — 
I feel these audits but too powerfully. I begin to count the 
probabilities of my duration, and to grudge at the expenditure of 
moments and shortest periods, like misers’ farthings. In proportion 
as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count upon their 
periods, and would fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke 
of the great wheel. I am not content to pass away “like a 
weaver’s shuttle.” Those metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten 
the unpalatable draught of mortality. I care not to be carried 
with the tide, that smoothly bears human life to eternity; and 
reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. I am in love with 
this green earth; the face of town and country; the unspeakable 
rural solitudes, and the sweet security of streets. I would set up 
my tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at the age to which 
I am arrived; I, and my friends: to be no younger, no richer, no 
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handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by age; or drop, like 
mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave. — Any alteration, on this 
earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. 
My household gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted 
up without blood. ‘They do not willingly seek Lavinian shores. 
A new state of being staggers me. 

Sun and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and summer holi- 
days, and the greenness of fields, and the delicious juices of meats 
and fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and candle-light, 
and fireside conversations, and innocent vanities, and jests, and 
irony itself —do these things go out with life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when you are pleasant 
with him? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios! must I part with 
the intense delight of having you (huge armfuls) in my embraces? 
Must knowledge come to me, if it comes at all, by some awkward 
experiment of intuition, and no longer by this familiar process of 
reading? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the smiling indications 
which point me to them here,—the recognisable face — the 
“sweet assurance of a look”’? 

In winter this intolerable disinclination to dying —to give it 
its mildest name — does more especially haunt and beset me. In 
a genial August noon, beneath a sweltering sky, death is almost 
problematic. At those times do such poor snakes as myself enjoy 
an immortality. Then we expand and burgeon. Then we are 
as strong again, as valiant again, as wise again, and a great deal 
taller. The blast that nips and shrinks me, puts me in thoughts 
of death. All things allied to the insubstantial, wait upon that 
master feeling; cold, numbness, dreams, perplexity; moonlight 
itself, with its shadowy and spectral appearances, — that cold ghost 
of the sun, or Pheebus’ sickly sister, like that innutritious one 
denounced in the Canticles: — 1 am none of her minions — I hold 
with the Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my way, brings death 
unto my mind. All partial evils, like humours, run into that 
capital plague-sore. —I have heard some profess an indifference 
to life. Such hail the end of their existence as a port of refuge; 
and speak of the grave as of some soft arms, in which they may 
slumber as on a pillow. Some have wooed death — but out upon 
thee, I say, thou foul, ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, execrate, 
and (with Friar John) give thee to six score thousand devils, as in 
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no instance to be excused or tolerated, but shunned as an universal 
viper; to be branded, proscribed, and spoken evil of! In no way 
can I be brought to digest thee, thou thin, melancholy Privation, 
or more frightful and confounding Positive! 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear of thee, are altogether 
frigid and insulting, like thyself. For what satisfaction hath a 
man, that he shall “lie down with kings and emperors in death,” 
who in his lifetime never greatly coveted the society of such 
bedfellows? — or, forsooth, that “so shall the fairest face appear ”? 
— why, to comfort me, must Alice W. n be a goblin? More 
than all, I conceive disgust at those impertinent and misbecoming 
familiarities, inscribed upon your ordinary tombstones. Every 
dead man must take upon himself to be lecturing me with his 
odious truism, that “ Such as he now is, I must shortly be.” Not 
so shortly, friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. In the meantime 
I am alive. I move about. I am worth twenty of thee. Know 
thy betters!) Thy New Years’ days are past. I survive, a jolly 
candidate for 1821. Another cup of wine — and while that turn- 
coat bell, that just now mournfully chanted the obsequies of 1820 
departed, with changed notes lustily rings in a successor, let us 
attune to its peal the song made on a like occasion, by hearty, 
cheerful Mr. Cotton. 





THE NEW YEAR 


Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us, the day himself’s not far; 

And see where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light. 
With him old Janus doth appear, 

Peeping into the future year, 

With such a look as seems to say 

The prospect is not good that way. 

Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst ourselves to prophesy; 

When the prophetic fear of things 

A more tormenting mischief brings 

More full of soul tormenting gall 

Than direst mischiefs can befall. 

But stay! but stay! methinks my sight 
Better informed by clearer light, 

Discerns sereneness in that brow 

That all contracted seem’d but now. 
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His revers’d face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past; 

But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born Year. 
He looks too from a place so high, 
The year lies open to his eye; 

And all the moments open are 

To the exact discoverer. 

Yet more and more he smiles upon 
The happy revolution. 

Why should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a year, 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 

And speaks us good so soon as born? 
Plague on’t! the last was ill enough, 
This cannot but make better proof; 

Or, at the worst, as we brush’d through . 
The last, why so we may this too; 

And then the next in reason shou’d 

Be superexcellently good: 

For the worst ills (we daily see) 

Have no more perpetuity 

Than the best fortunes that do fall; 
Which also bring us wherewithal 
Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort: 

And who has one good year in three, 
And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in the case, 

And merits not the good he has. 

Then let us welcome the New Guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best; 

Mirth always should Good Fortune meet, 
And renders e’en Disaster sweet: 

And though the Princess turn her back, 
Let us but line ourselves with sack, 

We better shall by far hold out, 

Till the next Year she face about. 


How say you, Reader — do not these verses smack of the rough 
magnanimity of the old English vein? Do they not fortify like 
a cordial; enlarging the heart, and productive of sweet blood, and 
generous spirits, in the concoction? Where be those puling fears 
of death, just now expressed or affected? — Passed like a cloud — 
absorbed in the purging sunlight of clear poetry —clean washed 
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away by a wave of genuine Helicon, your only Spa for these 
hypochondries. And now another cup of the generous! and a 
merry New Year, and many of them, to you all, my masters! 


IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES 


I am of a constitution so general, that it consorts and sympathiseth 
with all things; I have no antipathy, or rather idiosyncrasy in any- 
thing. Those national repugnancies do not touch me, nor do I behold 
with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch. — Religio 
Medici. 


Tar the author of the Religio Medici mounted upon the airy 
stilts of abstraction, conversant about notional and conjectural 
essences; in whose categories of Being the possible took the upper 
hand of the actual; should have overlooked the impertinent indi- 
vidualities of such poor concretions as mankind, is not much to be 
admired. It is rather to be wondered at, that in the genus of 
animals he should have condescended to distinguish that species at 
all. For myself —earth-bound and fettered to the scene of my 
activities, — 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the sky, 


I confess that I do feel the differences of mankind, national or 
individual, to an unhealthy excess. I can look with no indif- 
ferent eye upon things or persons. Whatever is, is to me a matter 
of taste or distaste; or when once it becomes indifferent it begins 
to be disrelishing. I am, in plainer words, a bundle of prejudices 
—made up of likings and dislikings— the veriest thrall to 
sympathies, apathies, antipathies. In a certain sense, I hope it may 
be said to me that I am a lover of my species. I can feel for all 
indifferently, but I cannot feel towards all equally. The more 
purely-English word that expresses sympathy, will better explain 
my meaning. I can be a friend to a worthy man, who upon 
another account cannot be my mate or fe//ow. I cannot /ike all 


people alike.* 


1 [ would be understood as confining myself to the subject of 
imperfect sympathies. To nations or classes of men there can be no 
direct antipathy. There may be individuals born and constellated so 
opposite to another individual nature, that the same sphere cannot hold 
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I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am 
obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. ‘They cannot 
like me—and in truth, I never knew one of that nation who 
attempted to do it. ‘There is something more plain and ingenuous 
in their mode of proceeding. We know one another at first sight. 
There is an order of imperfect intellects (under which mine must 
be content to rank) which in its constitution is essentially anti- 
Caledonian. The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to, 
have minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. ‘They have no 
pretences to much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their 
manner of expressing them. ‘Their intellectual wardrobe (to 
confess fairly) has few whole pieces in it. They are content with 
fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. She presents no full 
front to them —a feature or side-face at the most. Hints and 
glimpses, germs and crude essays at a system, is the utmost they 
pretend to. They beat up a little game peradventure — and leave 
it to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, to run it down. ‘The 
light that lights them is not steady and polar, but mutable and 
shifting: waxing, and again waning. ‘Their conversation is accord- 
ingly. ‘They will throw out a random word in or out of season, 
and be content to let it pass for what it is worth. They cannot 
speak always as if they were upon their oath — but must be under- 





them. I have met with my moral antipodes, and can believe the story 
of two persons meeting (who never saw one another before in their 
lives) and instantly fighting. 


———We by proof find there should be 
»Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 

That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, 

Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 

Nor aught in face or feature justly blame, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no evil, 

Yet notwithstanding hates him as a devil. 


The lines are from old Heywood’s “ Hierarchie of Angels,” and he 
subjoins a curious story in confirmation, of a Spaniard who attempted 
to assassinate a king Ferdinand of Spain, and being put to the rack 
could give no other reason for the deed but an inveterate antipathy 
which he had taken to the first sight of the king. 


The cause which to that act compell’d him 
Was, he ne’er loved him since he first beheld him. 
[Lamb’s note. ] 
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stood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. They seldom 
wait to mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to market in the 
green ear. They delight to impart their defective discoveries as 
they arise, without waiting for their full development. They are 
no systematizers, and would but err more by attempting it. Their 
minds, as I said before, are suggestive merely. The brain of a 
true Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is constituted upon quite a 
different plan. His Minerva is born in panoply. You are never 
admitted to see his ideas in their growth — if, indeed, they do 
grow, and are not rather put together upon principles of clock-work. 
You never catch his mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests 
anything, but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and com- 
pleteness. He brings his total wealth into company, and gravely 
unpacks it. His riches are always about him. He never stoops 
to catch a glittering something in your presence, to share it with 
you, before he quite knows whether it be true touch or not. You 
cannot cry Aalves to anything that he finds. He does not find, 
but bring. You never witness his first apprehension of a thing. 
His understanding is always at its meridian — you never see the 
first dawn, the early streaks.— He has no falterings of self- 
suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi- 
consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo concep- 
tions, have no place in his brain or vocabulary. The twilight of 
dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox — he has no doubts. 
Is he an infidel —he has none either. Between the affirmative 
and the negative there is no border-land with him. You cannot 
hover with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the maze 
of a probable argument. He always keeps the path. You cannot 
make excursions with him — for he sets you right. His taste never 
fluctuates. His morality never abates. He cannot compromise, 
or understand middle actions. "There can be but a right and a 
wrong. His conversation is as a book. His affirmations have the 
sanctity of an oath. You must speak upon the square with him. 
He stops a metaphor like a suspected person in an enemy’s 
country. ‘A healthy book! ” — said one of his countrymen to 
me, who had ventured to give that appellation to John Buncle, — 
“Did I catch rightly what you said? I have heard of a man in 
health, and of a healthy state of body, but I do not see how that 
epithet can be properly applied to a book.” Above all, you must 
beware of indirect expressions before a Caledonian. Clap an 
extinguisher upon your irony, if you are unhappily blest with a 
vein of it. Remember you are upon your oath. I have a print 
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of a graceful female after Leonardo da Vinci, which I was showing 
off to Mr. ———-. After he had examined it minutely, I 
ventured to ask him how he liked my Beauty (a foolish name it 
goes by among my friends) — when he very gravely assured me, 
that “he had considerable respect for my character and talents” 
(so he was pleased to say), “but had not given himself much 
thought about the degree of my personal pretensions.” The mis- 
conception staggered me, but did not seem much to disconcert him. 
— Persons of this nation are particularly fond of afhrming a 
truth — which nobody doubts. They do not so properly affirm, 
as annunciate it. They do indeed appear to have such a love of 
truth (as if, like virtue, it were valuable for itself) that all truth 
becomes equally valuable, whether the proposition that contains it 
be new or old, disputed, or such as is impossible to become a subject 
of disputation. I was present not long since at a party of North 
Britons, where a son of Burns was expected; and happened to drop 
a silly expression (in my South British way), that I wished it were 
the father instead of the son—when four of them started up 
at once to inform me, that ‘‘ that was impossible, because he was 
dead.” An impracticable wish, it seems, was more than they could 
conceive. Swift has hit off this part of their character, namely 
their love of truth, in his biting way, but with an illiberality that 
necessarily confines the passage to the margin.’ ‘The tediousness 
of these people is certainly provoking. I wonder if they ever 
tire one another! — In my early life I had a passionate fondness 
for the poetry of Burns. I have sometimes foolishly hoped to 
ingratiate myself with his countrymen by expressing it. But I 
have always found that a true Scot resents your admiration of his 
compatriot, even more than he would your contempt of him. 
The latter he imputes to your “ imperfect acquaintance with many 
of the words which he uses’’; and the same objection makes it a 
presumption in you to suppose that you can admire him. — Thomson 
they seem to have forgotten. Smollett they have neither forgotten 


1 There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit them- 
selves, and entertain their company, with relating facts of no conse- 
quence, not at all out of the road of such common incidents as happen 
every day; and this I have observed more frequently among the Scots 
than any other nation, who are very careful not to omit the minutest 
circumstances of time or place; which kind of discourse, if it were 
not a little relieved by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as 
accent and gesture, peculiar to that country, would be hardly toler- 
able. — Hints towards an Essay on Conversation. [Lamb’s note.] 
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nor forgiven, for his delineation of Rory and his companion, upon 
their first introduction to our metropolis. — Speak of Smollett as 
a great genius, and they will retort upon you Hume’s History com- 
pared with Ais Continuation of it. What if the historian had 
continued Humphrey Clinker? 

I have, in the abstract, no disrespect for Jews. They are a 
piece of stubborn antiquity, compared with which Stonehenge is in 
its nonage. They date beyond the pyramids. But I should not 
care to be in habits of familiar intercourse with any of that nation. 
I confess that I have not the nerves to enter their synagogues. 
Old prejudices cling about me. I cannot shake off the story of 
Hugh of Lincoln. Centuries of injury, contempt, and hate, on 
the one side, — of cloaked revenge, dissimulation, and hate, on the 
other, between our and their fathers, must and ought to affect the 
blood of the children. I cannot believe it can run clear and 
kindly yet; or that a few fine words, such as candour, liberality, 
the light of a nineteenth century, can close up the breaches of so 
deadly a disunion. A Hebrew is nowhere congenial to me. He 
is least distasteful on ’Change — for the mercantile spirit levels 
all distinctions, as all are beauties in the dark. I boldly confess 
that I do not relish the approximation of Jew and Christian, which 
has become so fashionable. ‘The reciprocal endearments have, to 
me, something hypocritical and unnatural in them. I do not like 
to see the Church and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. If they are converted, 
why do they not come over to us altogether? Why keep up a 
form of separation, when the life of it is fled? If they can sit 
with us at table, why do they keck at our cookery? I do not 
understand these half convertites. Jews christianizing — Chris- 
tians judaizing — puzzle me. I like fish or flesh. A moderate 
Jew is a more confounding piece of anomaly than a wet Quaker. 
The spirit of the synagogue is essentially separative. B————— 
would have been more in keeping if he had abided by the faith of 
his forefathers. ‘There is a fine scorn in his face, which nature 
meant to be of Christians. The Hebrew spirit is strong 
in him, in spite of his proselytism. He cannot conquer the 
Shibboleth. How it breaks out when he sings, “The Children 
of Israel passed through the Red Sea!” The auditors, for the 
moment, are as Egyptians to him, and he rides over our necks in 
triumph. There is no mistaking him. B has a strong 
expression of sense in his countenance, and it is confirmed by his 
singing. The foundation of his vocal excellence is sense. He 
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sings with understanding, 2s Kemble delivered dialogue. He 
would sing the Commandments, and give an appropriate character 
to each prohibition. His nation, in general, have not over- 
sensible countenances. How should they? — but you seldom see 
a silly expression among them. — Gain, and the pursuit of gain, 
sharpen a man’s visage. I never heard of an idiot being born 
among them.— Some admire the Jewish female-physiognomy. 
I admire it—but with trembling. Jael had those full dark 
inscrutable eyes. 

In the Negro countenance you will often meet with strong 
traits of benignity. I have felt yearnings of tenderness towards 
some of these faces—or rather masks— that have looked out 
kindly upon one in casual encounters in the streets and high- 
ways. I love what Fuller beautifully calls — these “ images of 
God cut in ebony.” But I should not like to associate with them, 
to share my meals and my good nights with them — because they 
are black. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I venerate the 
Quaker principles. It does me good for the rest of the day 
when I meet any of their people in my path. When I am ruffled 
or disturbed by any occurrence, the sight, or quiet voice of a 
Quaker, acts upon me as a ventilator, lightening the air, and taking 
off a load from the bosom. But I cannot like the Quakers (as 
Desdemona would say) “‘to live with them.” I am all over 
sophisticated — with humours, fancies, craving hourly sympathy. 
I must have books, pictures, theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, 
ambiguities, and a thousand whim-whams, which their simpler 
taste can do without. I should starve at their primitive banquet. 
My appetites are too high for the salads which (according to 
Evelyn) Eve dressed for the angel; my gusto too excited 


To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


The indirect answers which Quakers are often found to return 
to a question put to them may be explained, I think, without the 
vulgar assumption, that they are more given to evasion and equivo- 
cating than other people. They naturally look to their words more 
carefully, and are more cautious of committing themselves. 
They have a peculiar character to keep up on this head. They 
stand in a manner upon their veracity. A Quaker is by law 
exempted from taking an oath. The custom of resorting to an 
oath in extreme cases, sanctified as it is by all religious antiquity, 
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is apt (it must be confessed) to introduce into the laxer sort of 
minds the notion of two kinds of truth —the one applicable to 
the solemn affairs of justice, and the other to the common pro- 
ceedings of daily intercourse. As truth bound upon the conscience 
by an oath can be but truth, so in the common affirmations of the 
shop and the market-place a latitude is expected and conceded 
upon questions wanting this solemn covenant. Something less than 
truth satisfies. It is common to hear a person say, “ You do not 
expect me to speak as if 1 were upon my oath.” Hence a great 
deal of incorrectness and inadvertency, short of falsehood, creeps 
into ordinary conversation; and a kind of secondary or laic-truth 
is tolerated, where clergy-truth — oath-truth, by the nature of the 
circumstances, is not required. A Quaker knows none of this 
distinction. His simple affirmation being received upon the most 
sacred occasions, without any further test, stamps a value upon the 
words which he is to use upon the most indifferent topics of life. 
He looks to them, naturally, with more severity. You can have 
of him no more than his word. He knows, if he is caught tripping 
in a casual expression, he forfeits, for himself at least, his claim to 
the invidious exemption. He knows that his syllables are weighed 
—and how far a consciousness of this particular watchfulness, 
exerted against a person, has a tendency to produce indirect 
answers, and a diverting of the question by honest means, might 
be illustrated, and the practice justified, by a more sacred example 
than is proper to be adduced upon this occasion. The admirable 
presence of mind, which is notorious in Quakers upon all contin- 
gencies, might be traced to this imposed self-watchfulness — if it 
did not seem rather an humble and secular scion of that old stock 
of religious constancy, which never bent or faltered, in the Primi- 
tive Friends, or gave way to the winds of persecution, to the 
violence of judge or accuser, under trials and racking examinations. 
“You will never be the wiser, if I sit here answering your 
questions till midnight,” said one of those upright Justicers to 
Penn, who had been putting law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. 
“Thereafter as the answers may be,” retorted the Quaker. The 
astonishing composure of this people is sometimes ludicrously dis- 
played in lighter instances. —I was travelling in a stage-coach with 
three male Quakers, buttoned up in the straitest nonconformity of 
their sect. We stopped to bait at Andover, where a meal, partly 
tea apparatus, partly supper, was set before us. My friends con- 
fined themselves to the tea-table. I in my way took supper. 
When the landlady brought in the bill, the eldest of my compan- 
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ions discovered that she had charged for both meals. This was 
resisted. Mine hostess was very clamorous and positive. Some 
mild arguments were used on the part of the Quakers, for which 
the heated mind of the good lady seemed by no means a fit recipient. 
The guard came in with his usual peremptory notice. The 
Quakers pulled out their money and formerly tendered it — so 
much for tea —I, in humble imitation, tendering mine — for the 
supper which I had taken. She would not relax in her demand, 
So they all three quietly put up their silver, as did myself, and 
marched out of the room, the eldest and gravest going first, with 
myself closing up the rear, who thought I could not do better than 
follow the example of such grave and warrantable personages. We 
got in. ‘The steps went up. The coach drove off. The murmurs 
of mine hostess, not very indistinctly or ambiguously pronounced, 
became after a time inaudible —— and now my conscience, which 
the whimsical scene had for a while suspended, beginning to give 
some twitches, I waited, in the hope that some justification would 
be offered by these serious persons for the seeming injustice of 
their conduct. To my great surprise not a syllable was dropped on 
the subject. They sat as mute as at a meeting. At length the 
eldest of them broke silence, by inquiring of his next neighbour, 
“‘ Hast thee heard how indigos go at the India House? ” and the 
question operated as a soporific on my moral feeling as far 
as Exeter. 


THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 


Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas.? VIRGIL. 


A Clerk I was in London gay. — O’KEEFE. 


Ir peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the golden 
years of thy life—thy shining youth —in the irksome confine- 
ment of an office; to have thy prison days prolonged through 
middle age down to decrepitude and silver hairs, without hope of 
release or respite; to have lived to forget that there are such things 
as holidays, or to remember them but as the prerogatives of child- 
hood; then, and then only, will you be able to appreciate my 
deliverance. 


1 Liberty, though late, considered (me), 
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It is now six and thirty years since I took my seat at the desk 
in Mincing-lane. Melancholy was the transition at fourteen from 
the abundant playtime, and the frequently-intervening vacations 
of school days, to the eight, nine, and sometimes ten hours a day 
attendance at the counting-house. But time partially reconciles 
us to anything. I gradually became content — doggedly contented, 
as wild animals in cages. 

It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but Sundays, admirable 
as the institution of them is for purposes of worship, are for that very 
reason the very worst adapted for days of unbending and recrea- 
tion. In particular, there is a gloom for me attendant upon a 
city Sunday, a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful cries of 
London, the music, and the ballad-singers — the buzz and stirring 
murmur of the streets. Those eternal bells depress me. The 
closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, all the glittering and 
endless succession of knacks and gewgaws, and ostentatiously dis- 
played wares of tradesmen, which make a weekday saunter through 
the less busy parts of the metropolis so delightful — are shut out. 
No book-stalls deliciously to idle over — no busy faces to recreate 
the idle man who contemplates them ever passing by — the very 
face of business a charm by contrast to his temporary relaxation 
from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy countenances — or hal f- 
happy at best —of emancipated ’prentices and little tradesfolks, 
with here and there a servant-maid that has got leave to go out, 
who, slaving all the week, with the habit has lost almost the 
capacity of enjoying a free hour; and livelily expressing the hollow- 
ness of a day’s pleasuring. The very strollers in the fields on that 
day look anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day at 
Christmas, with a full week in the summer to go and air myself 
in my native fields of Hertfordshire. This last was a great 
indulgence; and the prospect of its recurrence, I believe, alone 
kept me up through the year, and made my durance tolerable. 
But when the week came round, did the glittering phantom of 
the distance keep touch with me? or rather was it not a series of 
seven uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit of pleasure, and a 
wearisome anxiety to find out how to make the most of them? 
Where was the quiet, where the promised rest? Before I had a 
taste of it, it was vanished. I was at the desk again, counting 
upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that must intervene before such 
another snatch would come. Still the prospect of its coming 
threw something of an illumination upon the darker side of my 
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captivity. Without it, as I have said, I could scarcely have 
sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I have ever been 
haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of incapacity for 
business. This, during my latter years, had increased to such a 
degree, that it was visible in all the lines of my countenance. 
My health and my good spirits flagged. 1 had perpetually a dread 
of some crisis, to which I should be found unequal. Besides my 
daylight servitude, I served over again all night in my sleep, and 
would awake with terrors of imaginary false entries, errors in my 
accounts, and the like. I was fifty years of age, and no prospect 
of emancipation presented itself. 1 had grown to my desk, as it 
were; and the wood had entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon the 
trouble legible in my countenance; but I did not know that it had 
raised the suspicions of any of my employers, when, on the 5th 
of last month, a day ever to be remembered by me, L—_——,, 
the junior partner in the firm, calling me on one side, directly 
taxed me with my bad looks, and frankly inquired the cause of 
them. So taxed, I honestly made confession of my infirmity, and 
added that I was afraid I should eventually be obliged to resign 
his service. He spoke some words of course to hearten me, and 
there the matter rested. A whole week I remained labouring 
under the impression that I had acted imprudently in my disclosure; 
that I had foolishly given a handle against myself, and had been 
anticipating my own dismissal. A week passed in this manner, the 
most anxious one, I verily believe, in my whole life, when on 
the evening of the 12th of April, just as I was about quitting my 
desk to go home (it might be about eight o’clock), I received an 
awful summons to attend the presence of the whole assembled 
firm in the formidable back parlour. I thought, now my time 
is surely come, I have done for myself, I am going to be told 
that they have no longer occasion for me. L , | could see, 
smiled at the terror I was in, which was a little relief to me, — 
when to my utter astonishment B » the eldest partner, 
began a formal harangue to me on the length of my services, my 
very meritorious conduct during the whole of the time (the deuce, 
thought I, how did he find out that? I protest I never had the 
confidence to think as much). He went on to descant on the 
expediency of retiring at a certain time of life (how my heart 
panted!) and asking me a few questions as to the amount of my 
own property, of which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to 
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which his three partners nodded a grave assent, that I should accept 
from the house, which I had served so well, a pension for life to 
the amount of two-thirds of my accustomed salary — a magnificent 
offer! I do not know what I answered between surprise and 
gratitude, but it was understood that I accepted their proposal, and 
I was told that I was free from that hour to leave their service. 
I stammered out a bow, and at just ten minutes after eight I went 
home — for ever. This noble benefit — gratitude forbids me to 
conceal their names — I owe to the kindness of the most munificent 
firm in the world—the house of Boldero, Merryweather, 
Bosanquet, and Lacy. 


Esto perpetua!+ 


For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. I could 
only apprehend my felicity; I was too confused to taste it sincerely. 
I wandered about, thinking I was happy, and knowing that I was 
not. I was in the condition of a prisoner in the old Bastile, 
suddenly let loose after a forty years’ confinement. I could scarce 
trust myself with myself. It was like passing out of Time into 
Eternity — for it is a sort of Eternity for a man to have all his Time 
to himself. It seemed to me that I had more time on my hands than 
I could ever manage. From a poor man, poor in Time, I was 
suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue; I could see no end of my 
possessions; I wanted some steward, or judicious bailiff, to manage 
my estates in Time for me. And here let me caution persons 
grown old in active business, not lightly, nor without weighing 
their own resources, to forego their customary employment all at 
once, for there may be danger in it. I feel it by myself, but 
I know that my resources are sufficient; and now that those first 
giddy raptures have subsided, I have a quiet home-feeling of the 
blessedness of my condition. I am in no hurry. Having all 
holidays, I am as though I had none. If Time hung heavy upon 
me, I could walk it away; but I do wot walk all day long, as I 
used to do in those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day to 
make the most of them. If Time were troublesome, I could read 
it away; but I do mot read in that violent measure, with which, 
having no Time my own but candlelight Time, I used to weary 
out my head and eyesight in bygone winters. I walk, read, or 
scribble (as now) just when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt 
after pleasure; I let it come to me. I am like the man 


1 May this be a lasting memorial. 
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that’s born, and has his years come to him, 
In some green desert. 


“Years! ” you will say; “what is this superannuated simpleton 
calculating upon? He has already told us he is past fifty.” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out of 
them the hours which I have lived to other people, and not to 
myself, and you will find me still a young fellow. For that is 
the only true Time, which a man can properly call his own, that 
which he has all to himself; the rest, though in some sense he 
may be said to live it, is other people’s Time, not his, The 
remnant of my poor days, long or short, is at least multiplied for 
me threefold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far, will be as 
long as any preceding thirty. ”Tis a fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the commence- 
‘ment of my freedom, and of which all traces are not yet gone, 
one was, that a vast tract of time had intervened since I quitted 
the Counting-House. I could not conceive of it as an affair of 
yesterday. The partners, and the clerks, with whom I had for 
so many years, and for so many hours in each day of the year, 
been closely associated — being suddenly removed from them — 
they seemed as dead to me. There is a fine passage, which may 
serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, 
speaking of a friend’s death: 





*Twas but just now he went away; 

I have not since had time to shed a tear; 

And yet the distance does the same appear 

As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been sain to go among 
them once or twice since; to visit my old desk-fellows — my co- 
brethren of the quill — that I had left below in the state militant. 
Not all the kindness with which they received me could quite 
restore to me that pleasant familiarity, which I had heretofore 
enjoyed among them. We cracked some of our old jokes, but 
methought they went off but faintly. My old desk; the peg where 
I hung my hat, were appropriated to another. I knew it must be, 
but I could not take it kindly. D. 1 take me, if I did not feel 
some remorse — beast, if I had not,— at quitting my old com- 
peers, the faithful partners of my toils for six and thirty years, 
that soothed for me with their jokes and conundrums the rugged- 
ness of my professional road. Had it been so rugged then after 
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all? or was I a coward simply? Well, it is too late to repent; and 
I also know that these suggestions are a common fallacy of the 
mind on such occasions. But my heart smote me. I had violently 
broken the bands betwixt us. It was at least not courteous. I 
shall be some time before I get quite reconciled to the separation, 
Farewell, old cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I will 
come among ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell, Ch ; 
dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do , mild, slow to move, and 
gentlemanly! Pl » Officious to do, and to volunteer, good 
services! — and thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gresham 
or a Whittington of old, stately House of Merchants; with thy 
labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, pent-up offices, where 
candles for one half the year supplied the place of the sun’s light; 
unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, 
farewell! In thee remain, and not in the obscure collection of 
some wandering bookseller, my “ works!” There let them rest, 
as I do from my labours, piled on thy massy shelves, more MSS. in 
folio than ever Aquinas left, and full as useful! My mantle I 
bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first communication. 
At that period I was approaching to tranquillity, but had not 
reached it. I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was comparative 
only. Something of the first flutter was left; an unsettling sense 
of novelty; the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I 
missed my old chains, forsooth, as if they had been some neces- 
sary part of my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, from strict 
cellular discipline suddenly by some revolution returned upon the 
world. I am now as if I had never been other than my own 
master. It is natural for me to go where I please, to do what | 
please. I find myself at 11 o’clock in the day in Bond-street, and 
it seems to me that I have been sauntering there at that very hour 
for years past. I digress into Soho, to explore a bookstall. Me- 
thinks I have been thirty years a collector. ‘There is nothing 
strange nor new in it. I find myself before a fine picture in the 
morning. Was it ever otherwise? What is become of Fish-street 
Hill? Where is Fenchurch-street? Stones of old Mincing-lane, 
which I have worn with my daily pilgrimage for six and thirty 
years, to the footsteps of what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting 
flints now vocal? I indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is 
’Change time, and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. It 
was no hyperbole when I ventured to compare the change in my 
condition to passing into another world. Time stands still in a 
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manner to me. I have lost all distinction of season. I do not 
know the day of the week, or of the month. Each day used to 
be individually felt by me in its reference to the foreign post 
days; in its distance from, or propinquity to, the next Sunday. I 
had my Wednesday feelings, my Saturday nights’ sensations. The 
genius of each day was upon me distinctly during the whole of 
it, affecting my appetite, spirits, etc. The phantom of the next 
day, with the dreary five to follow, sate as a load upon my poor 
Sabbath recreations. What charm has washed that Ethiop white? 
What is gone of Black Monday? All days are the same. Sunday 
itself —that unfortunate failure of a holyday as it too often 
proved, what with my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to 
get the greatest quantity of pleasure out of it— is melted down 
into a week-day. I can spare to go to church now, without 
grudging the huge cantle which it used to seem to cut out of the 
holiday. I have time for everything. I can visit a sick friend. 
I can interrupt the man of much occupation when he is busiest. 
I can insult him with an invitation to take a day’s pleasure with 
me to Windsor this fine May-morning. It is Lucretian pleasure to 
behold the poor drudges, whom I have left behind in the world, 
carking and caring; like horses in a mill, drudging on in the same 
eternal round — and what is it all for? A man can never have 
too much Time to himself, nor too little to do. Had I a little 
son, I would christen him Notruinc-tTo-po; he should do nothing. 
Man, I verily believe, is out of his element as long as he is 
operative. I am altogether for the life contemplative. Will no 
kindly earthquake come and swallow up those accursed cotton- 
mills? Take me that lumber of a desk there, and bow] it down 


As low as to the fiends. 


I am no longer ******, clerk to the Firm of, &c. I am 
Retired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens. I am 
already come to be known by my vacant face and careless gesture, 
perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any settled purpose. I 
walk about; not to and from. They tell me, a certain cum dignitate 
air, that has been buried so long with my other good parts, has 
begun to shoot forth in my person. I grow into gentility per- 
ceptibly. When I take up a newspaper, it is to read the state of 
the opera. Opus operatum est. have done all that I came into 


this world to do. I have worked task-work, and have the rest of 
the day to myself. 


1 The work is completed. 
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OLD CHINA 


I Have an almost feminine partiality for old china. When I 
go to see any great house, I inquire for the china-closet, and next 
for the picture-gallery. I cannot defend the order of preference, 
but by saying that we have all some taste or other, of too ancient a 
date to admit of our remembering distinctly that it was an 
acquired one. I can call to mind the first play, and the first 
exhibition, that I was taken to; but I am not conscious of a time 
when china jars and saucers were introduced into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then — why should I now have? —to 
those little, lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that, under the 
notion of men and women, float about, uncircumscribed by any 
element, in that world before perspective — a china tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — whom distance cannot diminish 
— figuring up in the air (so they appear to our optics), yet on 
terra firma still — for so we must in courtesy interpret that speck 
of deeper blue, which the decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, had 
made to spring up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if possible, 
with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea to a lady 
from a salver——two miles off. See how distance seems to set 
off respect! And here the same lady, or another — for likeness 
is identity on tea-cups — is stepping into a little fairy boat, moored 
on the hither side of this calm garden river, with a dainty mincing 

foot, which in a right angle of incidence (as angles go in our 
world) must infallibly land her in the midst of a flowery mead — 
a furlong off on the other side of the same strange stream! 

Farther on — if far or near can be predicated of their world 
— see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit couchant, and coextensive — so objects 
show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our Hyson 
(which we are old-fashioned enough to drink unmixed still of an 
afternoon), some of. these speciosa miracula* upon a set of 
extraordinary old blue china (a recent purchase) which we were 
now for the first time using; and could not help remarking, how 
favourable circumstances had been to us of late years, that we 
could afford to please the eye sometimes with trifles of this sort — 


1 Shining wonders. 
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when a passing sentiment seemed to overshade the brows of my 
companion. I am quick at detecting these summer clouds in 
Bridget. : 

“T wish the good old times would come again,” she said, 
“ when we were not quite so rich. I do not mean that I want 
to be poor; but there was a middle state ”” — so she was pleased to 
ramble on, — “ in which I am sure we were a great deal happier. 
A purchase is but a purchase, now that you have money enough 
and to spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph. When we 
coveted a cheap luxury (and, O! how much ado I had to get you 
to consent in those times!), we were used to have a debate two or 
three days before, and to weigh the for and agaist, and think what 
we might spare it out of, and what saving we could hit upon, that 
should be an equivalent. A thing was worth buying then, when 
we felt the money that we paid for it. 

“Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to hang 
upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, it grew so 
threadbare — and all because of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which you dragged home late at night from Barker’s in Covent- 
garden? Do you remember how we eyed it for weeks before we 
could make up our minds to the purchase, and had not come to a 
determination till it was near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, 
when you set off from Islington, fearing you should be too late — 
and when the old bookseller with some grumbling opened his 
shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting bedwards) 
lighted out the relic from his dusty treasures— and when you 
lugged it home, wishing it were twice as cumbersome — and when 
you presented it to me — and when we were exploring the perfect- 
ness of it (collating you called it) —and while I was repairing 
some of the loose leaves with paste, which your impatience would 
not suffer to be left till daybreak — was there no pleasure in being 
a poor man? or can those neat black clothes which you wear now, 
and are so careful to keep brushed, since we have become rich 
and finical, give you half the honest vanity with which you flaunted 
it about in that over-worn suit — your old corbeau — for four or 
five weeks longer than you should have done, to pacify your 
conscience for the mighty sum of fifteen —or sixteen shillings 
was it? —a great affair we thought it then — which you had 
lavished on the old folio. Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever bring me home 
any nice old purchases now. 


“When you came home with twenty apologies for laying out 
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a less number of shillings upon that print after Lionardo, which 
we christened the Lady Blanch ’; when you looked at the purchase, 
and thought of the money — and thought of the money, and looked 
again at the picture — was there no pleasure in being a poor man? 
Now, you have nothing to do but to walk into Colnaghi’s, and 
buy a wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do you? 

“Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, and 
Potter’s bar, and Waltham, when we had a holyday — holydays 
and all other fun are gone now we are rich —and the little hand- 
basket in which I used to deposit our day’s fare of savoury cold 
lamb and salad —~and how you would pry about at noon-tide for 
some decent house, where we might go in and produce our store — 
only paying for the ale that you must call for—and speculate 
upon the looks of the landlady, and whether she was likely to 
allow us a tablecloth — and wish for such another honest hostess 
as Izaak Walton has described many a one on the pleasant banks 
of the Lea, when he went a fishing — and sometimes they would 
prove obliging enough, and sometimes they would look grudgingly 
upon us— but we had cheerful looks still for one another, and 
would eat our plain food savourily, scarcely grudging Piscator his 
Trout Hall? Now—when we go out for a day’s pleasuring, 
which is seldom, moreover, we ride part of the way and go into a 
fine inn, and order the best of dinners, never debating the expense 
—which, after all, never has half the relish of those chance 
country snaps, when we were at the mercy of uncertain usage, and 
a precarious welcome. 

“You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but in the 
pit. Do you remember where it was we used to sit, when we 
saw the battle of Hexham, and the Surrender of Calais, and 
Bannister and Mrs. Bland in the Children in the Wood.— when 
we squeezed out our shillings apiece to sit three or four times in 
a season in the one-shilling gallery — where you felt all the time 
that you ought not to have brought me—and more strongly I 
felt obligation to you for having brought me —and the pleasure 
was the better for a little shame— and when the curtain drew 
up, what cared we for our place in the house, or what mattered it 
where we were sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in 
Arden, or with Viola at the Court of Illyria? You used to say 
that the gallery was the best place of all for enjoying a play 
socially — that the relish of such exhibitions must be in proportion 
to the infrequency of going — that the company we met there, 
not being in general readers of plays, were obliged to attend the 
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more, and did attend, to what was going on, on the stage — because 
a word lost would have been a chasm, which it was impossible for 
them to fill up. With such reflections we consoled our pride 
then — and I appeal to you whether, as a woman, I met generally 
with less attention and accommodation than I have done since in 
more expensive situations in the house? The getting in, indeed, 
and the crowding up those inconvenient staircases, was bad enough, 
—but there was still a law of civility to woman recognized to 
quite as great an extent as we ever found in the other passages — 
and how a little difficulty overcome heightened the snug seat, and 
the play, afterwards! Now we can only pay our money, and walk 
in. You cannot see, you say, in the galleries now. I am sure we 
saw, and heard too, well enough then — but sight, and all, I think, 
is gone with our poverty. 

“There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before they became 
quite common — in the first dish of peas, while they were yet 
dear — to have them for a nice supper, a treat. What treat can 
we have now! If we were to treat ourselves now — that is, to 
have dainties a little above our means, it would be selfish and 
wicked. It is the very little more that we allow ourselves beyond 
what the actual poor can get at, that makes what I call a treat — 
when two people living together, as we have done, now and then 
indulge themselves in a cheap luxury, which both like; while each 
apologizes, and is willing to take both halves of the blame to his 
single share. I see no harm in people making much of themselves 
in that sense of the word. It may give them a hint how to make 
much of others. But now— what I mean by the word — we 
never do make much of ourselves. None but the poor can do it. 
I do not mean the veriest poor of all, but persons as we were, just 
above poverty. 

“IT know what you were going to say, that it is mighty pleasant 
at the end of the year to make all meet, —and much ado we 
used to have every Thirty-first Night of December to account for 
our exceedings—- many a long face did you make over your 
puzzled accounts, and in contriving to make it out how we had 
spent so much —or that we had not spent so much —or that 
it was impossible we should spend so much next year — 
and still we found our slender capital decreasing — but 
then, betwixt ways, and projects, and compromises of one sort 
or another, and talk of curtailing this charge, and doing without 
that for the future — and the hope that youth brings, and laugh- 
ing spirits (in which you were never poor till now), we pocketed 
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up our loss, and in conclusion, with ‘lusty brimmers’ (as you used 
to quote it out of hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton, as you called him), 
we used to welcome in the ‘coming guest.’ Now we have no 
reckoning at all at the end of the old year—no flattering 
promises about the new year doing better for us.” 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occasions, that when 
she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful how I interrupt it. 
I could not help, however, smiling at the phantom of wealth which 
her dear imagination had conjured up out of a clear income of 
poor — hundred pounds a year. “It is true we were happier when 
we were poorer, but we were also younger, my cousin. I am afraid 
we must put up with the excess, for if we were to shake the 
superflux into the sea, we should not much mend ourselves. That 
we had much to struggle with, as we grew up together, we have 
reason to be most thankful. It strengthened and knit our compact 
closer. We could never have been what we have been to each 
other, if we had always had the sufficiency which you now com- 
plain of. The resisting power — those natural dilations of the 
youthful spirit, which circumstances cannot straiten — with us are 
long since passed away. Competence to age is supplementary youth, 
a sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the best that is to be had. 
We must ride, where we formerly walked: live better, and lie 
softer — and shall be wise to do so— than we had means to do 
in those good old days you speak of. Yet could those days return 
— could you and I once more walk our thirty miles a day — could 
Bannister and Mrs. Bland again be young, and you and I be young 
to see them—could the good old one-shilling gallery days 
return — they are dreams, my cousin, now — but could you and I 
at this moment, instead of this quiet argument, by our well- 
carpeted fireside, sitting on this luxurious sofa— be once more 
struggling up those inconvenient staircases, pushed about, and 
squeezed, and elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor gallery 
scramblers — could I once more hear those anxious shrieks of 
yours — and the delicious Tank God, we are safe, which always 
followed when the topmost stair, conquered, let in the first light 
of the whole cheerful theatre down beneath us —I know not the 
fathom line that ever touched a descent so deep as I would be 
willing to bury more wealth in than Creesus had, or the great 
Jew R—-——- is supposed to have, to purchase it. And now do 
just look at that merry little Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, 
big enough for a bed-tester over the head of that pretty insipid 
half-Madonna-ish chit of a lady in that very blue summer- 
house.” 
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PREFACE 


BY A FRIEND OF THE LATE ELIA 


Tuis poor gentleman, who for some months past had been in 
a declining way, hath at length paid his final tribute to nature. 

To say truth, it is time he were gone. The humour of the 
thing, if there was ever much in it, was pretty well exhausted; and 
a two years and a half existence has been a tolerable duration for 
a phantom. 

I am now at liberty to confess, that much which I have heard 
objected to my late friends writings was well-founded. Crude 
they are, I grant you—a sort of unlicked, incondite things — 
villanously pranked in an affected array of antique modes and 
phrases. ‘They had not been Ais, if they had been other than 
such; and better it is, that a writer should be natural in a self- 
pleasing quaintness, than to affect a naturalness (so called) that 
should be strange to him. Egotistical they have been pronounced 
by some who did not know, that what he tells us, as of himself, 
was often true only (historically) of another; as in a former 
Essay (to save many instances) — where under the first person (his 
favourite figure) he shadows forth the forlorn estate of a country- 
boy placed at a London school, far from his friends and con- 
nections — in direct opposition to his own early history. If it be 
egotism to imply and twine with his own identity the griefs and 
affections of another — making himself many, or reducing many 
unto himself — then is the skilful novelist, who all alone brings 
in his hero, or heroine, speaking of themselves, the greatest egotist 
of all; who yet has never, therefore, been accused of that narrow- 
ness. And how shall the intenser dramatist escape being faulty, 
who doubtless, under cover of passion uttered by another, often- 
times gives blameless vent to his most inward feelings, and ex- 
presses his own story modestly? 

My late friend was in many respects a singular character. 
Those who did not like him, hated him; and some, who once liked 
him, afterwards became his bitterest haters. The truth is, he gave 
himself too little concern what he uttered, and in whose presence. 
He observed neither time nor place, and would e’en out with what 
came uppermost. With the severe religionist he would pass for 
a free-thinker; while the other faction set him down for a bigot, 
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or persuaded themselves that he belied his sentiments. Few under- 
stood him; and I am not certain that at all times he quite understood 
himself. He too much affected that dangerous figure — irony. 
He sowed doubtful speeches, and reaped plain, unequivocal hatred. 
He would interrupt the gravest discussion with some light jest; 
and yet, perhaps, not quite irrelevant in ears that could understand 
it. Your long and much talkers hated him. The informal habit 
of his mind, joined to an inveterate impediment of speech, forbade 
him to be an orator; and he seemed determined that no one else 
should play that part when he was present. He was petit and 
ordinary in his person and appearance. I have seen him some- 
times in what is called good company, but where he has been a 
stranger, sit silent, and be suspected for an odd fellow; till some 
unlucky oc¢asion provoking it, he would stutter out some senseless 
pun (not altogether senseless perhaps, if rightly taken), which has 
stamped his character for the evening. It was hit or miss with 
him; but nine times out of ten he contrived by this device to send 
away a whole company his enemies. His conceptions rose kindlier 
than his utterance, and his happiest izzpromptus had the appearance 
of effort. He has been accused of trying to be witty, when in 
truth he was but struggling to give his poor thoughts articulation. 
He chose his companions for some individuality of character which 
they manifested. — Hence, not many persons of science, and few 
professed /iterati, were of his councils. They were, for the most 
part, persons of an uncertain fortune; and, as to such people com- 
monly nothing is more obnoxious than a gentleman of settled 
(though moderate) income, he passed with most of them for a 
great miser. ‘To my knowledge this was a mistake. His intimados, 
to confess a truth, were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. 
He found them floating on the surface of society; and the colour, 
or something else, in the weed pleased him. ‘The burrs stuck to 
him — but they were good and loving burrs for all that. He 
never greatly cared for the society of what are called good people. 
If any of these were scandalised (and offences were sure to arise), 
he could not help it. When he has been remonstrated with for 
not making more concessions to the feelings of good people, he 
would retort by asking, what one point did these good people ever 
concede to him? He was temperate in his meals and diversions, 
but always kept a little on this side of abstemiousness. Only in 
the use of the Indian weed he might be thought a little excessive. 
He took it, he would say, as a solvent of speech. Marry — as the 
friendly vapour ascended, how his prattle would curl up sometimes 
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with it! the ligaments which tongue-tied him were loosened, and 
the stammerer proceeded a statist. 

I do not know whether I ought to bemoan or rejoice that my 
old friend is departed. His jests were beginning to grow obsolete, 
and his stories to be found out. He felt the approaches of age; 
and while he pretended to cling to life, you saw how slender were 
the ties left to bind him. Discoursing with him latterly on this 
subject, he expressed himself with a pettishness, which I thought 
unworthy of him. In our walks about his suburban retreat (as 
he called it) at Shacklewell, some children belonging to a school 
of industry had met us, and bowed and courtseyed, as he thought, 
in an especial manner to Aim, “They take me for a visiting 
governor,” he muttered earnestly. He had a horror, which he 
carried to a foible, of looking like anything important and parochial. 
He thought that he approached nearer to that stamp daily. He 
had a general aversion from being treated like a grave or respectable 
character, and kept a wary eye upon the advances of age that should 
so entitle him. He herded always, while it was possible, with 
people younger than himself. He did not conform to the march 
of time, but was dragged along in the procession. His manners 
lagged behind his years. He was too much of the boy-man. The 
toga virilis’ never sate gracefully on his shoulders. The im- 
pressions of infancy had burnt into him, and he resented the 
impertinence of manhood. ‘These were weaknesses; but such as 
they were, they are a key to explicate some of his writings. 


MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST 


“A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the game.” 
This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah Battle (now with God), 
who, next to her devotions, loved a good game at whist. She was 
none of your lukewarm gamesters, your half-and-half players, who 
have no objection to take a hand, if you want one to make up a 
rubber; who affirm that they have no pleasure in winning; that they 
like to win one game, and lose another; that they can while away 
an hour very agreeably at a card-table, but are indifferent whether 
they play or no; and will desire an adversary, who has slipped a 
wrong card, to take it up and play another. These insufferable 


1 Toga of manhood, 
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triflers are the curse of a table. One of these flies will spoil a 
whole pot. Of such it may be said that they do not play at cards, 
but only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, as I 
do, from her heart and soul; and would not, save upon a striking 
emergency, willingly seat herself at the same table with them. 
She loved a thorough-paced partner, a determined enemy. She 
took, and gave, no concessions. She hated favours. She never 
made a revoke, nor ever passed it over in her adversary without 
exacting the utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight: cut 
and thrust. She held not her good sword (her cards) “like a 
dancer.” She sate bolt upright; and neither showed you her cards, 
nor desired to see yours. All people have their blind side — their 
superstitions; and I have heard her declare, under the rose, that 
Hearts was her favourite suit. 

I never in my life — and I knew Sarah Battle many of the best 
years of it — saw her take out her snuff-box when it was her turn 
to play; or snuff a candle in the middle of a game; or ring for a 
servant, till it was fairly over. She never introduced, or con- 
nived at, miscellaneous conversation during its process. As she 
emphatically observed, cards were cards; and if I ever saw un- 
mingled distaste in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the 
airs of a young gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with 
difficulty persuaded to take a hand; and who, in his excess of 
candour, declared, that he thought there was no harm in unbending 
the mind now and then, after serious studies, in recreations of that 
kind! She could not bear to have her noble occupation, to which 
she wound up her faculties, considered in that light. It was her 
business, her duty, the thing she came into the world to do, — 
and she did it. She unbent her mind afterwards — over a book. 

Pope was her favourite author: his Rape of the Lock her 
favourite work. She once did me the favour to play over with 
me (with the cards) his celebrated game of Ombre in that poem; 
and to explain to me how far it agreed with, and in what points 
it would be found to differ from, tradrille. Her illustrations were 
apposite and poignant; and I had the pleasure of sending the 
substance of them to Mr. Bowles; but I suppose they came too late 
to be inserted among his ingenious notes upon that author. 

Quadrille, she has often told me, was her first love; but whist 
had engaged her maturer esteem. ‘The former, she said, was 
showy and specious, and likely to allure young persons. The uncer- 
tainty and quick shifting of partners — a thing which the constancy 
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of whist abhors; — the dazzling supremacy and regal investiture of 
Spadille !— absurd, as she justly observed, in the pure aristocracy 
of whist, where his crown and garter give him no proper power 
above his brother-nobility of the Aces; the giddy vanity, so 
taking to the inexperienced, of playing alone; — above all, the 
overpowering attractions of a Sans Prendre Vole,*—to the 
triumph of which there is certainly nothing parallel or approach- 
ing, in the contingencies of whist; —all these, she would say, 
make quadrille a game of captivation to the young and enthusiastic. 
But whist was the solider game: that was her word. It was a long 
meal; not, like quadrille, a feast of snatches. One or two rubbers 
might coextend in duration with an evening. They gave time 
to form rooted friendships, to cultivate steady enmities. She 
despised the chance-started, capricious, and ever-fluctuating alli- 
ances of the other. The skirmishes of quadrille, she would say, 
reminded her of the petty ephemeral embroilments of the little 
Italian states, depicted by Machiavel: perpetually changing postures 
and connexions; bitter foes to-day, sugared darlings to-morrow; 
kissing and scratching in a breath; — but the wars of whist were 
comparable to the long, steady, deep-rooted, rational antipathies of 
the great French and English nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her favourite 
game. There was nothing silly in it, like the nob in cribbage — 
nothing superfluous. No flushes — that most irrational of all pleas 
that a reasonable being can set up:—that any one should claim 
four by virtue of holding cards of the same mark and colour, 
without reference to the playing of the game, or the individual 
worth or pretensions of the cards themselves! She held this to be 
a solecism; as pitiful an ambition at cards as alliteration is in 
authorship. She despised superficiality, and looked deeper than the 
colours of things. — Suits were soldiers, she would say, and must 
have a uniformity of array to distinguish them: but what should 
we say to a foolish squire, who should claim a merit from dressing 
up his tenantry in red jackets, that never were to be marshalled — 
never to take the field? — She even wished that whist were more 
simple than it is; and, in my mind, would have stripped it of 
some appendages, which, in the state of human frailty, may be 
venially, and even commendably, allowed of. She saw no reason 
for the deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. Why not 
one suit always trumps? —- Why two colours, when the mark of 

1 Ace of spades. 
2 “Playing alone” and taking all the tricks. 
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the suits would have sufficiently distinguished them without it? 

“But the eye, my dear Madame, is agreeably refreshed with the 
variety. Man is not a creature of pure reason — he must have his 
senses delightfully appealed to. We see it in Roman Catholic 
countries, where the music and the paintings draw in many to 
worship, whom your quaker spirit of unsensualizing would have 
kept out. — You, yourself, have a pretty collection of paintings — 
but confess to me, whether, walking in your gallery at Sandham, 
among those clear Vandykes, or among the Paul Potters in the ante- 
room, you ever felt your bosom glow with an elegant delight, at 
all comparable to sat you have it in your power to experience most 
evenings over a well-arranged assortment of the court-cards? — 
the pretty antic habits, like heralds in a procession —the gay 
triumph-assuring scarlets— the contrasting deadly-killing sables — 
the ‘hoary majesty of spades’ — Pam? in all his glory! — 

“ All these might be dispensed with; and with their naked names 
upon the drab pasteboard, the game might go on very well, picture- 
less; but the Jeauty of cards would be extinguished for ever. 
Stripped of all that is imaginative in them, they must degenerate 
into mere gambling. — Imagine a dull deal board, or drum head, 
to spread them on, instead of that nice verdant carpet (next to 
nature’s), fittest arena for those courtly combatants to play their 
gallant jousts and turneys in! — Exchange those delicately-turned 
ivory markers— (work of Chinese artist, unconscious of their 
symbol, — or as profanely slighting their true application as the 
arrantest Ephesian journeyman that turned out those little shrines 
for the goddess) — exchange them for little bits of leather (our 
ancestors’ money), or chalk and a slate! ” 

The old lady, with a smile, confessed the soundness of my logic; 
and to her approbation of my arguments on her favourite topic 
that evening I have always fancied myself indebted for the legacy 
of a curious cribbage-board, made of the finest Sienna marble, which 
her maternal uncle (old Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere 
celebrated) brought with him from Florence: — this, and a trifle 
of five hundred pounds, came to me at her death. 

The former bequest (which I do not least value) I have kept 
with religious care; though she herself, to confess a truth, was 
never greatly taken with cribbage. It was an essentially vulgar 
game, I have heard her say, — disputing with her uncle, who was 
very partial to it. She could never heartily bring her mouth to 
pronounce “ go,” or “ that’s a go.” She called it an un- 


1 Knave of Clubs, 
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grammatical game. The pegging teased her. I once knew 
her to forfeit a rubber (a five-dollar stake), because she would 
not take advantage of the turn-up knave, which would have given it 
her, but which she must have claimed by the disgraceful tenure 
of declaring “two for his heels.’ There is something extremely 
genteel in this sort of self-denial. Sarah Battle was a gentlewoman 
born. 

Piquet she held the best game at the cards for two persons, 
though she would ridicule the pedantry of the terms— such as 
pique — repique — the capot — they savoured (she thought) of af- 
fectation. But games for two, or even three, she never greatly cared 
for. She loved the quadrate, or square. She would argue thus: — 
Cards are warfare: the ends are gain, with glory. But cards are 
war, in disguise of a sport: when single adversaries encounter, the 
ends proposed are too palpable. By themselves, it is too close a 
fight; with spectators, it is not much bettered. No looker on can 
be interested, except for a bet, and then it is a mere affair of 
money; he cares not for your luck sympathetically, or for your 
play. — Three are still worse; a mere naked war of every man 
against every man, as in cribbage, without league or alliance; or a 
rotation of petty and contradictory interests, a succession of heart- 
less leagues, and not much more hearty infractions of them, as in 
tradrille.— But in square games (she meant whist), all that is 
possible to be attained in card-playing is accomplished. There are 
the incentives of profit with honour, common to every species — 
though the /atter can be but very imperfectly enjoyed in those 
other games, where the spectator is only feebly a participator. But 
the parties in whist are spectators and principals too. ‘They are a 
theatre to themselves, and a looker on is not wanted. He is rather 
worse than nothing, and an impertinence. Whist abhors neutrality, 
or interests beyond its sphere. You glory in some surprising 
stroke of skill or fortune, not because a cold —or even an inter- 
ested — bystander witnesses it, but because your partner sympathises 
in the contingency. You win for two. You triumph for two. 
Two are exalted, Two again are mortified; which divides their 
disgrace, as the conjunction doubles (by taking off the invidious- 
ness) your glories. Two losing to two are better reconciled, than 
one to one in that close butchery. The hostile feeling is weakened 
by multiplying the channels. War becomes a civil game. — By 
such reasonings as these the old lady was accustomed to defend her 
favourite pastime. 


No inducements could ever prevail upon her to play at any 
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game, where chance entered into the composition, for nothing. 
Chance, she would argue —and here again, admire the subtlety 
of her conclusion! — chance is nothing, but where something else 
depends upon it. It is obvious that cannot be glory. What 
rational cause of exultation could it give to a man to turn up size 
ace a hundred times together by himself? or before spectators, 
where no stake was depending? — Make a lottery of a hundred 
thousand tickets with but one fortunate number — and what 
possible principle of our nature, except stupid wonderment, could 
it gratify to gain that number as many times successively, without a 
prize? Therefore she disliked the mixture of chance in back- 
gammon, where it was not played for money. She called it 
foolish, and those people idiots, who were taken with a lucky hit 
under such circumstances. Games of pure skill were as little to 
her fancy. Played for a stake, they were a mere system of over- 
reaching. Played for glory, they were a mere setting of one 
man’s wit, — his memory, or combination-faculty rather — against 
another’s; like a mock-engagement at a review, bloodless and 
profitless. — She could not conceive a game wanting the spritely 
infusion of chance, the handsome excuses of good fortune. 
Two people playing at chess in a corner of a room, whilst whist 
was stirring in the centre, would inspire her with insufferable 
horror and ennui. ‘Those well-cut similitudes of Castles and 
Knights, the imagery of the board, she would argue (and I think 
in this case justly), were entirely misplaced and senseless. ‘Those 
hard head-contests can in no instance ally with the fancy. They 
reject form and colour. A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) 
were the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nurturing the bad 
passions, she would retort, that man is a gaming animal. He must 
be always trying to get the better in something or other: — that this 
passion can. scarcely be more safely expended than upon a game at 
cards: that cards are a temporary illusion; in truth, a mere drama; 
for we do but play at being mightily concerned, where a few idle 
shillings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, we are as mightily 
concerned as those whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. ‘They 
are a sort of dream-fighting; much ado, great battling, and little 
bloodshed; mighty means for disproportioned ends; quite as divert- 
ing, and a great deal more innoxious, than many of those more 
serious games of life, which men play, without esteeming them to 
be such. — 

With great deference to the old lady’s judgment on these 
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matters, 1 think I have experienced some moments in my life 
when playing at cards for nothing has even been agreeable. When 
I am in sickness, or not in the best spirits, 1 sometimes call for 
the cards, and play a game at piquet for Jove with my cousin 
Bridget — Bridget Elia. 

I grant there is something sneaking in it; but with a toothache, 
or a sprained ankle, — when you are subdued and humble, — 
you are glad to put up with an inferior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced, as sick whist. 

I grant it is not the highest style of man—JI deprecate the 
manes of Sarah Battle —she lives not, alas! to whom I should 
apologise. — 

At such times, those terms which my old friend objected to, 
come in as something admissible. —I love to get a tierce or a 
quatorze, though they mean nothing. I am subdued to an inferior 
interest. "Those shadows of winning amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I capotted* her) — 
(dare I tell thee, how foolish I am?) —I wished it might have 
lasted for ever, though we gained nothing, and lost nothing, though 
it was a mere shade of play: I would be content to go on in that 
idle folly for ever. The pipkin should be ever boiling, that was 
to prepare the gentle lenitive to my foot, which Bridget was doomed 
to apply after the game was over: and, as I do not much relish 
appliances, there it should ever bubble. Bridget and I should be 
ever playing. 


THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 


I LIKE to meet a sweep— understand me—not a grown 
sweeper — old chimney-sweepers are by no means attractive — 
but one of those tender novices, blooming through their first 
nigritude, the maternal washings not quite effaced from the cheek 
— such as come forth with the dawn, or somewhat earlier, with 
their little professional notes sounding like the peep-peep of a young 
sparrow; or liker to the matin lark should I pronounce them, in 
their aérial ascents not seldom anticipating the sunrise? 

I have a kindly yearning towards these dim specks — poor blots 
— innocent blacknesses — 


1 Won all the cards. 
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I reverence these young Africans of our own growth — these 
almost clergy imps, who sport their cloth without assumption; and 
from their little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the nipping air 
of a December morning, preach a lesson of patience to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to witness their 
operation! to see a chit no bigger than one’s self enter, one 
knew not by what process, into what seemed the fauces Averni 
— to pursue him in imagination, as he went sounding on through 
so many dark stifling caverns, horrid shades! to shudder with the 
idea that “now, surely he must be lost for ever!” to revive at 
hearing his feeble shout of discovered daylight— and then 
(O fulness of delight!) running out of doors, to come just in 
time to see the sable phenomenon emerge in safety, the brandished 
weapon of his art victorious like some flag waved over a conquered 
citadel! I seem to remember having been told, that a bad sweep 
was once left in a stack with his brush, to indicate which way the 
wind blew. It was an awful spectacle, certainly; not much unlike 
the old stage direction in Macbeth, where the “ Apparition of a 
child crowned, with a tree in his hand, rises.” 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in thy early 
rambles, it is good to give him a penny, — it is better to give him 
two-pence. If it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles 
of his hard occupation, a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accom- 
paniment) be superadded, the demand on thy humanity will surely 
rise to a tester. 

There is a composition, the groundwork of which I have under- 
stood to be the sweet wood yclept sassafras. This wood boiled down 
to a kind of tea, and tempered with an infusion of milk and sugar, 
hath to some tastes a delicacy beyond the China luxury. I know 
not how thy palate may relish it; for myself, with every deference 
to the judicious Mr. Read, who hath time out of mind kept open 
a shop (the only one he avers in London) for the vending of this 
“‘ wholesome and pleasant beverage,” on the south side of Fleet- 
street, as thou approachest Bridge-street — the only Salopian house, 
—JI have never yet adventured to dip my own particular lip in a 
basin of his commended ingredients —a cautious premonition to 
the olfactories constantly whispering to me, that my stomach must 
infallibly, with all due courtesy, decline it. Yet I have seen 
palates, otherwise not uninstructed in dietetical elegancies, sup it 
up with avidity. ; 

I know not by what particular conformation of the organ it 

1 Jaws of Avernus, or hell. 
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happens, but I have always found that this composition is sur- 
prisingly gratifying to the palate of a young chimney-sweeper — 
whether the oily particles (sassafras is slightly oleaginous) do 
attenuate and soften the fuliginous concretions, which are some~- 
times found (in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the mouth 
in these unfledged practitioners; or whether Nature, sensible that 
she had mingled too much of bitter wood in the lot of these raw 
victims, caused to grow out of the earth her sassafras for a sweet 
lenitive — but so it is, that no possible taste or odour to the senses 
of a young chimney-sweeper can convey a delicate excitement com- 
parable to this mixture. Being penniless, they will yet hang their 
black heads over the ascending steam, to gratify one sense if 
possible, seemingly no less pleased than those domestic animals — 
cats — when they purr over a new-found sprig of valerian. There 
is something more in these sympathies than philosophy can 
inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth, not without reason, that his is 
the only Salopian house; yet be it known to thee, Reader — if 
thou art one who keepest what are called good hours, thou art 
haply ignorant of the fact——-he hath a race of industrious 
imitators, who from stalls, and under open sky, dispense the same 
savoury mess to humbler customers, at that dead time of the dawn, 
when (as extremes meet) the rake, reeling home from his mid- 
night cups, and the hard-handed artisan leaving his bed to resume 
the premature labours of the day, jostle, not unfrequently to the 
manifest disconcerting of the former, for the honours of the pave- 
ment. It is the time when, in summer, between the expired and the 
not yet relumined kitchen-fires, the kennels of our fair metropolis 
give forth their least satisfactory odours. The rake, who wisheth 
to dissipate his o’ernight vapours in more grateful coffee, curses 
the ungenial fume, as he passeth; but the artisan stops to taste, 
and blesses the fragrant breakfast. 

This is Saloop—the precocious herb-woman’s darling — the 
delight of the early gardener, who transports his smoking cabbages 
by break of day from Hammersmith to Covent Garden’s famed 
piazzas — the delight, and oh! I fear, too often the envy, of the 
unpennied sweep. Him shouldst thou haply encounter, with his 
dim visage pendent over the grateful steam, regale him with a 
sumptuous basin (it will cost thee but three-halfpennies) and a 
slice of delicate bread and butter (an added halfpenny) — so may 
thy culinary fires, eased of the o’ercharged secretions from thy 
worst-placed hospitalities, curl up a lighter volume to the welkin — 
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so may the descending soot never taint thy costly well-ingredienced 
soups —nor the odious cry, quick-reaching from street to street, 
of the fired chimney, invite the rattling engines from ten adjacent 
parishes, to disturb for a casual scintillation thy peace and pocket! 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street affronts: the jeers 
and taunts of the populace; the low-bred triumph they display over 
the casual trip, or splashed stocking, of a gentleman. Yet can I 
endure the jocularity of a young sweep with something more 
than forgiveness. — In the last winter but one, pacing along Cheap- 
side with my accustomed precipitation when I walk westward, a 
treacherous slide brought me upon my back in an instant. I 
scrambled up with pain and shame enough — yet outwardly trying 
to face it down, as if nothing had happened — when the roguish 
grin of one of these young wits encountered me. ‘There he stood, | 
pointing me out with his dusky finger to the mob, and to a poor 
woman (I suppose his mother) in particular, till the tears for the 
exquisiteness of the fun (so he thought it) worked themselves out 
the corners of his poor red eyes, red from many a previous weep- 
ing, and soot-inflamed, yet twinkling through all with such a joy, 
snatched out of desolation, that Hogarth — but Hogarth has got 
him already (how could he miss him?) in the March to Finchley, 
grinning at the pieman—there he stood, as he stands in the 
picture, irremovable, as if the jest was to last for ever — with such 
a maximum of glee, and minimum of mischief, in his mirth — for 
the grin of a genuine sweep hath absolutely no malice in it — 
that I could have been content, if the honour of a gentleman might 
endure it, to have remained his butt and his mockery till midnight. 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what are called 
a fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips (the ladies must pardon 
me) is a casket presumably holding such jewels; but, methinks, they 
should take leave to “air” them as frugally as possible. The fine 
lady, or fine gentleman, who show me their teeth, show me bones. 
Yet must I confess, that from the mouth of a true sweep, a display 
(even to ostentation) of those white and shiny ossifications, strikes 
me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, and an allowable piece of 
foppery. It is, as when 


A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 


It is like some remnant of gentry not quite extinct; a badge of 
better days; a hint of nobility: — and, doubtless, under the 
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obscuring darkness and double night of their forlorn disguisement, 
oftentimes lurketh good blood, and gentle conditions, derived 
from lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. The premature appren- 
ticements of these tender victims give but too much encouragement, 
I fear, to clandestine and almost infantile abductions; the seeds of 
civility and true courtesy, so often discernible in these young 
grafts (not otherwise to be accounted for) plainly hint at some 
forced adoptions; many noble Rachels mourning for their children, 
even in our days, countenance the fact; the tales of fairy-spiriting 
may shadow a lamentable verity, and the recovery of the young 
Montagu be but a solitary instance of good fortune out of many 
irreparable and hopeless defiliations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few years since 
— under a ducal canopy — (that seat of the Howards is an object 
of curiosity to visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which the late duke 
was especially a connoisseur) — encircled with curtains of deli- 
catest crimson, with starry coronets inwoven — folded between a 
pair of sheets whiter and softer than the lap where Venus lulled 
Ascanius — was discovered by chance, after all methods of search 
had failed, at noon-day, fast asleep, a lost chimney-sweeper. The 
little creature, having somehow confounded his passage among the 
intricacies of those lordly chimneys, by some unknown aperture 
had alighted upon this magnificent chamber; and, tired with his 
tedious explorations, was unable to resist the delicious invitement 
to repose, which he there saw exhibited; so, creeping between the 
sheets very quietly, laid his black head upon the pillow, and slept 
like a young Howard. 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the Castle. — But I 
cannot help seeming to perceive a confirmation of what I had just 
hinted at in this story. A high instinct vas at work in the case, 
or | am mistaken. Is it probable that a poor child of that descrip- 
tion, with whatever weariness he might be visited, would have 
ventured, under such a penalty as he would be taught to expect, 
to uncover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, and deliberately to lay 
himself down between them, when the rug, or the carpet, presented 
an obvious couch, still far above his pretensions — is this probable, 
I would ask, if the great power of nature, which I contend for, 
had not been manifested within him, prompting to the adventure? 
Doubtless this young nobleman (for such my mind misgives me 
that he must be) was allured by some memory, not amounting to 
full consciousness, of his condition in infancy, when he was used 
to be lapped by his mother, or his nurse, in just such sheets as he 
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there found, into which he was now but creeping back as into his 
proper imcunabula* and resting-place.—By no other theory than 
by this sentiment of a pre-existent state (as I may call it), can I 
explain a deed so venturous, and, indeed, upon any other system, 
so indecorous, in this tender, but unseasonable, sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem White was so impressed with a belief 
of metamorphoses like this frequently taking place, that in some 
sort to reverse the wrongs if fortune in these poor changelings, he 
instituted an annual feast of chimney-sweepers, at which it was 
his pleasure to officiate as host and waiter. It was a solemn supper 
held in Smithfield, upon the yearly return of the fair of St. 
Bartholomew. Cards were issued a week before to the master- 
sweeps in and about the metropolis, confining the invitation to 
their younger fry. Now and then an elderly stripling would get 
in among us, and be good-naturedly winked at; but our main body 
were infantry. One unfortunate wight, indeed, who, relying 
upon his dusky suit, had intruded himself into our party, but by 
tokens was providentially discovered in time to be no chimney- 
sweeper, (all is not soot which looks so,) was quoited out of the 
presence with universal indignation, as not having on the wedding 
garment; but in general the greatest harmony prevailed. The place 
chosen was a convenient spot among the pens, at the north side 
of the fair, not so far distant as to be impervious to the agreeable 
hubbub of that vanity; but remote enough not to be obvious to the 
interruption of every gaping spectator in it. The guests assembled 
about seven. In those little temporary parlours three tables were 
spread with napery, not so fine as substantial, and at every board 
a comely hostess presided with her pan of hissing sausages. The 
nostrils of the young rogues dilated at the savour. James White, 
as head waiter, had charge of the first table; and myself, with our 
trusty companion Bigod, ordinarily ministered to the other two. 
There was clambering and jostling, you may be sure, who should 
get at the first table, — for Rochester in his maddest days could 
not have done the humours of the scene with more spirit than my 
friend. After some general expression of thanks for the honour 
the company had done him, his inaugural ceremony was to clasp 
the greasy waist of old dame Ursula (the fattest of the three), that 
stood frying and fretting, half-blessing, half-cursing “ the gentle- 
man,” and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender salute, whereat 
the universal host would set up a shout that tore the concave, 
while hundreds of grinning teeth startled the night with their 
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brightness. O it was a pleasure to see the sable younkers lick 
in the unctuous meat, with 4s more unctuous sayings — how he 
would fit the zit-4its to the puny mouths, reserving the lengthier 
links for the seniors——- how he would intercept a morsel even in 
the jaws of some young desperado, declaring it “ must to the pan 
again to be browned, for it was not fit for a gentleman’s eating ” — 
how he would recommend this slice of white bread, or that piece 
of kissing-crust, to a tender juvenile, advising them all to have a 
care of cracking their teeth, which were their best patrimony, — 
how genteelly he would deal about the small ale, as if it were 
Wine, naming the brewer, and protesting, if it were not good, 
he should lose their custom; with a special recommendation to 
wipe the lip before drinking. Then we had our toasts — “ the 
King,” — “the Cloth,” — which, whether they understood or 
not, was equally diverting and flattering; and for a crowning 
sentiment, which never failed, “ May the Brush supersede the 
Laurel!” All these, and fifty other fancies, which were rather 
felt than comprehended by his guests, would he utter, standing 
upon tables, and prefacing every sentiment with a “Gentlemen, 
give me leave to propose so and so,” which was a prodigious 
comfort to those young orphans; every now and then stuffing into 
his mouth (for it did not do to be squeamish on these occasions) 
indiscriminate pieces of those reeking sausages, which pleased 


them mightily, and was the savouriest part, you may believe, of 
the entertainment. 


Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust — 


James White is extinct, and with him these suppers have long 
ceased. He carried away with him half the fun of the world 
when he died — of my world at least. His old clients look for 
him among the pens; and, missing him, reproach the altered feast 
of St. Bartholomew, and the glory of Smithfield departed for ever. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 


Manxinp, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend M. was 
obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the first seventy 
thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from the 
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living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. This 
period is not obscurely hinted at by their great Confucius in the 
second chapter of his Mundane Mutations, where he designates a 
kind of golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally the Cooks’ 
Holiday. The manuscript goes on to say, that the art of roasting, 
or rather broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) was 
accidentally discovered in the manner following. The swine- 
herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one morning, as his 
manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the 
care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond 
of playing with fire, as younkers of his age commonly are, let 
some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, 
spread the conflagration over every part of their poor mansion, till 
it was reduced to ashes. ‘Together with the cottage (a sorry ante- 
diluvian make-shift of a building, you may think it), what was 
of much more importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no 
less than nine in number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed 
a luxury all over the East, from the remotest periods that we read 
of. Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as you may think, 
not so much for the sake of the tenement, which his father and he 
could easily build up again with a few dry branches, and the labour 
of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While 
he was thinking what he should say to his father, and wringing his 
hands over the smoking remnants of one of those untimely 
sufferers, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he 
had before experienced. What could it proceed from? — not 
from the burnt cottage — he had smelt that smell before — indeed 
this was by no means the first accident of the kind which had 
occurred through the negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, or flower. 
A premonitory moistening at the same time overflowed his nether 
lip. He knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, 
and to cool them he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. 
Some of the crumbs of the scorched skin had come away with his 
fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the world’s life indeed, 
for before him no man had known it) he tasted — crackling! 
Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 
much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The 
truth at length broke into his slow understanding, that it was the 
pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and surrender- 
ing himself up to the new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up 
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whole handfuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and 
was cramming it down his throat in his beastly fashion, when his 
sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with retributory 
cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the 
young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded 
not any more than if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure, 
which he experienced in his lower regions, had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not beat him 
from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, becoming 
a little more sensible of his situation, something like the following 
dialogue ensued. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? 
Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses with 
your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you! but you must be eating 
fire, and I know not what — what have you got there, I say? ” 

“O father, the pig, the pig! do come and taste how nice the 
burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his son, and 
he cursed himself that ever he should beget a son that should eat 
burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morning, 
soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust 
the lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting 
out, “ Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only taste — O Lord! ” — 
with such-like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while as 
if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the abominable 
thing, wavering whether he should not put his son to death for 
an unnatural young monster, when the crackling scorching his 
fingers, as it had done his son’s, and applying the same remedy to 
them, he in his turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make what 
sour mouths he would for a pretence, proved not altogether dis- 
pleasing to him. In conclusion (for the manuscript here is a little 
tedious) both father and son fairly set down to the mess, and never 
left off till they had dispatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for the 
neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a couple of 
abominable wretches, who could think of improving upon the good 
meat which God had sent them. Nevertheless, strange stories got 
about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt down now 
more frequently than ever. Nothing but fires from this time 
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forward. Some would break out in broad day, others in the night- 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house of 
Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which was the more 
remarkable, instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow more 
indulgent to him than ever. At length they were watched, the 
terrible mystery discovered, and father and son summoned to take 
their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence 
was given, the obnoxious food itself produced in court, and verdict 
about to be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury begged that 
some of the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, might 
be handed into the box. He handled it, and they all handled it; 
and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done before 
them, and nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, 
against the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which 
judge had ever given, — to the surprise of the whole court, towns- 
folk, strangers, reporters, and all present — without leaving the 
box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they brought in a 
simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the manifest 
iniquity of the decision; and when the court was dismissed went 
privily and bought up all the pigs that could be had for love or 
money. In a few days his Lordship’s town-house was observed to 
be on fire. The thing took wing, and now there was nothing to 
be seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously 
dear all over the district. The insurance offices one and all shut 
up shop. People built slighter and slighter every day, until it was 
feared that the very science of architecture would in no long time 
be lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing houses continued, 
till in process of time, says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our 
Locke, who made a discovery that the flesh of swine, or indeed of 
‘any other animal, might be cooked (durnt, as they called it) 
without the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. 
Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the 
string, or spit, came in a century or two later, I forget in whose 
dynasty. By such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the 
most useful, and seemingly the most obvious, arts make their way 
among mankind. — 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account above given, 
it must be agreed that if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an 
experiment as setting houses on fire (especially in these days) could 
be assigned in favour of any culinary object, that pretext and 
excuse might be found in RoasT PIG. 
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Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis,+ 1 will 
maintain it to be the most delicate — princeps obsoniorum. * 

I speak not of your grown porkers— things between pig and 
pork — those hobbledehoys — but a young and tender suckling — 
under a moon old — guiltless as yet of the sty — with no original 
speck of the amor immunditia, * the hereditary failing of the first 
parents, yet manifest — his voice as yet not broken, but something 
between a childish treble and a grumble — the mild forerunner, 
or preludium, of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. 1 am not ignorant that our ancestors ate 
them seethed, or boiled — but what a sacrifice of the exterior 
tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, to that of the 
crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well 
called — the very teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure 
at this banquet in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance — with the 
adhesive oleaginous — O call it not fat! but an indefinable sweet- 
ness growing up to it— the tender blossoming of fat — fat 
cropped in the bud — taken in the shoot — in the first innocence 
— the cream and quintessence of the child-pig’s yet pure food — 
the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna —or, rather, fat 
and lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into each other, 
that both together make but one ambrosian result or common 
substance. 

Behold him while he is “‘ doing ”? — it seemeth rather a refresh- 
ing warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so passive to. How 
equably he twirleth round the string! — Now he is just done. To 
see the extreme sensibility of that tender age! he hath wept out 
his pretty eyes — radiant jellies — shooting stars. — 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth! — 
wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and 
indocility which too often accompany maturer swinehood? Ten 
to one he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, 
disagreeable animal — wallowing in all manner of filthy conversa- 
tion — from these sins he is happily snatched away — 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care — 
his memory is odoriferous — no clown curseth, while his stomach 


+ Whole world of things to eat. 
® Chief of tidbits. 
3 Love of dirt. 
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half rejecteth, the rank bacon—no coalheaver bolteth him in 
reeking sausages—he hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful 
stomach of the judicious epicure — and for such a tomb might be 
content to die. 

He is the best of sapors. Pine-apple is great. She is indeed 
almost too transcendent —a delight, if not sinful, yet so like to 
sinning, that really a tender-conscienced person would do well to 
pause — too ravishing for mortal taste, she woundeth and excori- 
ateth the lips that approach her — like lovers’ kisses, she biteth — 
she is a pleasure bordering on pain from the fierceness and insanity 
of her relish — but she stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth not 
with the appetite— and the coarsest hunger might barter her 
consistently for a mutton-chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no less provocative of the 
appetite than he is satisfactory to the criticalness of the censorious 
palate. ‘The strong man may batten on him, and the weakling 
refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of virtues and 
vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be unravelled without 
hazard, he is— good throughout. No part of him is better or 
worse than another. He helpeth, as far as his little means extend, 
all around. He is the least envious of banquets. He is all 
neighbours’ fare. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart a share 
of the good things of this life which fall to their lot (few as 
mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great an 
interest in my friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfac- 
tions, as in mine own. “ Presents,” I often say, “‘ endear Absents.” 
Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn-door chickens (those 
“tame villatic fowl ’’), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, 
I dispense as freely as I receive them. I love to taste them, as it 
were, upon the tongue of my friend. But a stop must be put some- 
where. One would not, like Lear, “ give everything.” I make 
my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of 
all good flavours to extra-domiciliate, or send out of the house, 
slightingly, (under pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a 
blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, to my 
individual palate. — It argue; an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. My 
good old aunt, who never parted from me at the end of a holiday 
without stuffing a sweetmeat, or some nice thing, into my pocket, 
had dismissed me one evening with a smoking plumcake, fresh 
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from the oven. In my way to school (it was over London Bridge) 
a grey-headed old beggar saluted me (I have no doubt, at this 
time of day, that he was a counterfeit). I had no pence to console 
him with, and in the vanity of self-denial, and the very coxcombry 
of charity, school-boy like, 1 made him a present of —the whole 
cake! walked on a little, buoyed up, as one is on such occasions, 
with a sweet soothing of self-satisfaction; but, before I had got to 
the end of the bridge, my better feelings returned, and I burst 
into tears, thinking how ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, 
to go and give her good gift away to a stranger that I had never 
seen before, and who might be a bad man for aught I knew; and 
then I thought of the pleasure my aunt would be taking in think- 
ing that 1—I myself, and not, another — would eat her nice 
cake — and what should I say to her the next time I saw her — 
how naughty I was to part with her pretty present! —and the 
odour of that spicy cake came back upon my recollection, and the 
pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in seeing her make it, and 
her joy when she sent it to the oven, and how disappointed she 
would feel that I had never had a bit of it in my mouth at last 
—and I blamed my impertinent spirit of alms-giving, and out-of- 
place hypocrisy of goodness; and above all | wished never to see 
the face again of that insidious, good-for-nothing, old grey 
impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these 
tender victims. We read of pigs whipt to death with something of 
a shock, as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of 
discipline is gone by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a 
philosophical light merely) what effect this process might have 
towards intenerating and dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild 
and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a 
violet. Yet we should be cautious, while we condemn the in- 
humanity, how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It might 
impart a gusto, — 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young students, 
when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with much learning and 
pleasantry on both sides, “ Whether, supposing that the flavour of 
a pig who obtained his death by whipping (per flagellationem 
extremam) superadded a pleasure upon the palate of a man more 
intense than any possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, 
is man justified in using that method of putting the animal to 
death? ” I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread crumbs, 
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done up with his liver and brains, and a dash of mild sage. But 
banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion tribe. 
Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, steep them in shalots, 
stuff them out with plantations of the rank and guilty garlic; you 
cannot poison them, or make them stronger than they are — but 
consider, he is a weakling —a flower. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS 
AND READING 


To mind the inside of a book is to entertain one’s self with the 
forced, product of another man’s brain. Now I think a man of 
quality and breeding may be much amused with the natural sprouts 
of his own.— Lord Foppington, in The Relapse. 


AN ingenious acquaintance of my own was so much struck with 
this bright sally of his Lordship, that he has left off reading 
altogether, to the great improvement of his originality. At the 
hazard of losing some credit on this head, I must confess that I 
dedicate no inconsiderable portion of my time to other people’s 
thoughts. I dream away my life in others’ speculations. I love 
to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am not walking, I 
am reading; I cannot sit and think. Books think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, 
nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can read anything which I call a 
book, There are things in that shape which I cannot allow 
for such. 

In this catalogue of Jo0ks which are no books — biblia a-biblia 
— I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, Draught 
Boards bound and lettered on the back, Scientific ‘Treatises, 
Almanacks, Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally, all those volumes 
which “ no gentleman’s library should be without”; the Histories 
of Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. With these exceptions, I can read almost anything. 
I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things in books’ 
clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, usurpers of true 
shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate 
occupants. To reach down a well-bound semblance of a volume, 
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and hope it some kind-hearted play-book, then, opening what 
“ seem its leaves,” to come bolt upon a withering Population Essay. 
To expect a Steele or a Farquhar, and find — Adam Smith. To 
view a well-arranged assortment of block-headed Encyclopedias 
(Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an array of Russia, or 
Morocco, when a tithe of that good leather would comfortably 
re-clothe my shivering folios; would renovate Paracelsus himself, 
and enable old Raymund Lully to look like himself again in the 
world. I never see these impostors, but I long to strip them, to 
warm my ragged veterans in their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a 
volume. Magnificence comes after. This, when it can be af- 
forded, is not to be lavished upon all kinds of books indiscrimi- 
nately. I would not dress a set of Magazines, for instance, in 
full suit. The dishabille, or half-binding (with Russia backs 
ever) is our costume. A Shakespeare, or a Milton (unless the first 
editions), it were mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. The 
possession of them confers no distinction. The exterior of them 
(the things themselves being so common), strange to say, raises no 
sweet emotions, no tickling sense of property in the owner. 
Thomson’s Seasons, again, looks best (I maintain it) a little torn and 
dog’s-eared. How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the 
sullied leaves, and worn-out appearance, nay, the very odour (beyond 
Russia) if we would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness, 
of an old “Circulating Library” Tom Jones, or Vicar of 
Wakefield! How they speak of the thousand thumbs that have 
turned over their pages with delight!—of the lone sempstress, 
whom they may have cheered (milliner, or harder-working man- 
tua-maker) after her long day’s needle-toil, running far into 
midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill spared from sleep, 
to steep her cares, as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out their 
enchanting contents! Who would have them a whit less soiled? 
What better condition could we desire to see them in? 

In some respects the better a book is, the less it demands from 
binding. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and all that class of per- 
petually self-reproductive volumes — Great Nature’s Stereotypes — 
we see them individually perish with less regret, because we know 
the copies of them to be “eterne.”’ But where a book is at once 
both good and rare — where the individual is almost the species, 
and when fat perishes, 


We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light relumine; — 
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such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, 
by his Duchess — no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently 
durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel. 

Not only rare volumes of this description, which seem hopeless 
ever to be reprinted; but old editions of writers, such as Sir Philip 
Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose works, Fuller — of 
whom we 4ave reprints, yet the books themselves, though they go 
about, and are talked of here and there, we know have not 
endenizened themselves (nor possibly ever will) in the national 
heart, so as to become stock books — it is good to possess these in 
durable and costly covers. I do not care for a First Folio of 
Shakespeare. I rather prefer the common editions of Rowe and 
Tonson, without notes, and with p/ates, which, being so execrably 
bad, serve as maps or modest remembrancers, to the text; and with- 
out pretending to any supposable emulation with it, are so much 
better than the Shakespeare gallery engravings which did. 1 have 
a community of feeling with my countrymen about his Plays, and 
I like those editions of him best which have been oftenest tumbled 
about and handled. — On the contrary, I cannot read Beaumont 
and Fletcher but in Folio. The Octavo editions are painful to 
look at. I have no sympathy with them. If they were as much 
read as the current editions of the other poet, I should prefer 
them in that shape to the older one. I do not know a more heart- 
less sight than the reprint of the Anatomy of Melancholy. What 
need was there of unearthing the bones of that fantastic old great 
man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of the newest fashion to 
modern censure? what hapless stationer could dream of Burton ever 
becoming popular? — The wretched Malone could not do worse, 
when he bribed the sexton of Stratford church to let him white- 
wash the painted efigy of old Shakespeare, which stood there, in 
rude but lively fashion depicted, to the very colour of the cheek, 
the eye, the eyebrow, hair, the very dress he used to wear — the 
only authentic testimony we had, however imperfect, of these 
curious parts and parcels of him. They covered him over with a 
coat of white paint. By , if I had been a justice of peace 
for Warwickshire, I would have clapped both commentator and 
sexton fast in the stocks, for a pair of meddling sacrilegious 
varlets. 

I think I see them at their work — these sapient trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical if I confess that the names of 
some of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer relish to the 
ear — to mine, at least — than that of Milton or of Shakespeare? 
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It may be, that the latter are more staled and rung upon in common 
discourse. The sweetest names, and which carry a perfume in 
the mention, are, Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read a book. In the 
five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner is quite ready, who 
would think of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or a 
volume of Bishop Andrewes* sermons! 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be played 
before you enter upon him. But he brings his music, to which, 
who listens, had need bring docile thoughts, and purged ears. 

Winter evenings — the world shut out — with less of ceremony 
the gentle Shakespeare enters. At such a season, the Tempest, or 
his own Winters Tale — 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud —to yourself, 
or (as it chances) to some single person listening. More than 
one — and it degenerates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for incidents, are for the 
eye to glide over only. It will not do to read them out. I could 
never listen to even the better kind of modern novels without 
extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In some of the Bank 
offices it is the custom (to save so much individual time) for one 
of the clerks — who is the best scholar — to commence upon the 
Times or the Chronicle and recite its entire contents aloud 
pro bono publico.. With every advantage of lungs and elocution, 
the effect is singularly vapid. In barbers’ shops and public-houses 
a fellow will get up, and spell out a paragraph, which he com- 
municates as some discovery. Another follows with Ais selection. 
So the entire journal transpires at length by piecemeal. Seldom- 
readers are slow readers, and, without this expedient, no one in 
the company would probably ever travel through the contents of 
a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one ever lays one down 
without a feeling of disappointment. 

What an eternal time that gentleman in black, at Nando’s, keeps 
the paper! I am sick of hearing the waiter bawling out incessantly, 
“The Chronicle is in hand, Sir.” 

Coming into an inn at night — having ordered your supper — 
what can be more delightful than to find lying in the window- 
seat, left there time out of mind by the carelessness of some former 


* For the public good. 
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guest — two or three numbers of the old Town and Country 
Magazine, with its amusing féte-d-téte pictures— ‘The Royal 
Lover and Lady G———— ”; “ The Melting Platonic and the old 
Beau,” — and such-like antiquated scandal? Would you exchange 
it — at that time, and in that place — for a better book? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not regret it so much 
for the weightier kinds of reading — the Paradise Lost, or Comus, 
he could have read to him — but he missed the pleasure of skim- 
ming over with his own eye a magazine, or a light pamphlet. 

I should not care to be caught in the serious avenues of some 
cathedral alone, and reading Candide. 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise than having been 
once detected — by a familiar damsel — reclined at my ease upon 
the grass, on Primrose Hill (her Cythera) reading — Pamela. 
There was nothing in the book to make a man seriously ashamed 
at the exposure; but as she seated herself down by me, and seemed 
determined to read in company, I could have wished it had been — 
any other book. We read on very sociably for a few pages; and, 
not finding the author much io her taste, she got up, and — went 
away. Gentle casuist, I leave it to thee to conjecture, whether 
the blush (for there was one between us) was the property of the 
nymph or the swain in this dilemma. From me you shall never 
get the secret. 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading. I cannot 
settle my spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian minister, who, was 
generally to be seen upon Snow-Hill (as yet Skinner’s Street 
was mot), between the hours of ten and eleven in the morning, 
studying a volume of Lardner. I own this to have been a strain of 
abstraction beyond my reach. I used to admire how he sidled 
along, keeping clear of secular contacts. An illiterate encounter 
with a porter’s knot, or a bread basket, would have quickly put to 
flight all the theology I am master of, and have left me worse than 
indifferent to the five points. 

There is a class of street readers, whom I can never contemplate 
without affection — the poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal 
to buy or hire a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls — 
the owner, with his hard eye, casting envious looks at them all the 
while, and thinking when they will have done. Venturing 
tenderly, page after page, expecting every moment when he shall 
interpose his interdict, and yet unable to deny themselves the 
gratification, they “snatch a fearful joy.” Martin B van 
this way, by daily fragments, got through two volumes of Clarissa, 
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when the stall-keeper damped his laudable ambition, by asking him 
(it was in his younger days) whether he meant to purchase the 
work. M. declares, that under no circumstances of his life did 
he ever peruse a book with half the satisfaction which he took in 
those uneasy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has moralised 
upon this subject in two very touching but homely stanzas: — 


I saw a boy with eager eye 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read, as he’d devour it all; 

Which, when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

“You, Sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shall not look.” 

The boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh 

He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl’s books he should have had no need. 


Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy. 

I soon perceived another boy, 

Who look’d as if he had not any 

Food, for that day at least — enjoy 

The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy’s case, then thought I, is surely harder, 
Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 
Beholding choice of dainty-dress¢d meat: 

No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn’d to eat, 


SANITY OF TRUE GENIUS 


So far from the position holding true, that great wit (or genius, 
in our modern way of speaking), has a necessary alliance with 
insanity, the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be found to 
be the sanest writers. It is impossible for the mind to conceive 
of a mad Shakespeare. The greatness of wit, by which the poetic 
talent is here chiefly to be understood, manifests itself in the 
admirable balance of all the faculties. Madness is the dispro- 
portionate straining or excess of any one of them. “So strong a 
wit,” says Cowley, speaking of a poetical friend, 





did Nature to him frame, 

As all things but his judgment overcame; 

His judgment like the heavenly moon did show, 
Tempering that mighty sea below. 
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The ground of the mistake is, that men, finding in the raptures 
of the higher poetry a condition of exaltation, to which they have 
no parallel in their own experience, besides the spurious resemblance 
of it in dreams and fevers, impute a state of dreaminess and 
fever to the poet. But the true poet dreams being awake. He is 
not possessed by his subject, but has dominion over it. In the 
groves of Eden he walks familiar as in his native paths. He 
ascends the empyrean heaven, and is not intoxicated. He treads 
the burning marl without dismay; he wins his flight without self- 
loss through realms of chaos “ and old night.” Or if, abandoning 
himself to that severer chaos of a “ human mind untuned,” he is 
content awhile to be mad with Lear, or to hate mankind (a sort of 
madness) with Timon, neither is that madness, nor this misanthropy, 
so unchecked, but that, — never letting the reins of reason wholly 
go, while most he seems to do so, —he has his better genius still 
whispering at his ear, with the good servant Kent suggesting saner 
counsels, or with the honest steward Flavius recommending kindlier 
resolutions. Where he seems most to recede from humanity, he 
will be found the truest to it. From beyond the scope of Nature 
if he summon possible existences, he subjugates them to the law of 
her consistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign directress, 
even when he appears most to betray and desert her. His ideal 
tribes submit to policy; his very monsters are tamed to his hand, 
even as that wild sea-brood, shepherded by Proteus. He tames, and 
he clothes them with attributes of flesh and blood, till they wonder 
at themselves, like Indian Islanders forced to submit to European 
vesture. Caliban, the Witches, are as true to the laws of their 
own nature (ours with a difference), as Othello, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth. Herein the great and the little wits are differenced; 
that if the latter wander ever so little from nature or actual 
existence, they lose themselves and their readers. Their phantoms 
are lawless; their visions nightmares. "They do not create, which 
implies shaping and consistency. Their imaginations are not 
active — for to be active is to call something into act and form — 
but passive, as men in sick dreams. For the super-natural, or some- 
thing super-added to what we know of nature, they give you the 
plainly non-natural. And if this were all, and that these mental 
hallucinations were discoverable only in the treatment of subjects 
out of nature, or transcending it, the judgment might with some 
plea be pardoned if it ran riot, and a little wantonized: but even 
in the describing of rea] and everyday life, that which is before 
their eyes, one of these lesser wits shall more deviate from nature 
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— show more of that inconsequence, which has a natural alliance 
with frenzy,—than a great genius in his “ maddest fits,” as 
Withers somewhere calls them. We appeal to any one that is 
acquainted with the common run of Lane’s novels,—as they 
existed some twenty or thirty years back, — those scanty intellectual 
viands of the whole female reading public, till a happier genius 
arose, and expelled for ever the innutritious phantoms, — whether 
he has not found his brain more “ betossed,”” his memory more 
puzzled, his sense of when and where more confounded, among 
the improbable events, the incoherent incidents, the inconsistent 
characters, or no characters, of some third-rate love-intrigue — 
where the persons shall be a Lord Glendamour and a Miss Rivers, 
and the scene only alternate between Bath and Bond-street —a 
more bewildering dreaminess induced upon him than he has felt 
wandering over all the fairy-grounds of Spenser. In the pro- 
ductions we refer to, nothing but names and places is familiar; the 
persons are neither of this world nor of any other conceivable one; 
an endless string of activities without purpose, of purposes desti- 
tute of motive: — we meet phantoms in our known walks; fantasques 
only christened. In the poet we have names which announce 
fiction; and we have absolutely no place at all, for the things and 
persons of the Fairy Queen prate not of their “ whereabout.”” But 
in their inner nature, and the law of their speech and actions, we 
are at home and upon acquainted ground. The one turns life 
into a dream; the other to the wildest dreams gives the sobrieties 
of everyday occurrences. By what subtle art of tracing the mental 
processes it is effected, we are not philosophers enough to explain, 
but in that wonderful episode of the cave of Mammon, in which 
the Money God appears first in the lowest form of a miser, is then 
a worker of metals, and becomes the god of all the treasures of 
the world; and has a daughter, Ambition, before whom all the 
world kneels for favours — with the Hesperian fruit, the waters 
of Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands vainly, but not im- 
pertinently, in the same stream — that we should be at one moment 
in the cave of an old hoarder of treasures, at the next at the forge 
of the Cyclops, in a palace and yet in hell, all at once, with the 
shifting mutations of the most rambling dream, and our judgment 
yet all the time awake, and neither able nor willing to detect the 
fallacy, —sis a proof of that hidden sanity which still guides the 
poet in his widest seeming-aberrations. 

It is not enough to say that the whole episode is a copy of the 
mind’s conceptions in sleep; it is, in some sort — but what a copy! 
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Let the most romantic of us, that has been entertained all night 
with the spectacle of some wild and magnificent vision, recombine 
it in the morning, and try it by his waking judgment. That which 
appeared so shifting, and yet so coherent, while that faculty was 
passive, when it comes under cool examination shall appear so 
reasonless and so unlinked, that we are ashamed to have been so de- 
luded; and to have taken, though but in sleep, a monster for a god. 
But the transitions in this episode are every whit as violent as in 
the most extravagant dream, and yet the waking judgment ratifies 


them. 


MY FIRST PLAY 


At the north end of Cross-court there yet stands a portal, of 
some architectural pretensions, though reduced to humble use, 
serving at present for an entrance to a printing-office. This low 
doorway, if you are young, Reader, you may not know was the 
identical pit entrance to old Drury — Garrick’s Drury — all of it 
that is left. I never pass it without shaking some forty years 
from off my shoulders, recurring to the evening when I passed 
through it to see my first play. ‘The afternoon had been wet, and 
the condition of our going (the elder folks and myself) was, that 
the rain should cease. With what a beating heart did I watch from 
the window the puddles, from the stillness of which I was 
taught to prognosticate the desired cessation! I seem to remember 
the last spurt, and the glee with which I ran to announce it. 

We went with orders, which my godfather F. had sent us. He 
kept the oil shop (now Davies’s) at the corner of Featherstone- 
building, in Holborn. F. was a tall grave person, lofty in speech, 
and had pretensions above his rank. He associated in those days 
with John Palmer, the comedian, whose gait and bearing he seemed 
to copy; if John (which is quite as likely) did not rather borrow 
somewhat of his manner from my godfather. He was also known 
to, and visited by, Sheridan. It was to his house in Holborn that 
young Brinsley brought his first wife on her elopement with him 
from a boarding-school at Bath —the beautiful Maria Linley. 
My parents were present (over a quadrille table) when he arrived 
in the evening with his harmonious charge. — From either of these 
connections it may be inferred that my godfather could command 
an order for the then Drury-lane theatre at pleasure — and, indeed, 
a pretty liberal issue of those cheap billets, in Brinsley’s easy 
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autograph, I have heard him say was the sole remuneration which 
he had received for many years’ nightly illumination of the 
orchestra and various avenue; of that theatre — and he was content 
it should be so. The honour of Sheridan’s familiarity — or sup- 
posed familiarity — was better to my godfather than money. 

F. was the most gentlemanly of oilmen; grandiloquent, yet 
courteous. His delivery of the commonest matters of fact was 
Ciceronian. He had two Latin words almost constantly in his 
mouth (how odd sounds Latin from an oilman’s lips!), which my 
better knowledge since has enabled me to correct. In strict pro- 
nunciation they should have been sounded vice versd— but in 
those young years they impressed me with more awe than they 
would now do, read aright from Seneca or Varro—in his own 
peculiar pronunciation, monosyllabically elaborated, or Anglicized, 
into something like verse verse. By an imposing manner, and the 
help of these distorted syllables, he climbed (but that was little) 
to the highest parochial honours which St. Andrew’s has to bestow. 

He is dead—and thus much I thought due to his memory 
both for my first orders (little wondrous talismans! — slight keys, 
and insignificant to outward sight, but opening to me more than 
Arabian paradises!) and, moreover, that by his testamentary bene- 
ficence I came into possession of the only landed property which I 
could ever call my own —situate near the road-way village of 
pleasant Puckeridge, in Hertfordshire. When I journeyed down 
to take possession, and planted foot on my own ground, the stately 
habits of the donor descended upon me, and I strode (shall I 
confess the vanity? ) with larger paces over my allotment of three 
quarters of an acre, with its commodious mansion in the midst, 
with the feeling of an English freeholder that all betwixt sky 
and centre was my own. ‘The estate has passed into more prudent 
hands, and nothing but an agrarian can restore it. 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the uncomfortable 
manager who abolished them! — with one of these we went. I 
remember the waiting at the door—not that which is left — 
but between that and an inner door in shelter-—O when shall 
I be such an expectant again! — with the cry of nonpareils, an 
indispensable play-house accompaniment in those days. As near 
as I can recollect, the fashionable pronunciation of the theatrical 
fruiteresses then was, “ Chase some oranges, chase some numparels, 
chase a bill of the play ”; — chase pro chuse. But when we got 
in, and I beheld the green curtain that veiled a heaven to my 
imagination, which was soon to be disclosed — the breathless 
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anticipations I endured! I had seen something like it in the 
plate prefixed to Troilus and Cressida, in Rowe’s Shakespeare — 
the tent scene with Diomede —and a sight of that plate can 
always bring back in a measure the feeling of that evening. — 
The boxes at that time, full of well-dressed women of quality, 
projected over the pit; and the pilasters reaching down were 
adorned with a glistening substance (I know not what) under 
glass (as it seemed), resembling — a homely fancy — but I judged 
it to be sugar-candy — yet to my raised imagination, divested of its 
homelier qualities, it appeared a glorified candy! — The orchestra 
lights at length arose, those “fair Auroras!” Once the bell 
sounded. It was to ring out yet once again —and, incapable of 
the anticipation, I reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resignation upon 
the maternal Jap. It rang the second time. The curtain drew 
up —I1 was not past six years old and the play was Artaxerxes! 

I had dabbled a little in the Universal History — the ancient 
part of it—-and here was the court of Persia. —It was being 
admitted to a sight of the past. I took no proper interest in the 
action going on, for I understood not its import — but I heard the 
word Darius, and I was in the midst of Daniel. All feeling was 
absorbed in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, palaces, princesses, 
passed before me. I knew not players. I was in Persepolis for 
the time; and the burning idol of their devotion almost converted 
me into a worshipper. I was awe-struck, and believed those 
significations to be something more than elemental fires. It was 
all enchantment and a dream. No such pleasure has since visited 
me but in dreams. — Harlequin’s Invasion followed; where, I 
remember, the transformation of the magistrates into reverend 
beldams seemed to me a piece of grave historic justice, and the 
tailor carrying his own head to be as sober as the legend of 
St. Denys. 

The next play to which I was taken was the Lady of the Manor, 
of which, with the exception of some scenery, very faint traces are 
left in my memory. It was followed by a pantomime, called 
Lun’s Ghost —a satiric touch, I apprehend, upon Rich, not long 
since dead — but to my apprehension (too sincere for satire), Lun 
was as remote a piece of antiquity as Lud — the father of a line 
of Harlequins—transmitting his dagger of lath (the wooden 
sceptre) through countless ages. I saw the primeval Motley come 
from his silent tomb in a ghastly vest of white patchwork, like the 
apparition of a dead rainbow. So Harlequins (thought I) look 
when they are dead. 
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My third play followed in quick succession. It was the Way 
of the World. 1 think I must have sat at it as grave as a judge; 
for, I remember, the hysteric affectations of good Lady Wishfort 
affected me like some solemn tragic passion. Robinson Crusoe 
followed; in which Crusoe, man Friday, and the parrot, were as 
good and authentic as in the story. — The clownery and panta- 
loonery of these pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. 
I believe, I no more laughed at them, than at the same age I 
should have been disposed to laugh at the grotesque Gothic heads 
(seeming to me then replete with devout meaning) that gape, and 
grin, in stone around the inside of the old Round Church (my 
church) of the Templars. 

I saw these plays in the season 1781-2, when I was from six to 
seven years old. After the intervention of six or seven other years 
(for at school all play-going was inhibited) I again entered the 
doors of a theatre. That old Artaxerxes evening had never done 
ringing in my fancy. I expected the same feelings to come again 
with the same occasion. But we differ from ourselves less at 
sixty and sixteen, than the latter does from six. In that interval 
what had I not lost! At the first period I knew nothing, understood 
nothing, discriminated nothing. I felt all, loved all, wondered 
all — 


Was nourished, I could not tell how — 


I had left the temple a devotee, and was returned a rationalist. 
The same things were there materially; but the emblem, the 
reference, was gone! — The green curtain was no longer a veil, 
drawn between two worlds, the unfolding of which was to bring 
back past ages, to present a “ royal ghost,”” — but a certain quantity 
of green baize, which was to separate the audience for a given 
time from certain of their fellow-men who were to come forward 
and pretend those parts. The lights— the orchestra lights — 
came up a clumsy machinery. The first ring, and the second ring, 
was now but a trick of the prompter’s bell — which had been, 
like the note of the cuckoo, a phantom of a voice, no hand seen 
or guessed at which ministered to its warning. The actors were 
men and women painted. I thought the fault was in them; but 
it was in myself, and the alteration which those many centuries — 
of six short twelvemonths —had wrought in me. — Perhaps it 
was fortunate for me that the play of the evening was but an 
indifferent comedy, as it gave me time to crop some unreasonable 
expectations, which might have interfered with the genuine 
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emotions with which I was soon after enabled to enter upon the 
first appearance to me of Mrs. Siddons in Isabella, Comparison 
and retrospection soon yielded to the present attraction of the 
scene; and the theatre became to me, upon a new stock, the most 
delightful of recreations. 


ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR FITNESS FOR STAGE 
REPRESENTATION 


. . Ir may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of the 
opinion that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for per- 
formance on a stage than those of almost any other dramatist 
whatever. Their distinguishing excellence is a reason that they 
should be so; there is so much in them which comes not under the 
province of acting, with which eye and tone and gesture have 
nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and! the 
turns of passion; and the more coarse and palpable the passion is, 
the more hold upon the eyes and ears of the spectators the per- 
former obviously possesses. For this reason scolding scenes, scenes 
where two persons talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then in a 
surprising manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, — 
because the spectators are here most palpably appealed to; they 
are the proper judges in this war of words, they are the legitimate 
ring that should be formed round such “ intellectual prize-fighters.” 
Talking is the direct object of the imitation here. But in all 
the best dramas, and in Shakespeare above all, how obvious it is 
that the form of speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, 
is only a medium—and often a highly artificial one — for 
putting the reader or spectator into possession of that knowledge of 
the inner structure and workings of mind in a character, which 
he could otherwise never have arrived at iw that form of composition 
by any gift short of intuition. We do here as we do with novels 
written in the epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect 
solecisms in letter-writing, do we put up with in C/arissa, and other 
books, for the sake of the delight which that form upon the 
whole gives us! 
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But the practice of stage representation reduces everything to a 
controversy of elocution. Every character, from the boisterous 
blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking timidity of womanhood, 
must play the orator. The love dialogues of Romeo and Juliet, 
those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ tongues by night; the more 
intimate and sacred sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Posthumus with their married wives; all those 
delicacies which are so delightful in the reading, as when we 
read of those youthful dalliances in Paradise — 


As beseem’d 
Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league 
Alone; 


— by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are these 
things sullied and turned from their very nature by being exposed 
to a large assembly; when such speeches as Imogen addresses to 
her lord come drawling out of the mouth of a hired actress, whose 
courtship, though nominally addressed to the personated Posthumus, 
is manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are to judge of her 
endearments and her returns of love! 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, since the 
days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers have had 
the greatest ambition to distinguish themselves, The length of 
the part may be one of their reasons. But for the character itself, 
we find it in a play, and therefore we judge it a fit subject of 
dramatic representation. The play itself abounds in maxims and 
reflections beyond any other, and therefore we consider it as a 
proper vehicle for conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet 
himself — what does he suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth 
as a public schoolmaster, to give lectures to the crowd! Why, 
nine parts in ten of what Hamlet does are transactions between 
himself and his moral sense; they are the effusions of his solitary 
musings, which he retires to holes and corners and the most 
sequested parts of the palace to pour forth; or rather, they are the 
silent meditations with which his bosom is bursting, reduced to 
words for the sake of the reader, who must else remain ignorant 
of what is passing there. These profound sorrows, these light- 
and-noise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scarce dares 
to utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be represented 
by a gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths them out before 
an audience, making four hundred people his confidants at 
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once? I say not that it is the fault of the actor so to do; he 
must pronounce them ore rotundo;* he must accompany them 
with his eye; he must insinuate them into his auditory by some 
trick of eye, tone, or gesture, —or he fails. He must be think- 
ing all the while of his appearance, because he knows that all 
the while the spectators are judging of it. And this is the way 
to represent the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet! 

Among the distinguishing features of that wonderful character, 
one of the most interesting (yet painful) is that soreness of 
mind which makes him treat the intrusions of Polonius with 
harshness, and that asperity which he puts on in his interviews 
with Ophelia. These tokens of an unhinged mind (if they 
be not mixed in the latter case with a profound artifice of love, 
to alienate Ophelia by affected discourtesies, so to prepare her 
mind for the breaking off of that loving intercourse which can 
no longer find a place amidst business so serious as that which he 
has to do) are parts of his character, which to reconcile with 
our admiration of Hamlet, the most patient consideration of his 
situation is no more than necessary; they are what we forgive 
afterwards, and explain by the whole of his character, but af the 
time they are harsh and unpleasant. Yet such is the actor’s 
necessity of giving strong blows to the audience, that I have 
never seen a player in this character who did not exaggerate 
and strain to the utmost these ambiguous features, — these tempo- 
rary deformities in the character. ‘They make him express a 
vulgar scorn at Polonius which utterly degrades his gentility, 
and which no explanation can render palatable; they make him 
show contempt and curl up the nose at Ophelia’s father, — con- 
tempt in its very grossest and most hateful form; but they get 
applause by it,—-it is natural, people say; that is, the words 
are scornful, and the actor expresses scorn, and that they can 
judge of; but why so much scorn, and of that sort, they never 
think of asking. 

So to Ophelia. All the Hamlets that I have ever seen rant 
and rave at her as if she had committed some great crime, and 
the audience are highly pleased, because the words of the part are 
satirical, and they are enforced by the strongest expression of 
satirical indignation of which the face and voice are capable. 
But then, whether Hamlet is likely to have put on such brutal 
appearances to a lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought 
on. The truth is that in all such deep affections as had subsisted 
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between Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of supererogatory 
love (if I may venture to use the expression) , which in any 
great grief of heart, especially where that which preys upon the 
mind cannot be communicated, confers a kind of indulgence upon 
the grieved party to express itself, even to its heart’s dearest 
object, in the language of a temporary alienation; but it is not 
alienation, — it is a distraction purely, and so it always makes 
itself to be felt by that object; it is not anger, but grief assuming 
the appearance of anger, — love awkwardly counterfeiting hate, 
as sweet countenances when they try to frown; but such stern- 
ness and fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to show is no counter- 
feit, but the real face of absolute aversion — of irreconcilable 
alienation. It may be said he puts on the madman; but then 
he should only so far put on this counterfeit lunacy as his own 
real distraction will give him leave,—that is, incompletely, 
imperfectly, not in that confirmed, practiced way, like a master 
of his art, or as Dame Quickly would say, “like one of those 
harlotry: players.” .. 2. 

We have seen the part of Richard (the Third) lately produce 
great fame to an actor by his manner of playing it, and it lets 
us into the secret of acting, and of popular judgments of Shake- 
speare derived from acting. Not one of the spectators who have 
witnessed Mr. C.’s exertions in that part but has come away with 
a proper conviction that Richard is a very wicked man, and kills 
little children in their beds, with something like the pleasure 
which the giants and ogres in children’s books are represented to 
have taken in that practice; moreover, that he is very close and 
shrewd, and devilish cunning, for you could see that by his eye. 
But is, in fact, this the impression we have in reading the Richard 
of Shakespeare? Do we feel anything like disgust, as we do at 
that butcher-like representation of him that passes for him on the 
stage? A horror at his crimes blends with the effect that we 
feel; but how is it qualified, how is it carried off, by the rich 
intellect which he displays, — his resources, his wit, his buoyant 
spirits, his vast knowledge and insight into characters, the poetry 
of his part, —not an atom of all which is made perceivable in 
Mr. C.’s way of acting it. Nothing but his crimes, his actions, 
is visible; they are prominent and staring. The murderer stands 
out; but where is the lofty genius, the man of vast capacity, — 
the profound, the witty, accomplished Richard? 

The truth is, the characters of Shakespeare are so much the 
objects of meditation rather than of interest or curiosity as to 
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their actions, that while we are reading any of his great criminal 
characters — Macbeth, Richard, even Iago— we think not so 
much of the crimes which they commit as of the ambition, the 
aspiring spirit, the intellectual activity, which prompts them to 
overleap these moral fences. . . . But when we see these 
things represented, the acts which they do are comparatively every- 
thing, their impulses nothing. The state of sublime emotion into 
which we are elevated by those images of night and horror which 
Macbeth is made to utter, that solemn prelude with which he 
entertains the time till the bell shall strike which is to call him 
to murder Duncan, — when we no longer read it in a book, when 
we have given up that vantage-ground of abstraction which reading 
possesses Over seeing, and come to see a man in his bodily shape 
before our eyes actually preparing to commit a murder, if the 
acting be true and impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr. K s 
performance of that part, the painful anxiety about the act, the 
natural longing to prevent it while it yet seems unperpetrated, 
the too close-pressing semblance of reality, give a pain and an 
uneasiness which totally destroy all the delight which the words 
in the book convey, where the deed doing never presses upon us 
with the painful sense of presence: it rather seems to belong to 
history, — to something past and inevitable, if it has anything to 
do with time at all. The sublime images, the poetry alone, is 
that which is present to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acted, — to see an old man tottering about the 
stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his daughters 
in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is painful and dis- 
gusting. We want to take him into shelter and relieve him. 
That is all the feeling which the acting of Lear ever produced 
in me. But the Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted. The 
contemptible machinery by which they mimic the storm which 
he goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent the horrors 
of the real elements, than any actor can be to represent Lear: 
they might more easily propose to personate the Satan of Milton 
upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. The 
greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual ; 
the explosions of his passion are terrible as a volcano; they are 
storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, his mind, 
with all its vast riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. This 
case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to be thought on, 
—even as he himself neglects it. On the stage we see nothing 
but corporal infirmities and weakness, the impotence of rage; 
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while we read it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear: we are in 
his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur which baffles the malice 
of daughters and storms. In the aberrations of his reason we 
discover a mighty irregular power of reasoning, immethodized 
from the ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its powers, as 
the wind blows where it listeth, at will upon the corruptions 
and abuses of mankind. What have looks, or tones, to do with 
that sublime identification of his age with that of the heavens 
themselves, when, in his reproaches to them for conniving at the 
injustice of his children, he reminds them that “ they themselves 
are old”? What gesture shall we appropriate to this? What 
has the voice or the eye to do with such things? But the play 
is beyond all art, as the tamperings with it show; it is too hard 
and stony; it must have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It is 
not enough that Cordelia is a daughter: she must shine as a lover 
too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this leviathan, for 
Garrick and his followers, the show-men of the scene, to draw 
the mighty beast about more easily. A happy ending! —as if 
the living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, the flaying of 
his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the stage of 
life the only decorous thing for him. If he is to live and be 
happy after, if he could sustain this world’s burden after, why 
all this pudder and preparation, — why torment us with all this 
unnecessary sympathy? As if the childish pleasure of getting his 
gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him to act over again 
his misused station! —as if, at his years and with his experience, 
anything was left but to die! 

Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a stage. But 
how many dramatic personages are there in Shakespeare which, 
though more tractable and feasible (if I may so speak) than 
Lear, yet from some circumstance, some adjunct to their char- 
acter, are improper to be shown to our bodily eye! Othello, 
for instance. Nothing can be more soothing, more flattering to 
the nobler parts of our natures, than to read of a young Venetian 
lady of highest extraction, through the force of love and from 
a sense of merit in him whom she loved, laying aside every con- 
sideration of kindred and country and colour, and wedding with 
a coal-black Moor (for such he is represented, in the im- 
perfect state of knowledge respecting foreign countries in those 
days, compared with our own, or in compliance with popular 
notions, though the Moors are now well enough known to be by 
many shades less unworthy of a white woman’s fancy) ; — it is 
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the perfect triumph of virtue over accidents, of the imagination 
over the senses. She sees Othello’s colour in his mind. But 
upon the stage, when the imagination is no longer the ruling 
faculty, but we are left to our poor unassisted senses, 1 appeal 
to every one that has seen Othello played, whether he did not, 
on the contrary, sink Othello’s mind in his colour, — whether 
he did not find something extremely revolting in the courtship 
and wedded caresses of Othello and Desdemona, and whether the 
actual sight of the thing did not overweigh all that beautiful 
compromise which we make in reading. And the reason it should 
do so is obvious, — because there is just so much reality presented 
to our senses as to give a perception of disagreement, with not 
enough of belief in the internal motives— all that which is 
unseen —to overpower and reconcile the first and obvious 
prejudices.1 What we see upon a stage is body and bodily 
action; what we are conscious of in reading is almost exclusively 
the mind and its movements; and this I think may sufficiently 
account for the very different sort of delight with which the 
same play so often affects us in the reading and the seeing. 

Is The Tempest of Shakespeare at all a fit subject for stage 
representation? It is one thing to read of an enchanter, and to 
believe the wondrous tale while we are reading it; but to have a 
conjurer brought before us in his conjuring-gown, with his spirits 
about him, which none but himself and some hundred of favoured 
spectators before the curtain are supposed to see, involves such a 
quantity of the Aateful incredible that all our reverence for the 
author cannot hinder us from perceiving such gross attempts upon 
the senses to be in the highest degree childish and inefficient. 
Spirits and fairies cannot be represented; they cannot even be 
painted ; they can only be believed. But the elaborate and 
anxious provision of scenery, which the luxury of the age demands, 


1 The error of supposing that, because Othello’s colour does not 
offend us in the reading, it should also not offend us in the seeing, 
is just such a fallacy as supposing that an Adam and Eve in a picture 
shall affect us just as they do in the poem. But in the poem we for a 
while have Paradisaical senses given us, which vanish when we see 
a man and his wife without clothes in the picture. The painters 
themselves feel this, as is apparent by the awkward shifts they have 
recourse to, to make them look not quite naked,—by a sort of 
prophetic anachronism antedating the invention of fig-leaves. So 
in the reading of the play we see with Desdemona’s eyes; in the 
seeing of it we are forced to look with our own. {Lamb’s note. | 
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in these cases works a quite contrary effect to what is intended. 
That which in comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so much 
to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal to the higher 
faculties positively destroys the illusion which it is introduced 
to aid. A parlour or a drawing-room —a library opening into a 
garden —a garden with an alcove in it—a street, or the piazza 
of Covent Garden, does well enough in a scene; we are content 
to give as much credit to it as it demands, or rather, we think 
little about it, —— it is little more than reading at the top of a 
page, “Scene, a garden ”; we do not imagine ourselves there, but 
we readily admit the imitation of familiar objects. But to think 
by the help of painted trees and caverns, which we know to be 
painted, to transport our minds to Prospero and his island and 
his lonely cell;* or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown in, 
in the interval of speaking, to make us believe that we hear those 
supernatural noises of which the isle was full: the Orrery 
Lecturer at the Haymarket might as well hope, by his musical 
glasses cleverly stationed out of sight behind his apparatus, to 
make us believe that we do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring 
out that chime which, if it were to enwrap our fancy long, 


Milton thinks, 


Time would run back. and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled Vanity 

Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin would melt from earthly mould; 
Yea, Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


The garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not more 
impossible to be shown on a stage than the Enchanted Isle, with 
its no less interesting and innocent first settlers. 

The subject of scenery is closely connected with that of the 
dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our stage. I 
remember the last time I saw Macbeth played, the discrepancy I 
felt at the changes of garment which he varied, the shiftings and 
reshiftings, like a Romish priest at mass. The luxury of stage 
improvements, and the importunity of the public eye, require 


* It will be said these things are done in pictures. But pictures 
and scenes are very different things. Painting is a world of itself, 
but in scene-painting there is the attempt to deceive; and there is the 
discordancy, never to be got over, between painted scenes and real 
people. [Lamb’s note. ] 
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this. The coronation robe of the Scottish monarch was fairly a 
counterpart to that which our King wears when he goes to the 
Parliament House, just so full and cumbersome, and set out with 
ermine and pearls. And if things must be represented, I see not 
what to find fault with in this. But in reading, what robe are 
we conscious off Some dim images of royalty-——a crown and 
sceptre — may float before our eyes; but who shall describe the 
fashion of it? Do we see in our mind’s eye what Webb or any 
other robe-maker could pattern? This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of imitating everything, to make all things natural. 
Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a fine abstraction. It presents 
to the fancy just so much of external appearances as to make us 
feel that we are among flesh and blood, while by far the greater 
and better part of our imagination is employed upon the thoughts 
and internal machinery of the character. But in acting, scenery, 
dress, the most contemptible things, call upon us to judge of 
their naturalness. .. 
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WILLIAM HazLitr was born in Maidstone, Kent, April 10, 1778. 
He was the son of a Unitarian minister, who, after an unsettled 
career, accepted in 1787 a small charge at Wem, Shropshire, where 
he continued to serve his congregation for more than twenty-five 
years. Wem, therefore, like Winterslow in Wiltshire, is endeared to 
readers of Hazlitt, for here as boy and young man he spent the 
impressionable years from ten to twenty-two. In 1793 he entered 
Hackney Theological College, presumably with the intention of 
becoming a Unitarian preacher. But his purpose was short-lived, 
and the next year he returned to his father’s house. The years 
immediately following were of immense significance to Hazlitt, in 
spite of their outwardly purposeless character. “For many years 
of my life”, he said later when looking back to this period, “I did 
nothing but think. I had nothing else to do but solve some knotty 
point, or dip into some abstruse author, or look at the sky, or 
wander by the pebbled sea-side. —————I had no relations to the 
state, no duty to perform, no ties to bind me to others ————— I 
lived in a world of contemplation, and not of action”. He read 
widely for a young man, — old divinity from the tall folios on his 
father’s shelves, philosophy, politics, novels, poetry, — anything good 
that came in his way. Unlike Lamb, he took a passionate interest 
in the world around him, at that time in upheaval because of the 
events across the Channel; and very soon he was speaking of “my 
own system” in politics. He was swept off his feet by the tide of 
Burke’s eloquence, whose Letter to a Noble Lord raised him to new 
levels of experience. He revelled for “two whole years” in Rous- 
seau, and he could never afterwards talk of the Confessions and the 
New Eloise without tears. In 1798, for the first time, he saw and 
heard Coleridge, and later Wordsworth; and henceforward, however 
wide his wanderings, he never lost sight of at least one clear light, 
the light of poetry. During these years, too, Hazlitt struggled with 
composition. It is odd that the spontaneous and facile essayist whom 
the world knows should ever have been tortured with the pangs of 
writing. “I was at this time”, he says, “dumb, inarticulate, help- 
less, like a worm by the wayside, crushed, bleeding, lifeless,” a) 
time, when “to convey the slightest conception of my meaning in 
words was the height of an almost hopeless ambition”. But the 
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Fates were not ready. Undoubtedly stimulated by the influence of 
his elder brother, Hazlitt decided to become a painter, and in 1802 
he went to Paris, taking with him a commission to copy Titian in 
the Louvre. After three years as an itinerant portrait-painter, he 
abandoned painting as a profession and seriously turned to author- 
ship. He published anonymously three books on political and meta- 
physical subjects, but none of them succeeded. In 1808 he married 
a friend of the Lamb’s, Miss Sara Stoddart, who had a small property 
at Winterslow, near Salisbury and Stonehenge; and on this the new 
couple settled for the next three or four years. He wrote a little, 
painted a little, but most of all he enjoyed himself, an unfettered 
dreamer, amidst a beautiful country, good friends, and favorite 
books. ‘I used to walk out at this time with Mr. and Miss Lamb”, 
he said, “and look at the Claude Lorraine skies over our heads 
melting from azure into purple and gold, and to gather mushrooms 
that sprung up at our feet, to throw into our hashed mutton at 
supper ”. 

In 1812 Hazlitt moved to London, in order to see if he could 
there earn a living for his wife and child. He was ready for work, 
although work for a man of his prejudices and fiery sensibilities 
meant ceaseless contention, misunderstanding, and emotional disturb- 
ance, particularly at that period. For Hazlitt had set out in life 
with the French Revolution, and he looked upon Napoleon as the 
consummation of the new cause, the cause of regenerated Europe. 
He had already seen his beloved poets, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and the great Burke, champions of liberty, recanting their creed, 
unable longer to endure the blood-red fury of the Seine. He now 
saw his great idol, Bonaparte, falling and he saw England taking 
sides with the reactionary monarchs of the old order. The times 
were not auspicious for an inveterate radical like Hazlitt. He began 
as a lecturer and soon entered the profession of letters from the 
pathway of journalism, by becoming parliamentary reporter for a 
London newspaper. ‘I had not till then,” he said, “been in the 
habit of writing at all, or had been a long time about it; but I 
perceived that with the necessity the fluency came”. Later he wrote 
dramatic criticism and political articles, which were published as 
Views of the English Stage (1818) and Political Essays (1819). 
He formed a connection, next, with John and Leigh Hunt, then 
conducting The Examiner. Leigh Hunt proposed to join him in a 
series of papers in the “Spectator” style, to be called “ The Round 
Table”. In these papers (collected in 1817) Hazlitt first struck 
his characteristic vein. In 1817, also, he published his Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays dedicated to Charles Lamb. From 1814 on- 
wards he contributed at intervals to the Edinburgh Review, and later 
to the London Magazine, the New Monthly Magazine, and to vari- 
ous newspapers, — always capable of turning off a brilliant and sale- 
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able article to replenish his ever-slender stock of money. He delivered 
three courses of lectures, on the English poets, the English Comic 
Writers, and the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, all 
published subsequently in three volumes. In 1821-22 appeared 
Table-Talk; in 1825, The Spirit of the Age; and in 1826, The Plain 
Speaker; all three volumes being collections of essays on life and 
letters. With these should be mentioned Liber Amoris (1823), a 
series of letters in the Rousseauistic style of self-revelation, in which 
Hazlitt poured out his infatuation for the wanton daughter of a 
London tailor; Characteristics (1823), a collection of maxims in 
unsuccessful imitation of La Rochefoucauld; Notes of a Journey 
through France and Italy (1826); Conversations of Northcote 
(1830), and his last work, a failure, the Life of Napoleon, in four 
volumes (1828-30). 

Most of Hazlitt’s days after 1812 were spent in London, with 
occasional visits to the “ Hutt”, a small tavern near Winterslow, 
where he passed many hours, “a willing exile”, brooding over the 
past and composing some of his best essays. Retirement to his 
beloved retreat was thrice welcome to Hazlitt, for his life to the 
end was harassed with troubles. There probably never lived a man 
more indifferent to the ordinary conventions of society than he, or 
more difficult to get on with. In spite of his extraordinary idiosyn- 
cracies, however, he had many acquaintances among notable men of 
his time, and a few intimates, chief of whom were Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, and Lamb. He was ever a welcome guest at Lamb’s 
“ Wednesday ” evenings, and no one has given us more vivid and 
memorable accounts of these gatherings. They quarreled often and 
their friendship in later years lost much of its warmth, but they 
never separated. Lamb was with Hazlitt at the end, which came in 
September, 1830, after several weeks of distressing illness, made more 
distressing by poverty. The gentle Elia, as Talfourd observed, 
realized that “he should never again enjoy that rich discourse of old 
poets and painters with which so many a long winter’s night had 
been gladdened, or taste life with an additional relish in the keen 
sense of enjoyment which endeared it to his companion”. 

Hazlitt was an Epicurean through and through. He did what he 
pleased, he thought and said what he pleased, he went and came as 
suited his fancy, —and he gloried in his wayfaring with a gusto 
that has become synonymous with the personal and literary life of 
the man. Fortunately, he liked many fine things,—a walk on a 
winding road that led to a good dinner waiting at the end of it, 
the roadside flowers, the evening sky, a warm open fire on a winter 
night, a chance companion who could talk, or even a prize-fight. 
All his senses were tinglingly alive. His keenest enthusiasms, how- 
ever, were intellectual. “If I can live to think, and think to live, 
I am satisfied ”, he once said. Books, pictures, plays, talks, — these 
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he revelled in with an intensity of enjoyment that made every fresh 
experience a landmark in his life. He was never weary of dilating 
on his first impressions, — the first time he read Burke and Rousseau 
and the old English dramatists, or saw the paintings of Titian and 
Raphael, or heard Mrs. Siddons, or met Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
The glow of passion in these early experiences threw a radiance over 
his whole life. A man who lived upon such enthusiasms — and 
Hazlitt, like Lamb, rarely gave up an old favourite for a new one — 
drew from inexhaustible sources whenever he wished to pour his 
profuse vitality into an essay. 

And Hazlitt was a writer to his finger-tips, in the sense that he 
habitually turned his impressions to literary account. He is a per- 
sonal essayist in a wider (albeit not in a finer) sense than Lamb, 
in that his essays reflect far more varied interests and carry a greater 
weight of purely intellectual matter. He liked to think of himself, 
indeed, as a metaphysician, and his first book and his first lectures 
were on philosophical subjects; he would give up anything, he 
declared, rather than an abstract proposition. But he could not spin 
a dry formula into a readable essay. ‘I hate people,” he said, “ who 
have no notion of anything but generalities.” He could not judge 
system-wise of things any more than Lamb, for he lacked what 
Carlyle called “a central tie-beam”, a set of codrdinating principles 
on literature and life. Only by becoming concrete and personal did 
Hazlitt achieve notable success, — and that almost at a stroke. Most 
of his best writing, accordingly, is precisely what he claimed for 
his Round Table, “a sort of Liber Veritatis, a set of studies from 
human life”, always set off against a background of individual ex- 
perience. His autobiographical effusions are a perpetual delight to 
every lover of gifted and glowing personality. His essays in the 
reflective vein, such as On Living to One’s-self or On the Feeling 
of Immortality in Youth, are the best of their kind, if, indeed, they 
are not altogether in a class by themselves, for no writer, not even 
Rousseau, has had a more intense curiosity in the many-sided mani- 
festations of selfhood, or a more sustained confidence in his own 
tastes and opinions; qualifications which, when backed up by intuitive 
insights such as Hazlitt’s, are indispensable to a personal essayist of 
the first rank, 

It is this combination of qualities, moreover, that makes him one 
of the most delightful and stimulating companions, if not always the 
safest guide, in the realm of letters. When Hazlitt praises, his praise 
is beyond comparison. He admires whole-heartedly, not reservedly 
with a hundred and one petty qualifications. His feelings (for he 
is king of the romantics in criticism), while often perfervid, are 
always genuine and generally fine. He could draw the portrait of a 
contemporary in a lifelike manner that puts him in a class with 
Carlyle. If he does not give his readers a symmetrical and scholarly 
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analysis of a writer, he transmits (to use his own words) “ the colors, 
the light, and shade, the soul and body of a work ———. I do not 
come to the task of criticism,” he said, “with a pair of compasses, 
or a ruler in my pocket, to see whether a poem is round or square, 
or to measure its mechanical dimensions I do not think that 
is the way to learn ‘the gentle art’ of poesy or to teach it to 
others”. Poetry to Hazlitt, as his biographer has well expressed it, 
“was no mere 





Stretched metre of an antique song; 


it was food for the mind, matter for the heart— something that 
helped him go on living, thinking, loving, and it must be added, 
hating”. For the spirit in which he made his approach to litera- 
ture and art undoubtedly he owed much to Lamb, whose evening 
parties were occasions for the best of talk. ‘“ How often did we cut 
into the haunch of letters,’ he exclaims, “while we discussed the 
haunch of mutton on the table! How we skimmed the cream of 
criticism! How we got into the heart of the controversy! How we 
picked out the marrow of authors! ———— Need I go over the names? 
They were but the old everlasting set— Milton and Shakespeare, 
Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addison, Swift and Gay, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth’s Prints, Claude’s Landscapes, 
the Cartoons at Hampton Court, and all those things, that, having 
once been, must ever be”. 

The preserver for us of this vivid personality is style, the magical 
force which makes immortal all good things from the heart of man. 
“We are all mighty fine fellows,” said Stevenson, “but we cannot 
write like William Hazlitt.’ Not that he is a perfect writer, — 
far from it. He wrote rapidly and would not return to correct 
and polish. A practiced composer, in his opinion, ought never to 
hesitate for a sentence or to think about the course he is to take; and 
Hazlitt had no head for arrangement. Consequently in the larger 
matters of structure and design he is not to be compared with masters 
of sustained narrative or exposition, such as Burke, Macaulay, New- 
man, and Carlyle. But within his own field, the field of the personal 
essay, Hazlitt’s style is not far from perfection. He conceived of 
writing as meant to communicate thought, and his words and sen- 
tences glow with life because his mind has been aflame with ideas, 
which are to him, he says, “in the nature of realities”. His prose, 
accordingly, has an impetus, a boldness, a profuse vitality, which are 
well-nigh unmatched. Keats felt this when he declared: ‘‘ He is your 
only good damner, and if ever I am damned I should like to have 
him damn me”. But there are other qualities without measure, — 
elancing brilliancy, flexibility, rhythm, — seen and felt in hundreds 
of happy phrases, sparkling images, and free-flowing sentences. Per- 
haps the last word to say of Hazlitt’s prose is that its true tone 1s con- 
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versational, Hazlitt himself undoubtedly realized this, for he said, 
“no style is worth a farthing that is not calculated to be read out, 
or that is not allied to spirited conversation”. It has all the qualities 
of the finest talk. It is casual, varied, flashing, easy, and incom- 
parably spontaneous. Indeed one might finally best characterize his 
essays in his own words, — “a sort of voluntaries in composition”. 


MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS. 


My father was a Dissenting Minister at W m in Shrop- 
shire; and in the year 1798 (the figures that compose that date 
are to me like the “ dreaded name of Demogorgon ”) Mr. Coleridge 
came to Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge 
of a Unitarian congregation there. He did not come till late 
on the Saturday afternoon before he was to preach; and Mr. 
Rowe, who himself went down to the coach in a state of anxiety 
and expectation, to look for the arrival of his successor, could 
find no one at all answering the description but a round-faced man 
in a short black coat (like a shooting-jacket) which hardly seemed 
to have been made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a 
great rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned 
to give an account of his disappointment, when the round-faced 
man in black entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while he staid; nor has he 
since, that I know of. He held the good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense for three weeks that he remained there, 
“fluttering the proud Salopians like an eagle in a dove-cote ”; 
and the Welsh mountains that skirt the horizon with their tem- 


pestuous confusion, agree to have heard no such mystic sounds 
since the days of 





High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s lay! 


As we passed along between W. m and Shrewsbury, and I 
eyed their blue tops seen through the wintry branches, or the 
red rustling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by the roadside, a sound 
was in my ears as of a Siren’s song; I was stunned, startled with 
it, as from deep sleep; but I had no notion then that I should 
ever be able to express my admiration to others in motley imagery 
or quaint allusion, till the light of his genius shone into my soul, 
like the sun’s rays glittering in the puddles of the road. I was 
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at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the way- 
side, crushed, bleeding, lifeless; but now, bursting from the 
deadly bands that bound them, 


With Styx nine times round them, 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes, 
catch the golden light of other years. My soul has indeed 
remained in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with longings 
infinite and unsatisfied; my heart, shut up in the prison-house of 
this rude clay, has never found, nor will it ever find, a heart to 
speak to; but that my understanding also did not remain dumb and 
brutish, or at length found a language to express itself, I owe 
to Coleridge. But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the 
habit of exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins 
of Whitchurch (nine miles farther on) according to the custom 
of Dissenting Ministers in each other’s neighbourhood. A line 
of communication is thus established, by which the flame of civil 
and religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes its smouldering 
fire unquenchable, like the fires in the Agamemnon of Aischylus, 
placed at different stations, that waited for ten long years to 
announce with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy. 
Coleridge had agreed to come over and see my father, according 
to the courtesy of the country, as Mr. Rowe’s probable successor; 
but in the mean time I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday 
after his arrival. A poet and a philosopher getting up into a 
Unitarian pulpit to preach the Gospel, was a romance in these 
degenerate days, a sort of revival of the primitive spirit of 
Christianity, which was not to be resisted. 

It was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before day- 
light, to walk ten miles in the mud, and went to hear this cele- 
brated person preach. Never, the longest day I have to live, 
shall I have such another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, 
in the winter of the year 1798. Il y @ des impressions que ni 
le tems ni les circonstances peuvent effacer. Dusse-je vivre des. 
siecles entiers, le doux tems de ma jeunesse ne peut renaitre pour 
moi, ni veffacer jamais dans ma mémoire.* When I got there, 


1 There are impressions that neither times nor circumstances can 
efface. Were I enabled to live whole ages, the sweet days of my 
youth could not be reborn for me, nor ever be effaced from my 


memory. 
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the organ was playing the rooth psalm, and, when it was done, 
Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text, “And he went up 
into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF, ALONE.” As he gave out 
this text, his voice “ rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,” 
and when he came to the two last words, which he pronounced 
loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human heart, 
and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn silence through 
the universe. The idea of St. John came into mind, “of one 
crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, and whose 
food was locusts and wild honey.” The preacher then launched 
into his subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. The 
sermon was upon peace and war; upon church and state — not 
their alliance, but their separation —on the spirit of the world 
and the spirit of Christianity, not as the same, but as opposed to 
one another. He talked of those who had “ inscribed the cross 
of Christ on banners dripping with human gore.” He made a 
poetical and pastoral excursion, — and to shew the fatal effects 
of war, drew a striking contrast between the simple shepherd boy, 
driving his team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to 
his flock, ‘‘as though he should never be old,” and the same poor 
country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, made drunk 
at an alehouse, turned into a wretched drummerboy, with his hair 
sticking on end with powder and pomatum, a long cue at his 


back, and tricked out in the loathsome finery of the profession 
of blood. 


Such were the notes our once-lov’d poet sung. 


And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had 
heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met 
together, Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye and 
with the sanction of Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. 
I returned home well satisfied. The sun that was still labouring 
pale and wan through the sky, obscured by thick mists, seemed 
an emblem of the good cause; and the cold dank drops of dew 
that hung half melted on the beard of the thistle, had some- 
thing genial and refreshing in them; for there was a spirit of 
hope and youth in all nature, that turned everything into good. 
The face of nature had not then the brand of sus pivinum on it: 


Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. 
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On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came, | 
was called down into the room where he was, and went half- 
hoping, half-afraid. He received me very graciously, and I 
listened for a long time without uttering a word. I did not 
suffer in his opinion by my silence. ‘‘ For those two hours,” he 
afterwards was pleased to say, “he was conversing with W. H.’s 
forehead! ” His appearance was different from what I had 
anticipated from seeing him before. At a distance, and in the 
dim light of the chapel, there was to me a strange wildness in 
his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I thought him pitted with the 
small-pox. His complexion was at that time clear, and even 
bright — 


As are the children of yon azure sheen, 


His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with 
large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them like 
a sea with darkened lustre. ‘A certain tender bloom his face 
o’erspread,” a purple tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful 
complexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo and 
Velasquez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent; 
his chin good-humoured and round; but his nose, the rudder of 
the face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing — like 
what he has done. It might seem that the genius of his face 
as from a height surveyed and projected him (with sufficient 
capacity and huge aspiration) into the world unknown of thought 
and imagination, with nothing to support or guide his veering 
purpose, as if Columbus had launched his adventurous course for 
the New World in a scallop, without oars or compass. So at 
least I comment on it after the event. Coleridge in his person 
was rather above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or 
like Lord Hamlet, “somewhat fat and pursy.” His hair (now, 
alas! grey) was then black and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in 
smooth masses over his forehead. ‘This long, pendulous hair is 
peculiar to enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heavenward; 
and is traditionally inseparable (though of a different colour) 
from the pictures of Christ. It ought to belong, as a character, 
to all who preach Christ crucified, and Coleridge was at that time 
one of those! 

It was curious to observe the contrast between him and my 
father, who was a veteran in the cause, and then declining into 
the vale of years. He had been a poor Irish lad, carefully brought 
up by his parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow (where 
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he studied under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his future 
destination. It was his mother’s proudest wish to see her son a 
Dissenting Minister. So if we look back to past generations (as 
far as eye can reach) we see the same hopes, fears, wishes, 
followed by the same disappointments, throbbing in the human 
heart; and so we may see them (if we look forward) rising up 
for ever, and disappearing, like vapourish bubbles, in the human 
breast! After being tossed about from congregation to congrega- 
tion in the heats of the Unitarian controversy, and squabbles about 
the American war, he had been relegated to an obscure village, 
where he was to spend the last thirty years of his life, far from 
the only converse that he loved, the talk about disputed texts of 
Scripture and the cause of civil and religious liberty. Here he 
passed his days, repining but resigned, in the study of the Bible, 
and the perusal of the Commentators, — huge folios, not easily 
got through, one of which would outlast a winter! Why did he 
pore on these from morn to night (with the exception of a walk 
in the fields or a turn in the garden to gather broccoli-plants or 
kidney-beans of his own rearing, with no small degree of pride 
and pleasure)? Here were “no figures nor no fantasies,” — 
neither poetry nor philosophy — nothing to dazzle, nothing to 
excite modern curiosity; but to his lack-lustre eyes there appeared, 
within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, neglected tomes, the 
sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew Capitals: pressed down by 
the weight of the style, worn to the last fading thinness of the 
understanding, there were glimpses, glimmering notions of the 
patriarchal wanderings, with palm-trees hovering in the horizon, 
and processions of camels at the distance of three thousand years; 
there was Moses with the Burning Bush, the number of the 
Twelve Tribes, types, shadows, glosses on the law and the prophets; 
there were discussions (dull enough) on the age of Methuselah, 
a mighty speculation! there were outlines, rude guesses at the 
shape of Noah’s Ark and of the riches of Solomon’s Temple; 
questions as to the date of the creation, predictions of the end of 
all things; the great lapses of time, the strange mutations of the 
globe were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over; 
and though the soul might slumber with an hieroglyphic veil of 
inscrutable mysteries drawn over it; yet it was a slumber ill-ex- 
changed for all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, fancy, or 
reason. My father’s life was comparatively a dream; but it was a 


dream of infinity and eternity, of death, the resurrection, and a 
judgment to come! 
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No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the host 
and his guest. A poet was to my father a sort of nondescript: 
yet whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him 
welcome. He could hardly have been more surprised or pleased, 
if our visitor had worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts had wings; 
and as the silken sounds rustled round our little wainscoted 
parlour, my father threw back his spectacles over his forehead, 
his white hairs mixing with its sanguine hue; and a smile of 
delight beamed across his rugged cordial face, to think that Truth 
had found a new ally in Fancy!* Besides, Coleridge seemed to 
take considerable notice of me, and that of itself was enough. 
He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, and glanced over a 
variety of subjects. At dinner-time he grew more animated, and 
dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary Wolstonecraft and 
Mackintosh. The last, he said, he considered (on my father’s speak- 
ing of his Vindicie Gallice as a capital performance) as a clever, 
scholastic man — a master of the topics, —or as the ready ware- 
houseman of letters, who knew exactly where to lay his hand on 
what he wanted, though the goods were not his own. He thought 
him no match for Burke, either in style or matter. Burke was 
a metaphysician, Mackintosh a mere logician. Burke was an 
orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, because he had an 
eye for nature: Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a rhetorician, 
who had only an eye to commonplaces. On this I ventured to 
say that I had always entertained a great opinion of Burke, and 
that (as far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt 
might be made the test of a vulgar, democratical mind. This 
was the first observation I ever made to Coleridge, and he said 
it was a very just and striking one. I remember the leg of 
Welsh mutton and the turnips on the table that day had the finest 
flavour imaginable. Coleridge added that Mackintosh and Tom 
Wedgwood (of whom, however, he spoke highly) had expressed 
a very indifferent opinion of his friend Mr. Wordsworth, on 
which he remarked to them — “ He strides on so far before you, 
that he dwindles in the distance!” Godwin had once boasted 
to him of having carried on an argument with Mackintosh for 
three hours with dubious success; Coleridge told him — “ If 


1 My father was one of those who mistook his talent after all. 
He used to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred his Letters to 
his Sermons. The last were forced and dry; the first came naturally 
from him. For ease, half-plays on words, and a supine, monkish, 
indolent pleasantry, I have never seen them equalled. [Hazlitt’s note. | 
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there had been a man of genius in the room, he would have 
settled the question in five minutes.” He asked me if I had ever 
seen Mary Wolstonecraft, and I said, | had once for a few 
moments, and that she seemed to me to turn off Godwin’s objec- 
tions to something she advanced with quite a playful, easy air. 
He replied, that “this was only one instance of the ascendancy 
which people of imagination exercised over those of mere 
intellect.” He did not rate Godwin very high * (this was caprice 
or prejudice, real or affected) but he had a great idea of Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft’s powers of conversation, none at all of her talent 
for book-making. We talked a little about Holcroft. He had 
been asked if he was not much struck with him, and he said, he 
thought himself in more danger of being struck dy him. I com- 
plained that he would not let me get on at all, for he required a 
definition of every the commonest word, exclaiming, “ What do 
you mean by a sensation, Sir? What do you mean by an idea? ” 
This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road to truth: — it was 
setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we took. I forget a great 
number of things, many more than I remember; but the day 
passed off pleasantly, and the next morning Mr. Coleridge was to 
return to Shrewsbury. When I came down to breakfast, I found 
that he had just received a letter from his friend, T. Wedgwood, 
making him an offer of £150 a-year if he chose to wave his 
present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the study of poetry 
and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to make up his mind to 
close with this proposal in the act of tying on one of his shoes. 
It threw an additional damp on his departure. It took the 
wayward enthusiast quite from us to cast him into Deva’s winding 
vales, or by the shores of old romance. Instead of living at ten 
miles distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting congregation 
at Shrewsbury, he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, 
to be a Shepherd on the Delectable Mountains. Alas! I knew 
not the way thither, and felt very little gratitude for Mr. 
Wedgwood’s bounty. I was pleasantly relieved from this dilemma; 
for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and going to a 
table to write something on a bit of card, advanced towards me 
with undulating step, and giving me the precious document, said 


+ He complained in particular of the presumption of his attempt- 
ing to establish the future immortality of man, “ without ” (as he 
said) “knowing what Death was or what Life was ”——and the 
tone in which he pronounced these two words scemed to convey a 
complete image of both. [Hazlitt’s note.] 
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that that was his address, Mr. Coleridge, Nether Stowey, 
Somersetshire; and that he should be glad to see me there in a 
few weeks’ time, and, if I chose, would come half-way to meet 
me. I was not less surprised than the shepherd-boy (this simile 
is to be found in Cassandra) when he sees a thunder-bolt fall 
close at his feet. I stammered out my acknowledgments and 
acceptance of this offer (1 thought Mr. Wedgwood’s annuity a 
trifle to it) as well as I could; and this mighty business being 
settled, the poet-preacher took leave, and I accompanied him six 
miles on the road. It was a fine morning in the middle of winter, 
and he talked the whole way. The scholar in Chaucer is 
described as going 





sounding on his way. 


So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing 
from subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in air, to slide 
on ice. He told me in confidence (going along) that he should 
have preached two sermons before he accepted the situation at 
Shrewsbury, one on Infant Baptism, the other on the Lord’s 
Supper, shewing that he could not administer either, which would 
have effectually disqualified him for the object in view. I 
observed that he continually crossed me on the way by shifting 
from one side of the foot-path to the other. This struck me as 
an odd movement; but I did not at that time connect it with 
any instability of purpose or involuntary change of principle, as 
I have done since. He seemed unable to keep on in a straight 
line. He spoke slightingly of Hume (whose Essays on Miracles 
he said was stolen from an objection, started in one of South’s 
Sermons — Credat Judeus Appella!)* 1 was not very much 
pleased at this account of Hume, for I had just been reading, with 
infinite relish, that completest of all metaphysical choke-pears, 
his Treatise on Human Nature, to which the Essays, in point of 
scholastic subtlety and close reasoning, are mere elegant trifling, 
light summer-reading. Coleridge even denied the excellence of 
Hume’s general style, which I think betrayed a want of taste or 
candour. He, however, made me amends by the manner in 
which he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly on his Essay 
om Vision as a masterpiece of analytical reasoning. So it un- 
doubtedly is. He was exceedingly angry with Dr. Johnson for 
striking the stone with his foot, in allusion to this author’s Theory 


+ Let the Jew Appella believe it. 
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of Matter and Spirit, and saying, “ Thus I confute him, Sir.” 
Coleridge drew a parallel (I don’t know how he brought about 
the connection) between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine, He 
said the one was an instance of a subtle, the other of an acute mind, 
than which no two things could be more distinct. ‘The one was 
a shop-boy’s quality, the other the characteristic of a philosopher. 
He considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a profound and 
conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature and his own 
mind. He did not speak of his Amalogy, but of his Sermons at 
the Roll? Chapel, of which I had never heard. Coleridge some- 
how always contrived to prefer the uwknown to the known. In 
this instance he was right. The Avalogy is a tissue of sophistry, 
of wire-drawn, theological special-pleading; the Sermons (with 
the Preface to them) are in a fine vein of deep, matured reflection, 
a candid appeal to our observation of human nature, without 
pedantry and without bias. I told Coleridge I had written a few 
remarks, and was sometimes foolish enough to believe that I had 
made a discovery on the same subject (the Natural Disinterested- 
wess of the Human Mind) —and | tried to explain my view of 
it to Coleridge, who listened with great willingness, but I did 
not succeed in making myself understood. I sat down to the 
task shortly afterwards for the twentieth time, got new pens and 
paper, determined to make clear work of it, wrote a few meagre 
sentences in the skeleton-style of a mathematical demonstration, 
stopped half way down the second page; and, after trying in 
vain to pump up any words, images, notions, apprehensions, facts, 
or observations, from that gulf of abstraction in which I had 
plunged myself for four or five years preceding, gave up the 
attempt as labour in vain, and shed tears of helpless despondency 
on the blank, unfinished paper. I can write fast enough now. 
Am I better than I was then? Oh, no! One truth discovered, 
one pang of regret at not being able to express it, is better than all 
the fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that I could 
go back to what I then was! Why can we not revive past times 
as we can revisit old places? If I had the quaint Muse of Sir 
Philip Sidney to assist me, I would write a Sonnet to the Road 
between W—m and Shrewsbury, and immortalise every step 
of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the 
very milestones had ears, and that Harmer-hill stooped with all 
its pines, to listen to a poet, as he passed! I remember but one 
other topic of discourse in this walk. He mentioned Paley, 
praised the naturalness and clearness of his style, but condemned 
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his sentiments, thought him a mere time-serving casuist, and said 
that “the fact of his work on Moral and Political Philosophy 
being made a text-book in our universities was a disgrace to the 
national character.” We parted at the six-mile stone; and I 
returned homeward, pensive but much pleased. I had met with 
unexpected notice from a person whom I believed to have been 
prejudiced against me. “Kind and affable to me had been his 
condescension, and should be honoured ever with suitable regard,” 
He was the first poet I had known, and he certainly answered to 
that inspired name. I had heard a great deal of his powers of 
conversation, and was not disappointed. In fact, I never met with 
anything at all like them, either before or since. I could easily 
credit the accounts which were circulated of his holding forth 
to a large party of ladies and gentlemen, an evening or two 
before, on the Berkeleian Theory, when he made the whole 
material universe look like a transparency of fine words; and 
another story (which I believe he has somewhere told himself) 
of his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his smoking 
tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa, where the com- 
pany found him to their no small surprise, which was increased 
to wonder when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing his eyes, 
looked about him, and launched into a three-hours’ description of 
the third heaven, of which he had had a dream, very different 
from Mr. Southey’s Vision of Judgment, and also from that other 
Vision of Judgment, which Mr. Murray, the Secretary of the 
Bridge-street Junto, has taken into his especial keeping! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my ears, it was the voice 
of Fancy: I had a light before me, it was the face of Poetry. 
The one still lingers there, the other has not quitted my side! 
Coleridge in truth met me half-way on the ground of philosophy, 
or I should not have been won over to his imaginative creed. 
I had an uneasy, pleasurable sensation all the time, till I was to 
visit him. During those months the chill breath of winter gave 
me a welcoming; the vernal air was balm and inspiration to me. 
The golden sunsets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on my 
way to new hopes and prospects. J was to visit Coleridge im the 
Spring. This circumstance was never absent from my thoughts, 
and mingled with all my feelings. I wrote to him at the time 
proposed, and received an answer postponing my intended visit for 
a week or two, but very cordially urging me to complete my 
promise then. This delay did not damp, but rather increased 
my ardour. In the mean time I went to Llangollen Vale, by 
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way of initiating myself in the mysteries of natural scenery; and 
I must say I was enchanted with it. I had been reading Cole- 
ridge’s description of England, in his fine Ode on the Departing 
Year, and I applied it, con amore, to the objects before me. That 
valley was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a new existence: 
in the river that winds through it, my spirit was baptised in the 
waters of Helicon! 

I returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with 
unworn heart and untired feet. My way lay through Worcester 
and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones 
and the adventure of the muff. I remember getting completely 
wet through one day, and stopping at an inn (I think it was at 
Tewkesbury) where I sat up all night to read Paw and Virginia. 
Sweet were the showers in early youth that drenched my body, 
and sweet the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read! I 
recollect a remark of Coleridge’s upon this very book, that nothing 
could shew the gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire 
corruption of their imagination more strongly than the behaviour 
of the heroine in the last fatal scene, who turns away from a 
person on board the sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, 
because he has thrown off his clothes to assist him in swimming. 
Was this a time to think of such a circumstance? I once hinted 
to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in his boat on Grasmere Lake, 
that I thought he had borrowed the idea of his Poems on the 
Naming of Places from the local inscriptions of the same kind 
in Paul and Virginia. He did not own the obligation, and stated 
some distinction without a difference, in defence of his claim to 
originality. Any the slightest variation would be sufficient for 
this purpose in his mind; for whatever 4e added or omitted would 
inevitably be worth all that any one else had done, and contain 
the marrow of the sentiment. It was still two days before the 
time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken care to set out early 
enough. I stopped these two days at Bridgewater, and when I 
was tired of sauntering on the banks of its muddy river, returned 
to the inn, and read Camilla. So have I loitered my life away, 
reading books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, think- 
ing, writing on what pleased me best. I have wanted only one 
thing to make me happy; but wanting that, have wanted 
everything! 

I arrived, and was well received. ‘The country about Nether 
Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the seashore. I 
saw it but the other day, after an interval of twenty years, from 
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a hill near Taunton, How was the map of my life spread out 
before me, as the map of the country lay at my feet! In the 
afternoon Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a romantic old 
family mansion of the St. Aubins, where Wordsworth lived. It 
was then in the possession of a friend of the poet’s, who gave 
him the free use of it. Somehow that period (the time just 
after the French Revolution) was not a time when zothing was 
given for nothing. ‘The mind opened, and a softness might be 
perceived coming over the heart of individuals, beneath “ the 
scales that fence” our self-interest. Wordsworth himself was 
from home, but his sister kept house, and set before us a frugal 
repast; and we had free access to her brother’s poems, the Lyrical 
Ballads, which were still in manuscript, or in the form of Sydilline 
Leaves. 1 dipped into a few of these with great satisfaction, and 
with the faith of a novice. I slept that night in an old room 
with blue hangings, and covered with the round-faced family 
portraits of the age of George I and II and from the wooded 
declivity of the adjoining park that overlooked my window, at 
the dawn of day, could 


“hear the loud stag speak.” 





In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it so) 
our imagination has a body to it. We are in a state between 
sleeping and waking, and have indistinct but glorious glimpses of 
strange shapes, and there is always something to come better than 
what we see. As in our dreams the fulness of the blood gives 
warmth and reality to the coinage of the brain, so in youth our 
ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered with our good spirits; 
we breathe thick with thoughtless happiness, the weight of future 
years presses on the strong pulses of the heart, and we repose with 
undisturbed faith in truth and good. As we advance, we exhaust 
our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer wrapped 
in Jamb’s wool, lulled in Elysium. As we taste the pleasures of 
life, their spirit evaporates, the sense palls; and nothing is left 
but the phantoms, the lifeless shadows of what has been! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled out 
into the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash- 
tree that stretched along the ground, Coleridge read aloud with a 
sonorous and musical voice the ballad of Betty Foy. I was not 
critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of truth and 
nature, and took the rest for granted. But in the Thorn, the 
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Mad Mother, and the Complaint of the Poor Indian Woman, 
I felt that deeper power and pathos which have been since 
acknowledged, 


In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 


as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new 
style and a new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me 
something of the effect that arises from the turning up of the 
fresh soil, or of the first welcome breath of Spring: 


While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed. 


Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and 
his voice sounded high 


Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 


as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or water- 
fall, gleaming in the summer moonlight! He lamented that 
Wordsworth was not prone enough to believe in the traditional 
superstitions of the place, and that there was a something corporeal, 
a matter-of-fact-mess, a clinging to the palpable, or often to the 
petty, in his poetry, in consequence. His genius was not a spirit 
that descended to him through the air; it sprung out of the 
ground like a flower; or unfolded itself from a green spray, on 
which the gold-finch sang. He said, however (if I remember 
right) that this objection must be confined to his descriptive 
pieces, that his philosophic poetry had a grand and comprehensive 
spirit in it, so that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a 
palace, and to discover truth by intuition, rather than by deduc- 
tion. ‘The next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Cole- 
ridge’s cottage. I think I see him now. He answered in some 
degree to his friend’s description of him, but was more gaunt and 
Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (according to the 
costume of that unconstrained period) in a brown fustian jacket 
and striped pantaloons. ‘There was something of a roll, a lounge, 
in his gait, not unlike his own Peter Bell. There was a severe, 
worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in his eye (as 
if he saw something in objects more than the outward appearance), 
an intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks fur- 
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rowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive inclination 
to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at variance with the 
solemn, stately expression of the rest of his face. - Chantry’s 
bust wants the marking traits, but he was teazed into making it 
regular and heavy; Haydon’s head of him, introduced into the 
Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, is the most like his drooping 
weight of thought and expression. He sat down and talked very 
naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear, gushing accents in 
his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture of the 
northern durr, like the crust on wine. He instantly began to 
make havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and 
said triumphantly that “ his marriage with experience had not 
been so productive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge 
of the good things of this life.” He had been to see the Castle 
Spectre, by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described it very 
well. He said “it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove.” 
This ad captandum"™ merit was, however, by no means a recom- 
mendation of it, according to the severe principles of the new 
school, which reject rather than court popular effect. Words- 
worth, looking out of the low, latticed window, said “ How 
beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank! ” 1 thought within 
myself, “With what eyes these poets see nature! ” and ever after, 
when I saw the sunset stream upon the objects facing it, con- 
ceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for 
having made one for me! We went over to All-Foxden again 
the day following, and Wordsworth read us the story of Peter 
Bell in the open air; and the comment made upon it by his face 
and voice was very different from that of some later critics! 
Whatever might be thought of the poem, “his face was as a book 
where men might read strange matters,” and he announced the 
fate of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a chaunt in the 
recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a 
spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps they 
have deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambiguous 
accompaniment. Coleridge’s manner is more full, animated, and 
varied; Wordsworth’s more equable, sustained, and_ internal. 
The one might be termed more dramatic, the other more Lyrical, 
Coleridge has told me that he himself liked to compose in 
walking over uneven ground, or breaking through the straggling 
branches of a copsewood; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if 
he could) walking up and down a straight gravel-walk, or in 
7 For catching popular applause. 
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some spot where the continuity of his verse met with no collateral 
interruption. Returning that same evening, I got into a meta- 
physical argument with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was explain- 
ing the different notes of the nightingale to his sister, in which 
we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly clear 
and intelligible. Thus I passed three weeks at Nether Stowey and 
in the neighbourhood, generally devoting the afternoons to a 
delightful chat in an arbour made of bark by the poet’s friend 
Tom Poole, sitting under two fine elm trees, and listening to the 
bees humming round us, while we quaffed our flip. It was 
agreed, among other things, that we should make a jaunt down 
the Bristol-Channel, as far as Linton. We set off together on 
foot, Coleridge, John Chester, and I. This Chester was a native 
of Nether Stowey, one of those who were attracted to Coleridge’s 
discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in swarming-time to the 
sound of a brass pan. He “‘ followed in the chase like a dog who 
hunts, not like one that made up the cry.”. He had on a brown 
cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, was low in stature, bow- 
legged, had a drag in his walk like a drover, which he assisted 
by a hazel switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the side of 
Coleridge, like a running footman by a state coach, that he might 
not lose a syllable or sound that fell from Coleridge’s lips. He 
told me his private opinion, that Coleridge was a wonderful man. 
He scarcely opened his lips, much less offered an opinion the 
whole way; yet of the three, had I to choose during the journey, 
I would be John Chester. He afterwards followed Coleridge 
into Germany, where the Kantean philosophers were puzzled how 
to bring. him under any of their categories. When he sat down 
at table with his idol, John’s felicity was complete; Sir Walter 
Scott’s or Mr. Blackwood’s, when they sat down at the same table 
with the King, was not more so. We passed Dunster on our right, 
a small town between the brow of a hill and the sea. I remember 
eyeing it wistfully as it lay below us; contrasted with the woody 
scene around, it looked as clear, as pure, as emmbrowned and ideal 
as any landscape I have seen since, of Gasper Poussin’s or 
Domenichino’s. We had a long day’s march— (our feet kept 
time to the echoes of Coleridge’s tongue) — through Minehead 
and by the Blue Anchor, and on to Linton, which we did not 
reach till near midnight, and where we had some difficulty in 
making a lodgment. We, however, knocked the people of the 
house up at last, and we were repaid for our apprehensions and 
fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried bacon and eggs. The 
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view in coming along had been splendid. We walked for miles 
and miles on dark brown heaths overlooking the channel, with 
the Welsh hills beyond, and at times descended into little sheltered 
valleys close by the seaside, with a smuggler’s face scowling by 
us, and then had to ascend conical hills with a path winding up 
through a coppice to a barren top, like a monk’s shaven crown, 
from one of which I pointed out to Coleridge’s notice the bare 
masts of a vessel on the very edge of the horizon and within the 
red-orbed disk of the setting sun, like his own spectre-ship in the 
Ancient Mariner. At Linton the character of the sea-coast 
becomes more marked and rugged. ‘There is a place called the 
Valley of Rocks (I suspect this was only the poetical name for it) 
bedded among precipices overhanging the sea, with rocky caverns 
beneath, into which the waves dash, and where the sea-gull forever 
wheels its screaming flight. On the tops of these are huge stones 
thrown transverse, as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and 
behind these is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, something like 
the Giant’s Causeway. A thunderstorm came on while we were at 
the inn, and Coleridge was running out bareheaded to enjoy the 
commotion of the elements in the Valley of the Rocks, but as if 
in spite, the clouds only muttered a few angry sounds, and let 
fall a few refreshing drops. Coleridge told me that he and 
Wordsworth were to have made this place the scene of a prose 
tale, which was to have been in the manner of, but far superior 
to, the Death of Adel, but they had relinquished the design. In 
the morning of the second day, we breakfasted luxuriously in an 
old-fashioned parlour, on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, in the very 
sight of the bee-hives from which it had been taken, and a garden 
full of thyme and wild flowers that had produced it. On this 
occasion Coleridge spoke of Virgil’s Georgics, but not well. I 
do not think he had much feeling for the classical or elegant. 
It was in this room that we found a little worn-out copy of the 
Seasons, lying in a window-seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, 
“ That is true fame!” He said Thomson was a great poet, rather 
than a good one; his style was as meretricious as his thoughts were 
natural. He spoke of Cowper as the best modern poet. He 
said the Lyrical Ballads were an experiment about to be tried by 
him and Wordsworth, to see how far the public taste would endure 
poetry written in a more natural and simple style than had 
hitherto been attempted; totally discarding the artifices of poetical 
diction, and making use only of such words as had probably been 
common in the most ordinary language since the days of Henry 
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Il. Some comparison was introduced between Shakespeare and 
Milton. He said “he hardly knew which to prefer. Shakespeare 
appeared to him a mere stripling in the art; he was as tall and 
as strong, with infinitely more activity than Milton, but he never 
appeared to have come to man’s estate; or if he had, he would 
not have been a man, but a monster.”” He spoke with contempt of 
Gray, and with intolerance of Pope. He did not like the versi- 
fication of the latter. He observed that “the ears of these 
couplet-writers might be charged with having short memories 
that could not retain the harmony of whole passages.” He 
thought little of Junius as a writer; he had a dislike of Dr. 
Johnson; and a much higher opinion of Burke as an orator and 
politician, than of Fox or Pitt. He, however, thought him very 
inferior in richness of style and imagery to some of our elder 
prose writers, particularly Jeremy Taylor. He liked Richardson, 
but not Fielding; nor could I get him to enter into the merits of 
Caleb Williams.» In short, he was profound and discriminating 
with respect to those authors whom he liked, and where he gave 
his judgment fair play; capricious, perverse, and prejudiced in 
his antipathies and distastes. We loitered on the “ribbed sea- 
sands,” in such talk as this, a whole morning, and I recollect met 
with a curious seaweed, of which John Chester told us the country 
name. A fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that had 
been drowned the day before, and that they had tried to save him 
at the risk of their own lives. He said “ he did not know how it 
was that they ventured, but, Sir, we have a mature towards ond 
another.” This expression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a 
fine illustration of that theory of disinterestedness which I (in 
common with Butler) had adopted. I broached to him an argu- 
ment of mine to prove that /ikemess was not mere association of 
ideas. I said that the mark in the sand put one in mind of a 
man’s foot, not because it was part of a former impression of a 
man’s foot (for it was quite new) but because it was like the 
shape of a man’s foot. He assented to the justness of this dis- 


1 He had no idea of pictures, of Claude or Raphael, and at this 
time I had as little as he. He sometimes gives a striking account at 
present of the cartoons at Pisa, by Buffamalco and others; of one 
in particular where Death is seen in the air brandishing his scythe, 
and the great and mighty of the earth shudder at his approach, while 
the beggars and the wretched kneel to him as their deliverer. He 
would of course understand so broad and fine a moral as this at 
any time. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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tinction (which I have explained at length elsewhere, for the 
benefit of the curious), and John Chester listened; not from any 
interest in the subject, but because he was astonished that I should 
be able to suggest anything to Coleridge that he did not already 
know. We returned on the third morning, and Coleridge 
remarked the silent cottage-smoke curling up the valleys where, 
a few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming through 
the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I on 
my return home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing, and he was to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. 
I asked him if he had prepared anything for the occasion? He 
said he had not even thought of the text, but should as soon as 
we parted. I did not go to hear him, — this was a fault, — but 
we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next day we had a 
long day’s walk to Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a well- 
side on the road, to cool ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when 
Coleridge repeated to me some descriptive lines of his tragedy of 
Remorse, which I must say became his mouth and that occasion 
better than they, some years after, did Mr. Elliston’s and the 
Drury-lane boards, — 


Oh! memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life! 


I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which period 
he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Germany; and 
his return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was 
not till some time after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first saw him) with a com- 
monplace-book under his arm, and the first with a doz-mot in his 
mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met with Holcroft and 
Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely which was the 
best — Man as he was, or man as he is to be. “Give me,” says 
Lamb, “ man as he is zof to be.” ‘This saying was the beginning 
of a friendship between us, which I believe still continues. — 
Enough of this for the present. 


But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And I to this may add a second tale. 
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ON READING OLD BOOKS 


I uHaTE to read new books. There are twenty or thirty 
volumes that I have read over and over again, and these are the 
only ones that I have any desire ever to read at all. It was a 
long time before I could bring myself to sit down to the Tales of 
My Landlord, but now that author’s works have made a con- 
siderable addition to my scanty library. I am told that some of 
Lady Morgan’s are good, and have been recommended to look 
into Avastasius; but | have not yet ventured upon that task. A 
lady, the other day, could not refrain from expressing her sur- 
prise to a friend who said he had been reading Delphine; — she 
asked, — If it had not been published some time back? Women 
judge of books as they do of fashions or complexions, which are 
admired only “in their newest gloss.” That is not my way. I 
am not one of those who trouble the circulating libraries much, 
or pester the booksellers for mail-coach copies of standard peri- 
odical publications. I cannot say that I am greatly addicted to 
black-letter, but I profess myself well versed in the marble 
bindings of Andrew Millar, in the middle of the last century; 
nor does my taste revolt at Thurloe’s State Papers, in Russia 
leather; or an ample impression of Sir William Temple’s Essays, 
with a portrait after Sir Godfrey Kneller in front. I do not 
think altogether the worse of a book for having survived the 
author a generation or two. I have more confidence in the dead 
than the living. Contemporary writers may generally be divided 
into two classes — one’s friends or one’s foes. Of the first we 
are compelled to think too well, and of the last we are disposed 
to think too ill, to receive much genuine pleasure from the perusal, 
or to judge fairly of the merits of either. One candidate for lit- 
erary fame, who happens to be of our acquaintance, writes finely, 
and like a man of genius; but unfortunately has a foolish face, 
which spoils a delicate passage; another inspires us with the 
highest respect for his personal talents and character, but does 
not quite come up to our expectations in print. All these con- 
tradictions and petty details interrupt the calm current of our 
reflections. If you want to know what any of the authors were 
who lived before our time, and are still objects of anxious inquiry, 
you have only to look into their works. But the dust and smoke 
and noise of modern literature haye nothing in common with the 
pure, silent air of immortality. 
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When I take up a work that I have read before (the oftener 
the better) I know what I have to expect. The satisfaction is 
not lessened by being anticipated. When the entertainment is 
altogether new, I sit down to it as I should to a strange dish, — 
turn and pick out a bit here and there, and am in doubt what to 
think of the composition. There is a want of confidence and 
security to second appetite. New-fangled books are also like 
made-dishes in this respect, that they are generally little else than 
hashes and rifaccimentos* of what has been served up entire and 
in a more natural state at other times. Besides, in thus turning 
to a well-known author, there is not only an assurance that my 
time will not be thrown away, or my palate nauseated with the 
most insipid or vilest trash,— but I shake hands with, and look 
an old, tried, and valued friend in the face, compare notes, 
and chat the hours away. It is true, we form dear friendships 
with such ideal guests — dearer, alas! and more lasting, than those 
with our most intimate acquaintance. In reading a book which 
is an old favourite with me (say the first novel I ever read) 1 
not only have the pleasure of imagination and of a critical relish 
of the work, but the pleasures of memory added to it. It recalls 
the same feelings and associations which I had in first reading it, 
and which I can never have again in any other way. Standard 
productions of this kind are links in the chain of our conscious 
being. They bind together the different scattered divisions of 
our personal identity. They are landmarks and guides in our 
journey through life. ‘They are pegs and loops on which we can 
hang up, or from which we can take down, at pleasure, the ward- 
robe of a moral imagination, the relics of our best affections, the 
tokens and records of our happiest hours. They are “ for thoughts 
and for remembrance.” They are like Fortunatus’s wishing-cap 
— they give us the best riches — those of Fancy; and transport 
us, not over half the globe, but (which is better) over half our 
lives, at a word’s notice. 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille, Give 
me for this purpose a volume of Peregrine Pickle or Tom Jones. 
Open either of them anywhere — at the Memoirs of Lady Vane, 
or the adventures at the masquerade with Lady Bellaston, or the 
disputes between Thwackum and Square, or the escape of Molly 
Seagrim, or the incident of Sophia and her muff, or the edifying 
prolixity of her aunt’s lecture —and there I find the same 


1 Recasting of old works. 
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delightful, busy, bustling scene as ever, and feel myself the same 
as when I was first introduced into the midst of it. Nay, some- 
times the sight of an odd volume of these good old English authors 
on a stall, or the name lettered on the back among others on the 
shelves of a library, answers the purpose, revives the whole train 
of ideas, and sets “the puppets dallying.” ‘Twenty years are 
struck off the list, and I am a child again. A sage philosopher, 
who was not a very wise man, said that he should like very well 
to be young again if he could take his experience along with him. 
This ingenious person did not seem to be aware, by the gravity 
of his remark, that the great advantage of being young is to be 
without this weight of experience, which he would fain place 
upon the shoulders of youth, and which never comes too late with 
years. Oh! what a privilege to be able to let this hump, like 
Christian’s burthen, drop from off one’s back, and transport one- 
self, by the help of a little musty duodecimo, to the time when 
“ignorance was bliss,’ and when we first got a peep at the raree- 
show of the world through the glass of fiction — gazing at man- 
kind, as we do at wild beasts in a menagerie, through the bars 
of their cages,—or at curiosities in a museum, that we must 
not touch! For myself, not only are the old ideas of the contents 
of the work brought back to my mind in all their vividness, but 
the old associations of the faces and persons of those I then knew, 
as they were in their lifetime—the place where I sat to read 
the volume, the day when I got it, the feeling of the air, the 
fields, the sky — return, and all my early impressions with them. 
This is better to me—those places, those times, those persons, 
and those feelings that come across me as I retrace the story and 
devour the page, are to me better far than the wet sheets of the 
last new novel from the Ballantyne press, to say nothing of the 
Minerva press in Leadenhall-street. It is like visiting the scenes 
of early youth. I think of the time “ when I was in my father’s 
house, and my path ran down with butter and honey,” — when 
I was a little, thoughtless child and had no other wish or care 
but to con my daily task and be happy! — Tom Jones, I re- 
member, was the first work that broke the spell. It came down in 
numbers once a fortnight, in Cooke’s pocket edition, embellished 
with cuts. I had hitherto read only in school-books, and a tire- 
some ecclesiastical history (with the exception of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Romance of the Forest); but this had a different relish with it, — 
“sweet in the mouth,” though not “bitter in the belly.” It 
smacked of the world I lived in and in which I was to live — 
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and showed me groups, “ gay creatures” not “of the element,” 
but of the earth; “living in the clouds,” but travelling the same 
road that I did;—-some that have passed on before me, and 
others that might soon overtake me. My heart had palpitated at 
the thoughts of a boarding-school ball, or gala-day at Mid- 
summer or Christmas; but the world I had found out in Cooke’s 
edition of the British Novelists was to me a dance through life, 
a perpetual gala-day. The six-penny numbers of this work 
regularly contrived to leave off just in the middle of a sentence, 
and in the nick of a story, where Tom Jones discovers Square 
behind the blanket; or where Parson Adams, in the inextricable 
confusion of events, very undesignedly gets to bed to Mrs. 
Slip-slop. Let me caution the reader against this impression of 
Joseph Andrews; for there is a picture of Fanny in it which he 
should not set his heart on, lest he should never meet with any- 
thing like it; or if he should, it would, perhaps, be better for him 
that he had not. It was just like ! With what eager- 
ness I used to look forward to the next number, and open the 
prints! Ah! never again shall I feel the enthusiastic delight with 
which I gazed at the figures, and anticipated the story and adven- 
tures of Major Bath and Commodore Trunnion, of Trim and 
my Uncle Toby, of Don Quixote and Sancho and Dapple, of 
Gil Blas and Dame Lorenza Sephora, of Laura and the fair 
Lucretia, whose lips open and shut like buds of roses. ‘To what 
nameless ideas did they give rise, —— with what airy delights I 
filled up the outlines, as I hung in silence over the page! — 
Let me still recall them, that they may breathe fresh life into 
me, and that I may live that birthday of thought and romantic 
pleasure over again! Talk of the ideal! This is the only true 
ideal — the heavenly tints of Fancy reflected in the bubbles that 
float upon the spring-tide of human life. 








O Memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life! 


The paradox with which I set out is, I hope, less startling than 
it was; the reader will, by this time, have been let into my 
secret. Much about the same time, or I believe rather earlier, I 
took a particular satisfaction in reading Chubb’s T'racts, and I 
often think I will get them again to wade through. There is a 
high gusto of polemical divinity in them; and you fancy that 
you hear a club of shoemakers at Salisbury, debating a dis- 
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putable text from one of St. Paul’s E pistles in a workmanlike 
style, with equal shrewdness and pertinacity. I cannot say much 
for my metaphysical studies, into which I launched shortly after 
with great ardour, so as to make a toil of a pleasure. I was 
presently entangled in the briars and thorns of subtle distinctions, 
—of “ fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” though I cannot 
add that “in their wandering mazes I found no end”; for I did 
arrive at some very satisfactory and potent conclusions; nor will I 
go so far, however ungrateful the subject might seem, as to 
exclaim with Marlowe’s Faustus—‘‘ Would I had never seen 
Wittenberg, never read book”?—that is, never studied such 
authors as Hartley, Hume, Berkeley, etc. Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding is, however, a work from which I never 
derived either pleasure or profit; and Hobbes, dry and powerful 
as he is, I did not read till long afterwards. I read a few poets, 
which did not much hit my taste, — for I would have the reader 
understand, I am deficient in the faculty of imagination; but I 
fell early upon French romances and philosophy, and devoured 
them tooth-and-nail. Many a dainty repast have I made of the 
New Eloise; — the description of the kiss; the excursion on the 
water; the letter of St. Preux, recalling the time of their first 
loves; and the account of Julia’s death; these I read over and 
over again with unspeakable delight and wonder. Some years 
after, when I met with this work again, | found I had lost nearly 
my whole relish for it (except some few parts) and was, I 
remember, very much mortified with the change in my taste, which 
I sought to attribute to the smallness and gilt edges of the edition 
I had bought, and its being perfumed with rose-leaves. Nothing 
could exceed the gravity, the solemnity with which I carried home 
and read the Dedication to the Social Contract, with some other 
pieces of the same author, which I had picked up at a stall in a 
coarse leathern cover. Of the Confessions 1 have spoken else- 
where, and may repeat what I have said — “ Sweet is the dew of 
their memory, and pleasant the balm of their recollection! ” 
Their beauties are not “ scattered like stray gifts o’er the earth,” 
but sown thick on the page, rich and rare. I wish I had never 
read the Emilius or read it with less implicit faith. I had no 
occasion to pamper my natural aversion to affectation or pretence, 
by romantic and artificial means. I had better have formed 
myself on the model of Sir Fopling Flutter. There is a class of 
persons whose virtues and most shining qualities sink in, and are 
concealed by, an absorbent ground of modesty and reserve; and 
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such a one I do, without vanity, profess myself. Now these are 
the very persons who are likely to attach themselves to the char- 
acter of Emilius, and of whom it is sure to be the bane. This 
dull, phlegmatic, retiring humour is not in a fair way to be 
corrected, but confirmed and rendered desperate, by being in that 
work held up as an object of imitation, as an example of sim- 
plicity and magnanimity — by coming upon us with all the 
recommendations of novelty, surprise, and superiority to the 
prejudices of the world — by being stuck upon a pedestal, made 
amiable, dazzling, a /eurre de dupe!* The reliance on solid 
worth which it inculcates, the preference of sober truth to gaudy 
tinsel, hangs like a millstone round the neck of the imagina- 
tion — “Sa load to sink a navy ” — impedes our progress, and 
blocks up every prospect in life. A man to get on, to be successful, 
conspicuous, applauded, should not retire upon the centre of his 
conscious resources, but be always at the circumference of 
appearances. He must envelop himself in a halo of mystery — 
he must ride in an equipage of opinion —he must walk with a 
train of self-conceit following him —he must not strip himself 
to a buff-jerkin, to the doublet and hose of his real merits, but 
must surround himself with a cortége of prejudices, like the 
signs of the Zodiac — he must seem anything but what he is, and 
then he may pass for anything he pleases. The world loves to be 
amused by hollow professions, to be deceived by flattering appear- 
ances, to live in a state of hallucination; and can forgive every- 
thing but the plain, downright, simple, honest truth — such as 
we see it chalked out in the character of Emilius.— To return 
from this digression, which is a little out of place here. 

Books have in a great measure lost their power over me; nor 
can I revive the same interest in them as formerly. I perceive 
when a thing is good, rather than feel it. It is true, 


Marcian Colonna is a dainty book; 


and the reading of Mr. Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes lately made me 
regret that I was not young again. The beautiful and tender 


1 Nearly the same sentiment was wittily and happily expressed by 
a friend, who had some lottery puffs, which he had been employed 
to write, returned on his hands for their too great severity of thought 
and classical terseness of style, and who observed on that occasion, 
that ‘“ Modest merit never can succeed!” [Hazlitt’s note. ] 

2 A decoy or sham. 
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images there conjured up, “come like shadows — so depart.” 
The “tiger-moth’s wings,” which he has spread over his rich 
poetic blazonry, just flit across my fancy; the gorgeous twilight 
window which he has painted over again in his verse, to me 
“blushes” almost in vain “with blood of queens and kings.” 
I know how I should have felt at one time in reading such pas- 
sages; and that is all. The sharp, luscious flavour, the fine aroma, 
is fled, and nothing but the stalk, the bran, the husk of literature 
is left. If any one were to ask me what I read now, I might 
answer with my Lord Hamlet in the play — “ Words, words, 
words.” —‘“ What is the matter? ” — “ Nothing!” — They 
have scarce a meaning. But it was not always so. ‘There was a 
time when to my thinking, every word was a flower or a pearl, 
like those which dropped from the mouth of the little peasant- 
girl in the fairy tale, or like those that fall from the great 
preacher in the Caledonian Chapel! I drank of the stream of 
knowledge that tempted, but did not mock my lips, as of the 
river of life, freely. How eagerly I slacked my thirst of German 
sentiment, “as the hart that panteth for the water-springs”’; 
how I bathed and revelled, and added my floods of tears to 
Goethe’s Sorrows of Werter, and to Schiller’s Robbers — 


Giving my stock of more to that which had too much! 


I read, and assented with all my soul to Coleridge’s fine 
sonnet, beginning — 


Schiller! that hour I would have wish’d to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent, 
From the dark dungeon of the tow’r time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry! 


I believe I may date my insight into the mysteries of poetry 
from the commencement of my acquaintance with the authors of 
the Lyrical Ballads; at least, my discrimination of the higher 
sorts —— not my predilection for such writers as Goldsmith or 
Pope: nor do I imagine they will say I got my liking for the 
novelists, or the comic writers, — for the characters of Valentine, 
Tattle, or Miss Prue, from them. If so, I must have got from 
them what they never had themselves. In points where poetic 
diction and conception are concerned, I may be at a loss, and 
liable to be imposed upon; but in forming an estimate of passages 
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relating to common life and manners, I cannot think | am a 
plagiarist from any man. I there “ know my cue without a 
prompter.” J may say of such studies — Jmtus et in cute. 1am 
just able to admire those literal touches of observation and 
description which persons of loftier pretensions overlook and 
despise. I think I comprehend something of the characteristic 
part of Shakespeare; and in him indeed, all is characteristic, even 
the nonsense and poetry. I believe it was the celebrated Sir 
Humphrey Davy who used to say, that Shakespeare was rather a 
metaphysician than a poet. At any rate, it was not ill said. I 
wish that I had sooner known the dramatic writers contemporary 
with Shakespeare; for in looking them over about a year ago, I 
almost revived my old passion for reading, and my old delight in 
books, though they were very nearly new to me. The periodical 
essayists I read long ago. The Spectator I liked extremely: but 
the Tatler took my fancy most. I read the others soon after, the 
Rambler, the Adventurer, the World, the Connoisseur. 1 was 
not sorry to get to the end of them, and have no desire to go 
regularly through them again. I consider myself a thorough 
adept in Richardson. I like the longest of his novels best, and 
think no part of them tedious; nor should I ask to have anything 
better to do than to read them from beginning to end, to take 
them up when I chose, and lay them down when I was ured, in 
some old family mansion in the country, till every word and 
syllable relating to the bright Clarissa, the divine Clementina, 
the beautiful Pamela, “with every trick and line of their sweet 
favour,” were once more “graven in my heart’s table.” I 
have a sneaking kindness for Mackenzie’s Julia de Roubigné — 
for the deserted mansion, and straggling gilliflowers on the 
mouldering garden wall; and still more for his Man of Feeling; 
not that it is better, nor so good; but at the time I read it, I 
sometimes thought of the heroine, Miss Walton, and of Miss 
together, and “ that ligament, fine as it was, was never broken! ” 
— One of the poets that I have always read with most pleasure, 
and can wander about in forever with a sort of voluptuous indolence, 
is Spenser; and I like Chaucer even better. The only writer 
among the Italians I can pretend to any knowledge of, is Boccaccio, 
and of him I cannot express half my admiration. His story of 
the hawk I could read and think of from day to day, just as I 
would look at a picture of Titian’s! 





1 Inside and out. 
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I remember, as long ago as the year 1798, going to a neigh- 
bouring town (Shrewsbury, where Farquhar has laid the plot of 
his Recruiting Officer) and bringing home with me, “ at one proud 
swoop,” a copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and another of Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution — both which I have still; 
and I still recollect, when I see the covers, the pleasure with which 
1 dipped into them as I returned with my double prize. I was 
set up for one while. ‘That time is past “with all its giddy 
raptures”; but I am still anxious to preserve its memory, “ em- 
balmed with odours.” — With respect to the first of these works, 
I would be permitted to remark here in passing, that it is a 
sufficient answer to the German criticism which has since been 
started against the character of Satan (viz., that it is not one of 
disgusting deformity, or pure, defecated malice) to say that 
Milton has there drawn, not the abstract principle of evil, not a 
devil incarnate, but a fallen angel. This is the scriptural account, 
and the poet has followed it. We may safely retain such passages 
as that well-known one — 





His form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness; nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d — 


for the theory, which is opposed to them, “ falls flat upon the 
grunsel edge, and shames its worshippers.” Let us hear no more 
then of this monkish cant and bigoted outcry for the restoration 
of the horns and tail of the devil! — Again, as to the other work, 
Burke’s Reflections, 1 took a particular pride and pleasure in it, 
and read it to myself and others for months afterwards. I had 
reason for my prejudice in favour of this author. ‘To understand 
an adversary is some praise; to admire him is more. I thought | 
did both; I knew I did one. From the first time I ever cast my 
eyes on anything of Burke’s (which was an extract from his Letter 
to a Noble Lord in a three-times a week paper, The St. Jamess 
Chronicle, in 1796), I said to myself, “This is true eloquence: 
this is a man pouring out his mind on paper.” All other style 
seemed to me pedantic and impertinent. Dr. Johnson’s was 
walking on stilts; and even Junius’s (who was at that time a 
favourite with me) with all his terseness, shrunk up into little 
antithetic points and well-trimmed sentences. But Burke’s 
style was forked and playful as the lightning, crested like the 
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serpent. He delivered plain things on a plain ground; but when 
he rose, there was no end of his flights and circumgyrations — 
and in this very Letter, “he, like an eagle in a dove-cot, 
fluttered Ais Volscians”? (the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Lauderdale) “in Corioli.” I did not care for his doctrines. I 
was then, and am still, proof against their contagion; but I 
admired the author, and was considered as not a very staunch 
partisan of the opposite side, though I thought myself that an 
abstract proposition was one thing—a masterly transition, a 
brilliant metaphor, another. I conceived too that he might be 
wrong in his main argument, and yet deliver fifty truths in 
arriving at a false conclusion. I remember Coleridge assuring 
me, as a poetical and political set-off to my sceptical admiration, 
that Wordsworth had written an Essay on Marriage, which, for 
manly thought and nervous expression, he deemed incomparably 
superior. As I had not, at that time, seen any specimens of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s prose style, I could not express my doubts on 
the subject. If there are greater prose-writers than Burke, they 
either lie out of my course of study, or are beyond my sphere of 
comprehension. I am too old to be a convert to a new mythology 
of genius. The niches are occupied, the tables are full. If such 
is still my admiration of this man’s misapplied powers, what must 
it have been a time when I myself was in vain trying, year after 
year, to write a single essay, nay, a single page or sentence; when 
I regarded the wonders of his pen with the longing eyes of one 
who was dumb and a changeling; and when, to be able to convey 
the slightest conception of my meaning to others in words, was 
the height of an almost hopeless ambition! But I never measured 
others’ excellences by own defects; though a sense of my own 
incapacity, and of the steep, impassable ascent from me to them, 
made me regard them with greater awe and fondness. I have 
thus run through most of my early studies and favourite authors, 
some of whom I have since criticised more at large. Whether 
those observations will survive me, I neither know nor do I much 
care; but to the works themselves, “worthy of all acceptation,” 
and to the feelings they have always excited in me since I could 
distinguish a meaning in language, nothing shall ever prevent me 
from looking back with gratitude and triumph. To have lived 
in the cultivation of an intimacy with such works, and to have 
familiarly relished such names, is not to have lived quite in vain. 

There are other authors whom I have never read, and yet 
whom I have frequently had a great desire to read, from some 
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circumstance relating to them. Among these is Lord Clarendon’s 
History of the Grand Rebellion, after which I have a hankering, 
from hearing it spoken of by good judges — from my interest in 
the events, and knowledge of the characters from other sources, 
and from having seen fine portraits of most of them. I like to 
read a well-penned character, and Clarendon is said to have been 
a master in this way. I should like to read Froissart’s Chronicles, 
Holinshed and Stowe, and Fuller’s Worthies. 1 intend, whenever 
I can, to read Beaumont and Fletcher all through. There are 
fifty-two of their plays, and I have only read a dozen or fourteen 
of them. A Wife for a Month and Thierry and Theodoret are, 
I am told, delicious, and I can believe it. I should like to read 
the speeches in Thucydides, and Guicciardini’s History of 
Florence, and Don Quixote in the original. I have often thought 
of reading the Loves of Persiles and Sigismunda, and the Galatea 
of the same author. But I somehow reserve them like “ another 
Yarrow.” I should also like to read the last new novel (if I could 
be sure it was so) of the author of Waverley; — no one would be 
more glad than I to find it the best! 


ON THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING 


“THERE is a pleasure in painting which none but painters 
know.” In writing, you have to contend with the world; in 
painting, you have only to carry on a friendly strife with Nature. 
You sit down to your task, and are happy. From the moment that 
you take up the pencil, and look Nature in the face, you are at 
peace with your own heart. No angry passions rise to disturb 
the silent progress of the work, to shake the hand, or dim the 
brow: no irritable humours are set afloat: you have no absurd 
opinions to combat, no point to strain, no adversary to crush, no 
fool to annoy — you are actuated by fear or favour to no man. 
There is “no juggling here,” no sophistry, no intrigue, no tamper- 
ing with the evidence, no attempt to make black white, or white 
black: but you resign yourself into the hands of a greater power, 
that of Nature, with the simplicity of a child, and the devotion 
of an enthusiast — “study with joy her manner, and with 
rapture taste her style.” The mind is calm, and full at the same 
time. The hand and eye are equally employed. In tracing the 
commonest object, a plant or the stump of a tree, you learn some- 
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thing every moment. You perceive unexpected differences, and 
discover likenesses where you looked for no such thing. You 
try to set down what you see — find out your error, and correct 
it. You need not play tricks, or purposely mistake: with all your 
pains, you are still far short of the mark. Patience grows out 
of the endless pursuit, and turns it into a luxury. A streak in a 
flower, a wrinkle in a leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old 
wall or ruin grey, are seized with avidity as the spolia opima of 
this sort of mental warfare, and furnish out labour for another 
half-day. The hours pass away untold, without chagrin, and 
without weariness; nor would you ever wish to pass them other- 
wise. Innocence is joined with industry, pleasure with business; 
and the mind is satisfied, though it is not engaged in thinking or 
in doing any mischief.* 

I have not much pleasure in writing these Essays, or in reading 
them afterwards; though I own I now and then meet with a 
phrase that I like, or a thought that strikes me as a true one. 
But after I begin them, I am only anxious to get to the end of 


* There is a passage in Werter which contains a very pleasing 
illustration of this doctrine, and is as follows: 

“About a league from the town is a place called Walheim. It is 
very agreeably situated on the side of a hill: from one of the paths 
which leads out of the village, you have a view of the whole country; 
and there is a good old woman who sells wine, coffee, and tea there: 
but better than all this are. two lime-trees before the church, which 
spread their branches over a little green, surrounded by barns and 
cottages. I have seen few places more retired and peaceful. I send 
for a chair and table from the old woman’s, and there I drink my 
coffee and read Homer. It was by accident that I discovered this 
place one fine afternoon: all was perfect stillness; every body was in 
the fields, except a little boy about four years old, who was sitting 
on the ground, and holding between his knees a child of about six 
months; he pressed it to his bosom with his little arms, which made 
a sort of great chair for it; and notwithstanding the vivacity which 
sparkled in his eyes, he sat perfectly still. Quite delighted with the 
scene, I sat down on a plough opposite, and had great pleasure in 
drawing this little picture of brotherly tenderness. I added a bit of 
the hedge, the barn-door, and some broken cart-wheels, without any 
order, just as they happened to lie; and in about an hour I found I 
had made a drawing of great expression and very correct design, 
without having put in any thing of my own. This confirmed me in 
the resolution I had made before, only to copy nature for the future. 
Nature is inexhaustible, and alone forms the greatest masters. Say 
what you will of rules, they alter the true features, and the natural 
expression.” Page 15. [Hazlitt’s note.] 
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them, which 1 am not sure I shall do, for I seldom see my way 
a page or even a sentence beforehand; and when I have as by a 
miracle escaped, I trouble myself little more about them. I 
sometimes have to write them twice over: then it is necessary to 
read the proof, to prevent mistakes by the printer; so that by the 
time they appear in a tangible shape, and one can con them over 
with a conscious, sidelong glance to the public approbation, they 
have lost their gloss and relish, and become “ more tedious than a 
twice-told tale.” For a person to read his own works over with 
any great delight, he ought first to forget that he ever wrote them. 
Familiarity naturally breeds contempt. It is, in fact, like poring 
fondly over a piece of blank paper: from repetition, the words 
convey no distinct meaning to the mind, are mere idle sounds, 
except that our vanity claims an interest and property in them. 
I have more satisfaction in my own thoughts than in dictating 
them to others: words are necessary to explain the impression of 
certain things upon me to the reader, but they rather weaken and 
draw a veil over than strengthen it to myself. However, I might 
say with the poet, “ My mind to me a kingdom is,” yet I have 
little ambition “to set a throne or chair of state in the under- 
standings of other men.” The ideas we cherish most, exist best 
in a kind of shadowy abstraction, 


Pure in the last recesses of the mind; 


and derive neither force nor interest from being exposed to 
public view. They are old familiar acquaintance, and any change 
in them, arising from the adventitious ornaments of style or dress, 
is little to their advantage. After I have once written on a 
subject, it goes out of my mind: my feelings about it have been 
melted down into words, and them 1 forget. I have, as it were, 
discharged my memory of its old habitual reckoning, and rubbed 
out the score of real sentiment. For the future, it exists only 
for the sake of others. — But I cannot say, from my own experi- 
ence, that the same process takes place in transferring our ideas 
to canvas; they gain more than they lose in the merchanical 
transformation, One is never tired of painting, because you have 
to set down not what you knew already, but what you have just 
discovered. In the former case, you translate feelings into words; 
in the latter, names into things. There is a continual creation 
out of nothing going on. With every stroke of the brush, a new 
field of inquiry is laid open; new difficulties arise, and new 
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triumphs are prepared over them. By comparing the imitation 
with the original, you see what you have done, and how much you 
have still to do. The test of the senses is severer than that of 
fancy, and an over-match even for the delusions of our self-love. 
One part of a picture shames another, and you determine to paint 
up to yourself, if you cannot come up to nature. Every object 
becomes lustrous from the light thrown back upon it by the 
mirror of art: and by the aid of the pencil we may be said to 
touch and handle the objects of sight. The air-drawn visions 
that hover on the verge of existence have a bodily presence given 
them on the canvas: the form of beauty is changed into substance: 
the dream and the glory of the universe is made “ palpable to 
feeling as to sight.” — And see! a rainbow starts from the canvas, 
with all its humid train of glory, as if it were drawn from its 
cloudy arch in heaven. The spangled landscape glitters with 
drops of dew after the shower. The “ fleecy fools” show their 
coats in the gleams of the setting sun. The shepherds pipe their 
farewell notes in the fresh evening air. And is this bright vision 
made from a dead dull blank, like a bubble reflecting the mighty 
fabric of the universe? Who would think this miracle of 
Rubens’s pencil possible to be performed? Who, having seen it, 
would not spend his life to do the like? See how the rich 
fallows, the bare stubble-field, the scanty harvest-home, drag in 
Rembrandt’s landscapes! How often have I looked at them and 
nature, and tried to do the same, till the very “ light thickened,” 
and there was an earthiness in the feeling of the air! There is 
no end of the refinements of art and nature in this respect. One 
may look at the misty glimmering horizon till the eye dazzles and 
the imagination is lost, in hopes to transfer the whole interminable 
expanse at one blow upon the canvas. Wilson said, he used to try 
to paint the effect of the motes dancing in the setting sun. At 
another time, a friend coming into his painting-room when he was 
sitting on the ground in a melancholy posture, observed that his 
picture looked like a landscape after a shower: he started up with 
the greatest delight, and said, “ That is the effect I intended to 
produce, but thought I had failed.” Wilson was neglected; 
and, by degrees, neglected his art to apply himself to brandy. 
His hand became unsteady, so that it was only by repeated 
attempts that he could reach the place, or produce the effect he 
aimed at; and when he had done a little to a picture, he would 
say to any acquaintance who chanced to drop in, “I have painted 
enough for one day: come, let us go somewhere.” It was not 
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so Claude Jeft his pictures, or his studies on the banks of the Tiber, 

to go in search of other enjoyments, or ceased to gaze upon the 
glittering sunny vales and distant hills; and while his eye drank 
in the clear sparkling hues and lovely forms of nature, his hand 
stamped them on the lucid canvas to last there for ever! — One 
of the most delightful parts of my life was one fine summer, 
when I used to walk out of an evening to catch the last light of 
the sun, gemming the green slopes or russet lawns, and gilding 
tower or tree, while the blue sky gradually turning to purple and 
gold, or skirted with dusky grey, hung its broad marble pavement 
over all, as we see it in the great master of Italian landscape. 
But to come to more particular explanation of the subject. 

The first head I ever tried to paint was an old woman with the 
upper part of the face shaded by her bonnet, and I certainly 
laboured it with great perseverance. It took me numberless 
sittings to do it. I have it by me still, and sometimes look at it 
with surprise, to think how much pains were thrown away to little 
purpose, — yet not altogether in vain if it taught me to see good 
in every thing, and to know that there is nothing vulgar in nature 
seen with the eye of science or of true art. Refinement creates 
beauty everywhere: it is the grossness of the spectator that dis- 
covers nothing but grossness in the object. Be this as it may, | 
spared no pains to do my best. If art was long, I thought that 
life was so too at that moment. I got in the general effect the 
first day; and pleased and surprised enough I was at my success. 
The rest was a work of time —of weeks and months (if need 
were) of patient toil and careful finishing. I had seen an old 
head by Rembrandt at Burleigh-House, and if I could produce a 
head at all like Rembrandt in a year, in my life time, it would be 
glory and felicity and wealth and fame enough for me! The 
head I had seen at Burleigh was an exact and wonderful fac- 
simile of nature, and I resolved to make mine (as nearly as I 
could) an exact fac-simile of nature. I did not then, nor do I 
now believe, with Sir Joshua, that the perfection of art consists in 
giving general appearances without individual details, but in giving 
general appearances with individual details. Otherwise, I had 
done my work the first day. But I saw something more in nature 
than general effect, and I thought it worth my while to give it 
in the picture. ‘There was a gorgeous effect of light and shade: 
but there was a delicacy as well as depth in the chiaro scuro, which 
I was bound to follow into all its dim and scarce perceptible 
variety of tone and shadow. ‘Then I had to make the transition 
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from a strong light to as dark a shade, preserving the masses, but 
gradually softening off the intermediate parts. It was so in 
nature: the difficulty was to make it so in the copy. I tried, and 
failed again and again; I strove harder, and succeeded as I thought. 
The wrinkles in Rembrandt were not hard lines; but broken and 
irregular. I saw the same appearance in nature, and strained every 
nerve to give it. If I could hit off this edgy appearance, and 
insert the reflected light in the furrows of old age in half a 
morning, I did not think I had lost a day. Beneath the shrivelled 
yellow parchment look of the skin there was here and there a 
streak of the blood colour tinging the face; this | made a point 
‘of conveying, and did not cease to compare what I saw with what 
I did (with jealous lynx-eyed watchfulness) till I succeeded to 
the best of my ability and judgment. How many revisions were 
there! How many attempts to catch an expression which I had 
seen the day before! How often did we try to get the old 
position, and wait for the return of the same light! There was 
a puckering up of the lips, a cautious introversion of the eye under 
the shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the feebleness and 
suspicion of old age, which at last we managed, after many trials 
and some quarrels, to a tolerable nicety. The picture was never 
finished, and I might have gone on with it to the present hour.? 
I used to set it on the ground when my day’s work was done, and 
saw revealed to me with swimming eyes the birth of new hopes, 
and of a new world of objects. The painter thus learns to look 
at nature with different eyes. He before saw her “as in a glass 
darkly, but now face to face.” He understands the texture and 
meaning of the visible universe, and “ sees into the life of things,” 
not by the help of mechanical instruments, but of the improved 
exercise of his faculties, and an intimate sympathy with nature. 
The meanest thing is not lost upon him, for he looks at it with 
an eye to itself, not merely to his own vanity of interest, or the 
opinion of the world. Even where there is neither beauty nor 
use —if that ever were —still there is truth, and a sufficient 
source of gratification in the indulgence of curiosity and activity 
of mind. The humblest painter is a true scholar; and the best 
of scholars—the scholar of nature. For myself, and the real 
comfort and satisfaction of the thing, I had rather have been 


1 It is at present covered with a thick slough of oil and varnish 
(the perishable vehicle of the English school), like an envelope of 
gold-beaters’ skin, so as to be hardly visible. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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Jan Steen, or Gerard Dow, than the greatest causuist or philologer 
that ever lived. The painter does not view things in clouds or 
“‘ mist, the common gloss of theologians,” but applies the same 
standard of truth and disinterested spirit of inquiry, that influence 
his daily practice to other subjects. He perceives form, he dis- 
tinguishes character. He reads men and books with an intuitive 
eye. He is a critic as well as a connoisseur. The conclusions he 
draws are clear and convincing, because they are taken from the 
things themselves. He is not a fanatic, a dupe, or a slave; for 
the habit of seeing for himself also disposes him to judge for 
himself. The most sensible men I know (taken as a class) are 
painters; that is, they are the most lively observers of what passes 
in the world about them, and the closest observers of what passes 
in their own minds. From their profession they in general mix 
more with the world than authors; and if they have not the same 
fund of acquired knowledge, are obliged to rely more on individual 
sagacity. I might mention the names of Opie, Fuseli, Northcote, 
as persons distinguished for striking description and acquaintance 
with the subtle traits of character.t Painters in ordinary society, 
or in obscure situations where their value is not known, and they 
are treated with neglect and indifference, have sometimes a 
forward self-sufficiency of manner: but this is not so much their 
fault as that of others. Perhaps their want of regular education 
may also be in fault in such cases. Richardson, who is very 
tenacious of the respects in which the profession ought to be held, 
tells a story of Michael Angelo, that after a quarrel between him 
and Pope II. “upon account of a slight the artist conceived the 
pontiff had put upon him, Michael Angelo was introduced by a 
bishop, who, thinking to serve the artist by it, made it an argu- 
ment that the Pope should be reconciled to him, because men of 
his profession were commonly ignorant, and of no consequence 
otherwise: his holiness, enraged at the bishop, struck him with his 
staff, and told him, it was he that was the blockhead, and affronted 
the man himself would not offend; the prelate was driven out of 
the chamber, and Michael Angelo had the Pope’s benediction 


1 Men in business, who are answerable with their fortunes for the 
consequences of their opinions, and are therefore accustomed to ascer- 
tain pretty accurately the grounds on which they act, before they 
commit themselves on the event, are often men of remarkably quick 
and sound judgments. Artists in like manner must know tolerably 
well what they are about, before they can bring the result of their 
observations to the test of ocular demonstration. [Hazlitt’s note. | 
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accompanied with presents. This bishop had fallen into the 
vulgar error, and was rebuked accordingly.” 

Besides the exercise of the mind, painting exercises the body. 
It is a mechanical as well as a liberal art. To do anything, to 
dig a hole in the ground, to plant a cabbage, to hit a mark, to move 
a shuttle, to work a pattern, — in a word, to attempt to produce 
any effect, and to succeed, has something in it that gratifies the 
love of power, and carries off the restless activity of the mind of 
man. Indolence is a delightful but distressing state: we must 
be doing something to be happy. Action is no less necessary than 
thought to the instinctive tendencies of the human frame; and 
painting combines them both incessantly.1 The hand furnishes a 
practical test of the correctness of the eye; and the eye thus 
admonished, imposes fresh tasks of skill and industry upon the 
hand. Every stroke tells, as the verifying of a new truth; and 
every new observation, the instant it is made, passes into an act 
and emanation of the will. Every step is nearer what we wish, 
and yet there is always more to do. In spite of the facility, the 
fluttering grace, the evanescent hues, that play round the pencil 
of Rubens and Vandyke, however I may admire, I do not envy 
them this power so much as I do the slow, patient, laborious 
execution of Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea del 
Sarto, where every touch appears conscious of its charge, emulous 
of truth, and where the painful artist has so distinctly wrought, 


That you might almost say his picture thought! 


In the one case, the colours seemed breathed on the canvas as 
if by magic, the work and the wonder of a moment: in the other, 
they seem inlaid in the body of the work, and as if it took the 
artist years of unremitting labour, and of delightful never-ending 
progress to perfection.2 Who would wish ever to come to the 
close of such works, — not to dwell on them, to return to them, 
to be wedded to them to the last? Rubens, wih his florid, rapid 
style, complained that when he had just learned his art, he should 


1 The famous Schiller used to say, that he found the great happi- 
ness of life, after all, to consist in the discharge of some mechanical 
duty. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 

2 The rich impasting of Titian and Giorgione combines some- 
thing of the advantages of both these styles, the felicity of the one 
with the carefulness of the other, and is perhaps to be preferred to 
either. f[Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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be forced to die. Leonardo, in the slow advances of his, had lived 
long enough! 

Painting is not, like writing, what is properly understood by a 
sedentary employment. It requires not indeed a strong, but a 
continued and steady exertion of muscular power. ‘The precision 
and delicacy of the manual operation, makes up for the want of 
vehemence, — as to balance himself for any time in the same 
position the rope-dancer must strain every nerve. Painting for a 
whole morning gives one as excellent an appetite for one’s dinner, 
as old Abraham Tucker acquired for his by riding over Banstead 
Downs. It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that “he took no 
other exercise than what he used in his painting-room,” — the 
writer means, in walking backwards and forwards to look at his 
picture; but the act of painting itself, of laying on the colours in 
the proper place, and proper quantity, was a much harder exercise 
than this alternate receding from and returning to the picture. 
This last would be rather a relaxation and relief than an effort. 
It is not to be wondered at, that an artist like Sir Joshua, who 
delighted so much in the sensual and practical part of his art, 
should have found himself at a considerable loss when the decay 
of his sight precluded him, for the last year or two of his life, 
from the following up of his profession, — “the source,” ac- 
cording to his own remark, “of thirty years’ uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment and prosperity to him.” It is only those who never think 
at all, or else who have accustomed themselves to brood incessantly 
on abstract ideas, that never feel ennui. 

To give one instance more, and then I will have done with this 
rambling discourse. One of my first attempts was a picture of my 
father, who was then in a green old age, with strong-marked 
features, and scarred with the small-pox. I drew it out with a 
broad light crossing the face, looking down, with spectacles on, 
reading. The book was Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, in a fine 
old binding, with Gribelin’s etchings. My father would as lieve 
it had been any other book; but for him to read was to be content, 
was “riches fineless.” The sketch promised well; and I set 
to work to finish it, determined to spare no time nor pains. My 
father was willing to sit as long as I pleased; for there is a 
natural desire in the mind of man to sit for one’s picture, to be 
the object of continued attention, to have one’s likeness multiplied ; 
and besides his satisfaction in the picture, he had some pride in 
the artist, though he would rather I should have written a sermon 
than painted like Rembrandt or like Raphael. Those winter 
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days, with the gleams of sunshine coming through the chapel- 
windows, and cheered by the notes of the robin-redbreast in our 
garden (that “ever in the haunch of winter sings”) —as my 
afternoon’s work drew to a close, — were among the happiest of 
my life. When I gave the effect I intended to any part of the 
picture for which I had prepared my colours, when I imitated the 
roughness of the skin by a lucky stroke of the pencil, when I hit 
the clear pearly tone of a vein, when I gave the ruddy com- 
plexion of health, the blood circulating under the broad shadows 
of one side of the face, I thought my fortune made; or rather it 
was already more than made, in my fancying that I might one 
day be able to say with Correggio, “J also am a painter!” It was 
an idle thought, a boy’s conceit; but it did not make me less happy 
at the time. I used regularly to set my work in the chair to 
look at it through the long evenings; and many a time did I 
return to take leave of it before I could go to bed at night. I 
remember sending it with a throbbing heart to the Exhibition, and 
seeing it hung up there by the side of one of the Honourable 
Mr. Skefington (now Sir George). There was nothing in 
common between them, but that they were the portraits of two 
very good-natured men. I think, but am not sure, that I finished 
this portrait (or another afterwards) on the same day that the 
news of the battle of Austerlitz came; I walked out in the after- 
noon, and, as I returned, saw the evening star set over a poor 
man’s cottage with other thoughts and feelings than I shall ever 
have again. Oh for the revolution of the great Platonic year, 
that those times might come over again! I could sleep out the 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand intervening years very con- 
tentedly! — The picture is left: the table, the chair, the window 
where I learned to construe Livy, the chapel where my father 
preached, remain where they were; but he himself is gone to rest, 
full of years, of faith, of hope, and charity! 
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ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY 
IN YOUTH 


Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us, 
— Sir THOMAS BROWNE. 


No young man believes he shall ever die. It was a saying of 
my brother’s, and a fine one. There is a feeling of Eternity in 
youth, which makes us amends for everything. To be young is 
to be as one of the Immortal Gods. One half of time indeed is 
flown — the other half remains in store for us with all its count- 
less treasures; for there is no line drawn, and we see no limit 
to our hopes and wishes. We make the coming age our own. 


The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us. 


Death, old age, are words without a meaning, that pass by us like 
the idle air which we regard not. Others may have undergone, 
or may still be liable to them — we “ bear a charmed life,” which 
laughs to scorn all such sickly fancies. As in setting out on a 
delightful journey, we strain our eager gaze forward — 


Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail, 


and see no end to the landscape, new objects presenting them- 
selves as we advance; so, in the commencement of life, we set no 
bounds to our inclinations, nor to the unrestricted opportunities 
of gratifying them. We have as yet found no obstacle, no dis- 
position to flag; and it seems that we can go on so forever. We 
look round in a new world, full of life, and motion, and cease- 
less progress; and feel in ourselves all the vigour and spirit to 
keep pace with it, and do not foresee from any present. symptoms 
how we shall be left behind in the natural course of things, 
decline into old age, and drop into the grave. It is the simplicity, 
and as it were adstractedness of our feelings in youth, that (so to 
speak) identifies us with nature, and (our experience being slight 
and our passions strong) deludes us into a belief of being immortal 
like it. Our short-lived connection with existence, we fondly 
flatter ourselves, is an indissoluble and lasting union —a_ honey- 
moon that knows neither coldness, jar, nor separation. As infants 
smile and sleep, we are rocked in the cradle of our wayward 
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fancies, and lulled into security by the roar of the universe around 
us — we quaff the cup of life with eager haste without draining 
it, instead of which it only overflows the more — objects press 
around us, filling the mind with their magnitude and with the 
throng of desires that wait upon them, so that we have no room 
for the thoughts of death. From the plenitude of our being 
we cannot change all at once to dust and ashes, we cannot imagine 
“this sensible, warm motion, to become a kneaded clod ’? — we 
are too much dazzled by the brightness of the waking dream 
around us to look into the darkness of the tomb. We no more 
see our end than our beginning: the one is lost in oblivion and 
vacancy, as the other is hid from us by the crowd and hurry of 
approaching events. Or the grim shadow is seen lingering in the 
horizon, which we are doomed never to overtake, or whose last, 
faint glimmering outline touches upon Heaven and translates 
us to the skies! Nor would the hold that life has taken of us 
permit us to detach our thoughts from the present objects and 
pursuits, even if we would. What is there more opposed to 
health, than sickness; to strength and beauty, than decay and 
dissolution ; to the active search of knowledge, than mere oblivion? 
Or is there none of the usual advantage to bar the approach of 
Death, and mock his idle threats; Hope supplies their place, and 
draws a veil over the abrupt termination of all our cherished 
schemes. While the spirit of youth remains unimpaired, ere the 
“wine of life is drank up,” we are like people intoxicated or in 
a fever, who are hurried away by the violence of their own sensa- 
tions; it is only as present objects begin to pall upon the sense, 
as we have been disappointed in our favourite pursuits, cut off 
from our closest ties, that passion loosens its hold upon the breast, 
that we by degrees become weaned from the world, and allow 
ourselves to contemplate, “as in a glass, darkly,” the possibility of 
parting with it for good. ‘The example of others, the voice of 
experience, has no effect upon us whatever. Casualties we must 
avoid: the slow and deliberate advances of age we can play at 
hide-and-seek with. We think ourselves too lusty and _ too 
nimble for that blear-eyed decrepid old gentleman to catch us. 
Like the foolish fat scullion, in Sterne, when she hears that 
Master Bobby is dead, our only reflection is, “So am not I!” 
The idea of death, instead of staggering our confidence, rather 
seems to strengthen and enhance our possession and our enjoyment 
of life. Others may fall around like leaves, or be mowed down 
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like flowers by the scythe of Time: these are but tropes and 
figures to the unreflecting ears and overweening presumption of 
youth. It is not till we see the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy, 
withering around us, and our own pleasures cut up by the roots, 
that we bring the moral home to ourselves, that we abate something 
of the wanton extravagance of our pretensions, or that the empti- 
ness and dreariness of the prospect before us reconciles us to the 
stillness of the grave! 


Life! thou strange thing, thou hast a power to feel 
Thou art, and to perceive that others are.* 


Well might the poet begin his indignant invective against an 
art, whose professed object is its destruction, with this animated 
apostrophe to life. Life is indeed a strange gift, and its 
privileges are most miraculous. Nor is it singular that when the 
splendid boon is first granted us, our gratitude, our admiration, 
and our delight should prevent us from reflecting on our own 
nothingness, or from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our first 
and strongest impressions are taken from the mighty scene that is 
opened to us, and we very innocently transfer its durability as 
well as magnificence to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot 
make up our minds to parting with it yet and at least put off 
that consideration to an indefinite term. Like a clown at a fair, 
we are full of amazement and rapture, and have no thoughts of 
going home, or that it will soon be night. We know our existence 
only from external objects, and we measure it by them. We can 
never be satisfied with gazing; and nature will still want us to 
look on and applaud. Otherwise, the sumptuous entertainment, 
“the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” to which they were 
invited, seems little better than mockery and a cruel insult. We 
do not go from a play till the scene is ended, and the lights are 
ready to be extinguished. But the fair face of things still shines 
on; shall we be called away before the curtain falls, or ere we 
have scarce had a glimpse of what is going on? Like children, 
our step-mother Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of the 
universe; and then, as if life were a burden to support, lets us 
instantly down again. Yet in that short interval, what “brave 
sublunary things ” does not the spectacle unfold; like a bubble, at 
one minute reflecting the universe, and the next, shook to air! — 


+ Faweett’s Art of War, a poem, 1794. [Hazlitt’s note.] 
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To see the golden sun and the azure sky, the outstretched ocean, 
to walk upon the green earth, and to be lord of a thousand 
creatures, to look down the giddy precipices or over the distant 
flowery vales, to see the world spread out under one’s finger in a 
map, to bring the stars near, to view the smallest insects in a 
microscope, to read history, and witness the revolutions of empires 
and the succession of generations, to hear of the glory of Sidon 
and Tyre, of Babylon and Susa, as of a faded pageant, and to say 
all these were, and are now nothing, to think that we exist in 
such a point of time, and in such a corner of space, to be at once 
spectators and a part of the moving scene, to watch the return of 
the seasons, of spring and autumn, to hear 


The stockdove plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale — 


to traverse desert wilderness, to listen to the midnight choir, to 
visit lighted halls, or plunge into the dungeon’s gloom, or sit in 
crowded theatres and see life itself mocked, to feel heat and cold, 
pleasure and pain, right and wrong, truth and falsehood, to study 
the works of art and refine the sense of beauty to agony, to 
worship fame and to dream of immortality, to have read Shakespeare 
and belong to the same species as Sir Isaac Newton,! to be and to 


1 Lady Wortley Montague says, in one of her letters, that “she 
would much rather be a rich effendi, with all his ignorance, than Sir 
Isaac Newton, with all his knowledge.” This was not perhaps an 
impolitic choice, as she had a better chance of becoming one than the 
other, there being many rich effendis to one Sir Isaac Newton. The 
wish was not a very intellectual one. The same petulance of rank 
and sex breaks out everywhere in these Lefters. She is constantly 
reducing the poets or philosophers who have the misfortune of her 
acquaintance, to the figure they might make at her ladyship’s levée 
or toilette, not considering that the public mind does not sympathise 
with this process of a fastidious imagination. In the same spirit, she 
declares of Pope and Swift, that “had it not been for the good- 
nature of mankind, these two superior beings were entitled, by their 
birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a couple of link-boys.” 
Gulliver’s Travels, and the Rape of the Lock, go for nothing in this 
critical estimate, and the world raised the authors to the rank of 
superior beings, in spite of their disadvantages of birth and fortune, 
out of pure good nature! So again, she says of Richardson, that he 
had never got beyond the servant’s hall, and was utterly unfit to 
describe the manners of people of quality; till in the capricious work- 
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do all this, and then in a moment to be nothing, to have it all 
snatched from one like a juggler’s ball or a phantasmagoria; there 
is something revolting and incredible to sense in the transition, 
and no wonder that, aided by youth and warm blood, and the 
flush of enthusiasm, the mind contrives for a long time to reject 
it with disdain and loathing as a monstrous and improbable 
fiction, like a monkey on a house-top, that is loath, amidst its fine 
discoveries and specious antics, to be tumbled headlong into the 
street, and crushed to atoms, the sport and laughter of the 
multitude! 

The change, from the commencement to the close of life, 
appears like a fable, after it had taken place; how should we 
treat it otherwise than as a chimera before it has come to pass? 
There are some things that happened so long ago, places or persons 
we have formerly seen, of which such dim traces remain, we hardly 
know whether it was sleeping or waking they occurred; they are 
like dreams within the dream of life, a mist, a film before the eye 
of memory, which, as we try to recall them more distinctly, elude 


ings of her vanity, she persuades herself that Clarissa is very like 
what she was at her age, and that Sir Thomas and Lady Grandison 
strongly resembled what she had heard of her mother and remembered 
of her father. It is one of the beauties and advantages of litera- 
ture, that it is the means of abstracting the mind from the narrowness 
of local and personal prejudices, and of enabling us to judge of 
truth and excellence by their inherent merits alone. Woe be to the 
pen that would undo this fine illusion (the only reality), and teach 
us to regulate our notions of genius and virtue by the circumstances 
in which they happen to be placed! You would not expect a person 
whom you saw in the servant’s hall, or behind a counter, to write 
Clarissa; but after he had written the work, to pre-judge it from the 
situation of the writer, is an unpardonable piece of injustice and folly. 
His merit could only be the greater from the contrast. If literature 
is an elegant accomplishment, which none but persons of birth and 
fashion should be allowed to excel in, or to exercise with advantage 
to the public, let them by all means take upon them the task of 
enlightening and refining mankind: if they decline this responsibility 
as too heavy for their shoulders, let those who do the drudgery in 
their stead, however inadequately, for want of their polite example, 
receive the meed that is their due, and not be treated as low pretenders 
who have encroached upon the provinces of their betters. Suppose 
Richardson to have been acquainted with the great man’s steward, or 
valet, instead of the great man himself, I will venture to say that 
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our notice altogether. It is but natural that the lone interval 
that we thus look back upon should have appeared long and endless 
in prospect. There are others so distinct and fresh, they seem 
but of yesterday — their very vividness might be deemed a pledge 
of their permanence. Then, however far back our impressions 
may go, we find others still older (for our years are multiplied in 
youth) descriptions of scenes that we had read, and people before 
our time, Priam and the Trojan war; and even then, Nestor was 
old and dwelt delighted on his youth, and spoke of the race of 
heroes that were no more; — what wonder that, seeing this long 
line of being pictured in our minds, and reviving as it were in 
us, we should give ourselves involuntary credit for an indetermin- 
ate existence? In the cathedral at Peterborough there is a monu- 
ment to Mary, Queen of Scots, at which I used to gaze when a 
boy, while the events of the period, all that had happened since, 
passed in review before me. If all this mass of feeling and 
imagination could be crowded into a moment’s compass, what 
might not the whole of life be supposed to contain! We are 


there was more difference between him who lived in an ideal world, 
and had the genius and felicity to open that world to others, and his 
friend the steward, than between the lacquey and the mere lord, or 
between those who lived in different rooms of the same house, who 
dined on the same luxuries at different tables, who rode outside or 
inside of the same coach, and were proud of wearing or of bestowing 
the same tawdry livery. If the lord is distinguished from his valet 
by anything else, it is by education and talent, which he has in com- 
mon with the author. But if the latter shows these in the highest 
degree, it is asked what are his pretensions? Not birth or fortune, 
for neither of these would enable him to write Clarissa. One man 
is born with a title and estate, another with genius. That is sufh- 
cient; and we have no right to question the genius for want of the 
gentility, unless the former ran in families, or could be bequeathed 
with a fortune, which is not the case. Were it so, the flowers of 
literature, like jewels and embroidery, would be confined to the 
fashionable circles; and there would be no pretenders to taste or 
elegance but those whose names were found in the court list. No one 
objects to Claude’s landscapes as the work of a pastry-cook, or with- 
holds from Raphael the epithet of divine, because his parents were 
not rich. This impertinence is confined to men of letters; the evi- 
dence of the senses baffles the envy and foppery of mankind. No 
quarter ought to be given to this aristocratic tone of criticism when- 
ever it appears. People of quality are not contented with carrying 
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heirs of the past, we count on the future as our natural reversion. 
Besides, there are some of our early impressions so exquisitely 
tempered, it appears that they must always last — nothing can 
add to or take away from their sweetness and purity — the first 
breath of spring, the hyacinth dipped in the dew, the mild lustre 
of the evening-star, the rainbow after a storm — while we have 
the full enjoyment of these, we must be young; and what can 
ever alter us in this respect? ‘Truth, friendship, love, books, are 
also proof against the canker of time; and while we live but for 
them, we can never grow old. We take out a new lease of 
existence from the objects on which we set our affections, and 
become abstracted, impassive, immortal in them. We cannot con- 
ceive how certain sentiments should ever decay or grow cold in 
our breasts; and, consequently to maintain them in their first 
youthful glow and vigour, the flame of life must continue to 
burn as bright as ever, or rather, they are the fuel that feed the 
sacred lamp, that kindle “the purple light of love,” and spread 
a golden cloud around our heads! Again, we not only flourish 
and survive in our affections (in which we will not listen to the 


all the external advantages for their own share, but would persuade 
you that all the intellectual ones are packed up in the same bundle. 
Lord Byron was a later instance of this double and unwarrantable 
style of pretension — sonstrum ingens, biforme. He could not en- 
dure a lord who was not a wit, nor a poet who was not a lord. 
Nobody but himself answered to his own standard of perfection. 
Mr. Moore carries a proxy in his pocket from some noble persons 
to estimate literary merit by the same rule. Lady Mary calls Field- 
ing names, but she afterwards makes atonement by doing justice to 
his frank, free, hearty nature, where he says “his spirits gave him 
raptures with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness when he was starving 
in a garret, and his happy constitution made him forget everything 
when he was placed before a venison-pasty or over a flask of cham- 
pagne.” She does not want shrewdness and spirit when her petulance 
and conceit do not get the better of her, and she has done ample 
and merited execution on Lord Bolingbroke. She is, however, very 
angry at the freedoms taken with the Great; smells a rat in this 
indiscriminate scribbling, and the familiarity of writers with the 
reading public; and inspired by her Turkish costume, foretells a 
French and English revolution as the consequences of transferring the 
patronage of letters from the quality to the mob, and of supposing 
that ordinary writers or readers can have any notions in common 
with their superiors, [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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possibility of a change, any more than we foresee the wrinkles on 
the brow of a mistress), but we have a further guarantee against 
the thoughts of death in our favourite studies and pursuits and 
in their continual advance. Art we know is long; life, we feel, 
should be so too. We see no end of the difficulties we have to 
encounter: perfection is slow of attainment, and we must have 
time to accomplish it in. Rubens complained that when he had 
just learned his art, he was snatched away from it: we trust we 
shall be more fortunate! A wrinkle in an old head takes whole 
days to finish it properly: but to catch “the Raphael grace, the 
Guido air,” no limit should be put to our endeavours. What a 
prospect for the future! What a task we have entered upon! and 
shall we be arrested in the middle of it? We do not reckon our 
time thus employed lost, or our pains thrown away, or our 
progress slow — we do not droop or grow tired, but “ gain a new 
vigour at our endless task”;— and shall Time grudge us the 
Opportunity to finish what we have auspiciously begun, and have 
formed a sort of compact with nature to achieve? The fame of 
the great names we look up to is also imperishable; and shall not 
we, who contemplate it with such intense yearnings, imbibe a 
portion of ethereal fire, the divine particula aure, which nothing 
can extinguish? I remember to have looked at a print of Rem- 
brandt for hours together, without being conscious of the flight 
of time, trying to resolve it into its component parts, to connect 
its strong and sharp gradations, to learn the secret of its reflected 
lights, and found neither satiety nor pause in the prosecution of 
my studies. The print over which I was poring would last long 
enough; why should the idea in my mind, which was finer, more 
impalpable, perish before it? At this, I redoubled the ardour of 
my pursuit, and by the very subtlety and refinement of my inquiries 
seemed to bespeak for them an exemption from corruption and the 
rude grasp of Death.* 

Objects, on our first acquaintance with them, have that single- 
ness and integrity of impression that it seems as if nothing could 
destroy or obliterate them, so firmly are they stamped and rivetted 
on the brain. We repose on them with a sort of voluptuous 
indolence, in full faith and boundless confidence. We are 
absorbed in the present moment, or return to the same point — 


1 Is it not this that frequently keeps artists alive so long, viz., the 
constant occupation of their minds with vivid images, with little of 
the wear and tear of the body? [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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idling away a great deal of time in youth, thinking we have 
enough to spare. ‘There is often a local feeling in the air, which 
«; as fixed as if it were marble; we loiter in dim cloisters, losing 
ourselves in thought and in their glimmering arches; a winding 
road before us seems as long as the journey of life, and as full 
of events. Time and experience dissipate this illusion; and by 
reducing them to detail, circumscribe the limits of our expecta- 
tions. It is only as the pageant of life passes by and the masques 
turn their backs upon us, that we see through the deception, or 
believe that the train will have an end. In many cases, the slow 
progress and monotonous texture of our lives, before we mingle 
with the world and are embroiled in its affairs, has a tendency to 
aid the same feeling. We have a difficulty, when left to our- 
selves, and without the resource of books or some more lively 
pursuit, to “beguile the slow and creeping hours of time,” and 
argue that if it moves on always at this tedious snail’s-pace, it can 
never come to an end. We are willing to skip over certain por- 
tions of it that separate us from favourite objects, that irritate 
ourselves at the unnecessary delay. The young are prodigal of 
life from a super-abundance of it; the old are tenacious on the 
same score, because they have little left, and cannot enjoy even 
what remains of it. 

For my part, I set out in life with the French Revolution, and 
that event had considerable influence on my early feelings, as 
on those of others. Youth was then doubly such. It was the 
dawn of a new era, a new impulse had been given to men’s minds, 
and the sun of Liberty rose upon the sun of Life in the same day, 
and both were proud to run their race together. Little did I 
dream, while my first hopes and wishes went hand in hand with 
those of the human race, that long before my eyes should close, 
that dawn would be overcast, and set once more in the night of 
despotism — “total eclipse!” Happy that I did not. I felt 
for years, and during the best part of my existence, Aeart-chole in 
that cause, and triumphed in the triumphs over the enemies of 
man! At that time, while the fairest aspirations of the human 
mind seemed about to be realised, ere the image of man was de- 
faced and his breast mangled in scorn, philosophy took a higher, 
poetry could afford a deeper range. At that time, to read The 
Robbers was indeed delicious, and to hear 


From the dungeon of the tower time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry, 
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could be borne only amidst the fulness of hope, the crash of the 
fall of the strongholds of power, and the exulting sounds of the 
march of human freedom. What feelings the death-scene in 
Don Carlos sent into the soul! In that headlong career of lofty 
enthusiasm, and the joyous opening of the prospects of the world 
and our own, the thought of death crossing it, smote doubly cold 
upon the mind; there was a stifling sense of oppression and con- 
finement, an impatience of our present knowledge, a desire to 
grasp the whele of our existence in one strong embrace, to sound 
the mystery of life and death, and in order to put an end to the 
agony of doubt and dread, to burst through our prison-house, and 
confront the King of Terrors in his grisly palace! . . . As I 
was writing out this passage, my miniature-picture when a child 
lay on the mantle-piece, and I took it out of the case to look at 
it.. I could perceive few traces of myself in it; but there was the 
same placid brow, the dimpled mouth, the same timid, inquisitive 
glance as ever. But its careless smile did not seem to reproach 
me with having become recreant to the sentiments that were then 
sown in my mind, or with having written a sentence that could 
call up a blush in this image of ingenuous youth! 

“That time is past with all its giddy raptures.” Since the 
future was barred to my progress, | have turned for consolation 
to the past, gathering up the fragments of my early recollections, 
and putting them into form that might live. It is thus, that when 
we find our persona] and substantial identity vanishing from us, 
we strive to gain a reflected and substituted one in our thoughts; 
we do not like to perish wholly, and wish to bequeath our names 
at least to posterity. As long as we can keep alive our cherished 
thoughts and nearest interests in the minds of others, we do not 
appear to have retired altogether from the stage, we still occupy 
a place in the estimation of mankind, exercise a powerful 
influence over them, and it is only our bodies that are trampled 
into dust or dispersed to air. Our darling speculations still find 
favour and encouragement, and we make as good a figure in the 
eyes of our descendants, nay, perhaps, a better than we did in 
our life-time. This is one point gained; the demands of our 
self-love are so far satisfied. Besides, if by the proofs of intel- 
lectual superiority we survive ourselves in this world, by exem- 
plary virtue or unblemished faith, we are taught to ensure an 
interest in another and a higher state of being, and to anticipate 
at the same time the applauses of men and angels. 
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Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


As we advance in life, we acquire a keener sense of the value 
of time. Nothing else, indeed, seems of any consequence}; and 
we become misers in this respect. We try to arrest its few last 
tottering steps, and to make it linger on the brink of the grave. 
We can never leave off wondering how that which has ever been 
should cease to be, and would still live on, that we may wonder 
at our own shadow, and when “all the life of life is flown,” 
dwell on the retrospect of the past. This is accompanied by a 
mechanical tenaciousness of whatever we possess, by a distrust 
and a sense of fallacious hollowness in all we see. Instead of the 
full, pulpy feeling of youth every thing is flat and insipid. The 
world is a painted witch, that puts us off with false shews and 
tempting appearances. The ease, the jocund gaiety, the unsus- 
pecting security of youth are fled: nor can we, without flying in 
the face of common sense, 


From the last dregs of life, hope to receive 
What its first sprightly runnings could not give. 


If we can slip out of the world without notice or mischance, can 
tamper with bodily infirmity, and frame our minds to the becoming 
composure of still-life, before we sink into total insensibility, it 
is as much as we ought to expect. We do not in the regular 
course of nature die all at once: we have mouldered away 
gradually long before; faculty after faculty, attachment after 
attachment, we are torn from ourselves piece-meal while living; 
year after year takes something from us; and death only consigns 
the last remnant of what we were to the grave. The revulsion 
is not so great, and a quiet euthanasia is a winding-up of the plot, 
that is not out of reason or nature. 

That we should thus in a manner outlive ourselves, and 
dwindle imperceptibly into nothing, is not surprising, when even 
in our prime the strongest impressions leave so little traces of 
themselves behind, and the last object is driven out by the 
succeeding one. How little effect is produced on us at any time 
by the books we have read, the scenes we have witnessed, the 
sufferings we have gone through! Think only of the variety of 
feelings we experience in reading an interesting romance, or 
being present at a fine play — what beauty, what sublimity, what 
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soothing, what heart-rending emotions! You would suppose these 
would last for ever, or at least subdue the mind to a correspondent 
tone and harmony — while we turn over the page, while the scene 
is passing before us, it seems as if nothing could ever after shake 
our resolution, that “treason domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
could touch us farther!” The first splash of mud we get, on 
entering the street, the first pettifogging shopkeeper that cheats 
us out of two-pence, and the whole vanishes clean out of our 
remembrance, and we become the idle prey of the most petty and 
annoying circumstances. The mind soars by an effort to the 
grand and lofty; it is at home in the grovelling, the disagreeable, 
and the little, This happens in the height and hey-day of our 
existence, when novelty gives a stronger impulse to the blood and 
takes a faster hold of the brain (I have known the impression on 
coming out of a gallery of pictures then last half a day) —as we 
grow old, we become more feeble and querulous, every object 
“reverbs its own hollowness,’ and both worlds are not enough 
to satisfy the peevish importunity and extravagant presumption of 
our desires! There are a few superior, happy beings, who are 
born with a temper exempt from every trifling annoyance. This 
spirit sits serene and smiling as in its native skies, and a divine 
harmony (whether heard or not) plays around them. This is 
to be at peace. Without this, it is in vain to fly into deserts, or 
to build a hermitage on the top of rocks, if regret and ill-humour 
follow us there; and with this, it is needless to make the experi- 
ment. The only true retirement is that of the heart; the only 
true leisure is the repose of the passions. ‘To such persons it 
makes little difference whether they are young or old; and they 
die as they have lived, with graceful resignation. 


ON GOING A JOURNEY 


One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey; 
but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society in a room; but 
out of doors, nature is company enough for me. I am then never 
less alone than when alone. 


The fields his study, nature was his book. 


I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time. 
When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate like the country. 
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1 am not for criticising hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out of 
town in order to forget the town and all that is in it. There 
are those who for this purpose go to watering-places and) carry 
the metropolis with them. I like more elbow-room and fewer 
incumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to it, 
for the sake of solitude; nor do I ask for 


a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet. 


The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, 
do, just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be free of all 
impediments and of all inconveniences; to leave ourselves behind, 
much more to get rid of others. It is because I want a little 
breathing-space to muse on indifferent matters, where Contemplation 


May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffed, and sometimes impair’d, 


that I absent myself from the town for awhile, without feeling 
at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead of a friend 
in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, to exchange good things with 
and vary the same stale topics over again, for once let me have 
a truce with impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over my 
head, and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road before 
me, and a three hours’ march to dinner — and then to thinking! 
It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I 
laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder 
rolling cloud, I plunge into my past being and revel there, as the 
sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong into the wave that wafts him 
to his native shore. ‘Then long-forgotten things, like “ sunken 
wrack and sumless treasuries,” burst upon my eager sight, and I 
begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead of an 
awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or dull common- 
places, mine is that undisturbed silence of the heart which 
alone is perfect eloquence. No one likes puns, alliterations, 
antitheses, argument, and analysis better than I do; but I some- 
times had rather be without them. ‘“ Leave, oh, leave me to my 
repose! ” I have just now other business in hand, which would 
seem idle to you, but is with me ‘“‘ very stuff of the conscience.” 
Is not this wild rose sweet without a comment? Does not this 
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daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald? Yet if I 
were to explain to you the circumstance that has so endeared it 
to me, you would only smile. Had I not better then keep it 
to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point, and from thence onward to the far-distant horizon? 
I should be but bad company all that way, and therefore prefer 
being alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the moody 
fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself and indulge your 
reveries. But this looks like a breach of manners, a neglect of 
others, and you are thinking all the time that you ought to rejoin 
your party. “Out upon such half-faced fellowship,” say I. 
I like to be either entirely to myself, or entirely at the disposal 
of others; to talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable 
or solitary. I was pleased with an observation of Mr. Cobbett’s, 
that “he thought it a bad French custom to drink our wine with 
our meals, and that ian Englishman ought to do only one thing at 
a time.” So I cannot talk and think, or indulge in melancholy 
musing and lively conversation by fits and starts. ‘‘ Let me have 
a companion of my way,” says Sterne, “were it but to remark 
how the shadows lengthen as the sun declines.” It is beautifully 
said; but in my opinion, this continual comparing of notes interferes 
with the involuntary impression of things upon the mind and 
hurts the sentiment. If you only hint what you feel in a kind 
of dumb show, it is insipid; if you have to explain it, it is making 
a toil of a pleasure. You cannot read the book of nature without 
being perpetually put to the trouble of translating it for the 
benefit of others. I am for the synthetical method on a 
journey, in preference to the analytical. I am content to lay in 
a stock of ideas then, and to examine and anatomise them after- 
wards. I want to see my vague notions float like the down of 
the thistle before the breeze, and not to have them entangled in 
the briars and thorns of controversy. For once, I like to have 
it all my own way; and this is impossible unless you are alone, 
or in such company as I do not covet. I have no objection to 
argue a point with any one for twenty miles of measured road, 
but not for pleasure. If you remark the scent of a bean-field 
crossing the road, perhaps your fellow-traveller has no smell. If 
you point to a distant object, perhaps he is short-sighted, and has 
to take out his glass to look at it. There is a feeling in the air, 
a tone in the colour of a cloud which hits your fancy, but the 
effect of which you are unable to account for. There is then no 
sympathy, but an uneasy craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which 
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pursues you on the way, and in the end probably produces ill 
humour. Now I never quarrel with myself, and take all my 
own conclusions for granted till I find it necessary to defend them 
against objections. It is not merely that you may not be of 
accord on the objects and circumstances that present themselves 
before you — these may recall a number of objects and lead to 
associations too delicate and refined to be possibly communicated 
to others. Yet these I love to cherish, and sometimes still fondly 
clutch them, when I can escape from the throng to do so. To 
give way to our feelings before company, seems extravagance or 
affectation; and, on the other hand, to have to unravel this 
mystery of our being at every turn, and to make others take an 
equal interest in it (otherwise the end is not answered) is a task 
to which few are competent. We must “ give it an understand- 
ing, but no tongue.” My old friend C————, however, could 
do both. He could go on in the most delightful explanatory 
way over hill and dale, a summer’s day, and convert a landscape 
into a didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. “ He talked far above 
singing.” If I could so clothe my ideas in sounding and flowing 
words, I might perhaps wish to have someone with me to admire 
the swelling theme; or I could be more content, were it possible 
for me stil] to hear his echoing voice in the woods of All-Foxden. 
They had “ that fine madness in them which our first poets had”; 
and if they could have been caught by some rare instrument, 
would have breathed such strains as the following. 





Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells; 
Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love; 
How the pale Phebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 
To kiss her sweetest. — Faithful Shepherdess. 
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Had I words and images at command like these, I would attempt 
to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on golden ridges in the 
evening clouds; but at the sight of nature my fancy, poor as it 
is, droops and closes up its leaves, like flowers at sunset. I can 
make nothing out on the spot:—I must have time to collect 
myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects; it should 
be reserved for table-talk. L is for this reason, I take it, 
the worst company in the world out of doors; because he is the 
best within. I grant, there is one subject on which it is pleasant 
to talk on a journey; and that is, what one shall have for supper 
when we get to our inn at night. The open air improves this 
sort of conversation or friendly altercation by setting a keener 
edge on appetite. Every mile of the road heightens the flavour 
of the viands we expect at the end of it. How fine is it to enter 
some old town, walled and turreted, just at approach of night- 
fall, or to come to some straggling village, with the lights stream- 
ing through the surrounding gloom; and then after inquiring for 
the best entertainment that the place affords, to “‘ take one’s ease 
at one’s inn!” These eventful moments in our lives’ history 
are too precious, too full of solid, heart-felt happiness to be 
frittered and dribbled away in imperfect sympathy. I would 
have them all to myself, and drain them to the last drop; they 
will do to talk of or to write about afterwards. What a delicate 
speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea, 





The cups that cheer, but not inebriate, 


and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit considering what 
we shall have for supper — eggs and a rasher, a rabbit smothered 
in onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet! Sancho in such a situation 
once fixed on cow-heel; and his choice, though he could not help 
it, is not to be disparaged. Then, in the intervals of pictured 
scenery and Shandean contemplation, to catch the preparation and 
the stir in the kitchen — Procul, O procul este profani!* ‘These 
hours are sacred to silence and to musing, to be treasured up in 
the memory, and to feed the source of smiling thoughts here- 
after. I would not waste them in idle talk; or if I must have 
the integrity of fancy broken in upon, I would rather it were by 
a stranger than a friend. A stranger takes his hue and character 
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from the time and place; he is a part of the furniture and 
costume of an inn. If he is a Quaker, or from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, so much the better. I do not even try to sympathise 
with him, and he breaks no squares. I associate nothing with my 
travelling companion but present objects and passing events. In 
his ignorance of me and my affairs, | in a manner forget myself. 
But a friend reminds one of other things, rips up old grievances, 
and destroys the abstraction of the scene. He comes in ungraciously 
between us and our imaginary character. Something is dropped 
in the course of conversation that gives a hint of your profession 
and pursuits; or from having someone with you that knows the 
less sublime portions of your history, it seems that other people 
do. You are no longer a citizen of the world: but your “ un- 
housed free condition is put into circumspection and confine.” 
The incognito of an inn is one of its striking privileges — “ Lord 
of one’s self, uncumber’d with a name.” Oh! it is great to 
shake off the trammels of the world and of public opinion — to 
lose our importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal identity in 
the elements of nature, and become the creature of the moment, 
clear of all ties—to hold to the universe only by a dish of 
sweet-breads, and to owe nothing but the score of the evening — 
and no longer seeking for applause and meeting with contempt, 
to be known by no other title than the Gentleman in the parlour! 
One may take one’s choice of all characters in this romantic state 
of uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, and become indefinitely 
respectable and negatively right-worshipful. We baffle prejudice 
and disappoint conjecture; and from being so to others, begin to 
be objects of curiosity and wonder even to ourselves. We are no 
more those hackneyed common-places that we appear in the world; 
an inn restores us to the level of nature and quits scores with 
society! I have certainly spent some enviable hours at inns — 
sometimes when | have been left entirely to myself and have 
tried to solve some metaphysical problem, as once at Witham- 
common, where I found out the proof that likeness is not a case 
of the association of ideas — at other times, when there have been 
pictures in the room, as at St. Neot’s (I think it was), where I 
first met with Gribelin’s engravings of the Cartoons, into which 
I entered at once, and at a little inn on the borders of Wales, 
where there happened to be hanging some of Westall’s drawings, 
which 1 compared triumphantly (for a theory that I had, not for 
the admired artist) with the figure of a girl who had ferried me 
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over the Severn, standing up in a boat between me and the 
twilight — at other times I might mention luxuriating in books, 
with a peculiar interest in this way, as 1 remember sitting up half 
the night to read Paul and Virginia, which | picked up at an 
inn at Bridgewater, after being drenched in the rain all day; and 
at the same place I got through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s 
Camilla, \t was on the 1oth of April, 1798, that I sat down to 
a volume of the New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a 
bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I chose was that 
in which St. Preux describes his feelings as he first caught a 
glimpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de Vaud, which 
I had brought with me as a Jon bouche’ to crown the evening 
with. It was my birthday, and I had for the first time come 
from a place in the neighborhood to visit this delightful spot. 
The road to Llangollen turns off between Chirk and Wrexham; 
and on passing a certain point, you come all at once upon the 
valley, which opens like an amphitheatre, broad, barren hills rising 
in majestic state on either side, with “green upland swells that 
echo to the bleat of flocks” below, and the river Dee babbling 
over its stony bed in the midst of them. The valley at this time 
“‘ slittered green with sunny showers,’ and a budding ash-tree 
dipped its tender branches in the chiding stream. How proud, 
how glad I was to walk along the high road that overlooks the 
delicious prospect, repeating the lines which I have just quoted 
from Mr. Coleridge’s poems! But besides the prospect which 
opened beneath my feet, another also opened to my inward sight, 
a heavenly vision, on which were written, in letters large as Hope 
could make them, these four words, Lipertry, Genius, Love, 
VirtuE; which have since faded into the light of common day, 
or mock my idle gaze. 


The beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 


Still I would return some time or other to this enchanted spot; 
but I would return to it alone. What other self could I find to 
share that influx of thoughts, of regret and delight, the fragments 
of which I could hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they 
been broken and defaced! I could stand on some tall rock and 
overlook the precipice of years that separates me from what I then 
was. I was at that time going shortly to visit the poet whom I 
have above named. Where is he now? Not only I myself have 
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changed; the world, which was then new to me, has become old 
and incorrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in thought, O sylvan 
Dee, in joy, in youth and gladness as thou then wert; and thou 
shalt always be to me the river of Paradise, where I will drink 
of the waters of life freely! 

There is hardly anything that shows the short-sightedness or 
capriciousness of the imagination more than travelling does. With 
change of place we change our ideas; nay, our opinions and 
feelings. We can by an effort indeed transport ourselves to old 
and long-forgotten scenes, and then the picture of the mind 
revives again; but we forget those that we have just left. It 
seems that we can think but of one place at a time. The canvas 
of the fancy is but of a certain extent, and if we paint one set 
of objects upon it, they immediately efface every other. We 
cannot enlarge our conceptions, we only shift our point of view. 
The landscape bares its bosom to the enraptured eye, we take our 
fill of it and seem as if we could form no other image of beauty 
or grandeur. We pass on and think no more of it; the horizon 
that shuts it from our sight, also blots it from our memory like 
a dream. In travelling through a wild, barren country, | can 
form no idea of a woody and cultivated one. It appears to me 
that all the world must be barren, like what I see of it. In the 
country we forget the town, and in town we despise the country. 
“ Beyond Hyde Park,” says Sir Fopling Flutter, “all is a desert.” 
All that part of the map that we do not see before us is a blank. 
The world in our conceit of it is not much bigger than a nutshell. 
It is not one prospect expanded into another, county joined to 
county, kingdom to kingdom, land to seas, making an image 
voluminous and vast; ——the mind can form no larger idea of 
space than the eye can take in at a single glance. ‘The rest is a 
name written in a map, a calculation of arithmetic. For instance, 
what is the true signification of that immense mass of territory 
and population, known by the name of China to us? An inch of 
pasteboard on a wooden globe, of no more account than a China 
orange! Things near us are seen of the size of life: things at 
a distance are diminished to the size of the understanding. We 
measure the universe by ourselves, and even comprehend the texture 
of our own being only piece-meal. In this way, however, we 
remember an infinity of things and places. The mind is like a 
mechanical instrument that plays a great variety of tunes, but it 
must play them in succession. One idea recalls another, but it at 
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the same time excludes all others. In trying to renew old 
recollections, we cannot as it were unfold the whole web of our 
existence; we must pick out the single threads. So in coming to 
a place where we have formerly lived and with which we have 
intimate associations, everyone must have found that the feeling 
grows more vivid the nearer we approach the spot, from the mere 
anticipation of the actual impression: we remember circumstances, 
feelings, persons, faces, names that we had not thought of for 
years; but for the time all the rest of the world is forgotten! — 
To return to the question I have quitted above. 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, pictures, in 
company with a friend or a party, but rather the contrary, for the 
former reason reversed. They are intelligible matters and will 
bear talking about. The sentiment here is not tacit, but com- 
municable and overt. Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, but 
Stonehenge will bear a discussion antiquarian, picturesque, and 
philosophical. In setting out on a party of pleasure, the first 
consideration always is where we shall go to; in taking a solitary 
ramble, the question is what we shall meet with by the way. 
“The mind is its own place”; nor are we anxious to arrive at 
the end of our journey. I can myself do the honours indif- 
ferently well to works of art and curiosity. I once took a party 
to Oxford with no mean éc/at — showed them that seat of the 
Muses at a distance, 


The glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d — 


descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy quad- 
rangles and stone walls of halls and colleges —was at home in 
the Bodleian; and at Blenheim quite superseded the powdered 
ciceroni that attended us, and that pointed in vain with his wand 
to common-place beauties in matchless pictures. ——As another 
exception to the above reasoning, I should not feel confident in 
venturing on a journey in a foreign country without a com- 
panion. I should want at intervals to hear the sound of my own 
language. There is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an 
Englishman to foreign manners and notions that requires the 
assistance of social sympathy to carry it off. As the distance from 
home increases, this relief, which was at first a luxury, becomes 
a passion and an appetite. A person would almost feel stifled to 
find himself in the deserts of Arabia without friends and country- 
men; there must be allowed to be something in the view of Athens 
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or old Rome that claims the utterance of speech; and I own that 
the Pyramids are too mighty for any single contemplation. In 
such situations, so opposite to all one’s ordinary train of ideas, 
one seems a species by one’s-self, a limb torn off from society, 
unless one can meet with instant fellowship and support. — Yet 
I did not feel this want or craving very pressing once, when I 
first set my foot on the laughing shores of France. Calais was 
peopled with novelty and delight. The confused, busy murmur 
of the place was like oil and wine poured into my ears; nor did 
the mariners’ hymn, which was sung from the top of an old 
crazy vessel in the harbour, as the sun went down, send an alien 
sound into my soul. I only breathed the air of general humanity. 
I walked over “the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France,” 
erect and satisfied; for the image of man was not cast down and 
chained to the foot of arbitrary thrones; I was at no loss for 
language, for that of all the great schools of painting was open 
to me. The whole is vanished like a shade. Pictures, heroes, 
glory, freedom, all are fled: nothing remains but the Bourbons 
and the French people! — There is undoubtedly a sensation in 
travelling into foreign parts that is to be had nowhere else; but 
it is more pleasing at the time than lasting. It is too remote from 
our habitual associations to be a common topic of discourse or 
reference, and, like a dream or another state of existence, does 
not piece into our daily modes of life. It is an animated but a 
momentary hallucination. It demands an effort to exchange our 
actual for our ideal identity; and to feel the pulse of our old 
transports revive very keenly, we must “jump” all our present 
comforts and connexions. Our romantic and itinerant character 
is not to be domesticated. Dr. Johnson remarked how little 
foreign travel added to the facilities of conversation in those who 
had been abroad. In fact, the time we have spent there is both 
delightful and in one sense instructive; but it appears to be cut 
out of our substantial, downright existence, and never to join 
kindly on to it. We are not the same, but another, and perhaps 
more enviable individual, all the time we are out of our own 
country. We are lost to ourselves, as well as our friends. So the 
poet somewhat quaintly sings, 


Out of my country and myself I go. 


Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to absent 
themselves for a while from the ties and objects that recall them; 
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but we can be said only to fulfil our destiny in the place that 
gave us birth. I should on this account like well enough to spend 
the whole of my life in travelling abroad, if I could anywhere 
borrow another life to spend afterwards at home! 


ON LIVING TO ONE’S-SELF 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po. 


I NEVER was in a better place or humour than I am at present 
for writing on this subject. I have a partridge getting ready for 
my supper, my fire is blazing on the hearth, the air is mild for 
the season of the year, I have had but a slight fit of indigestion 
to-day (the only thing that makes me abhor myself), I have three 
hours good before me, and therefore I will attempt it. It is as 
well to do it at once as to have it to do for a week to come. 

If the writing on this subject is no easy task, the thing itself 
is a harder one. It asks a troublesome effort to ensure the admira- 
tion of others: it is a still greater one to be satisfied with one’s 
own thoughts. As I look from the window at the wide bare 
heath before me, and through the misty moon-light air to see the 
woods that wave over the top of Winterslow, 


While Heav’n’s chancel-vault is blind with sleet, 


my mind takes its flight through too long a series of years, 
supported only by the patience of thought and secret yearnings 
after truth and good, for me to be at a loss to understand the 
feeling I intend to write about; but I do not know that this 
will enable me to convey it more agreeably to the reader. 

Lady G. in a letter to Miss Harriet Byron, assures her that 
“her brother Sir Charles lived to himself”: and Lady L. soon 
after (for Richardson was never tired of a good thing) repeats 
the same observation; to which Miss Byron frequently returns in 
her answers to both sisters — ‘ For you know Sir Charles lives 
to himself,” till at length it passes into a proverb among the fair 
correspondents. ‘This is not, however, an example of what I 
understand by living to one’s-self, for Sir Charles Grandison was 
indeed always thinking of himself; but by this phrase I mean 
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never thinking at all about one’s-self, any more than if there was 
no such person in existence. The character | speak of is as little 
of an egotist as possible: Richardson’s great favourite was as 
much of one as possible. Some satirical critic has represented 
him in Elysium “ bowing over the faded hand of Lady Grandison ” 
(Miss Byron that was) —he ought to have been represented 
bowing over his own hand, for he never admired any one but 
himself, and was the god of his own idolatry. Neither do I call 
it living to one’s-self to retire into a desert (like the saints and 
martyrs of old) to be devoured by wild beasts, nor to descend into 
a cave to be considered as a hermit, nor to get to the top of a pillar 
or rock to do fanatic penance and be seen of all men. What I 
mean by living to one’s-self is living in the world, as in it, not of 
it: it is as if no one knew there was such a person, and you 
wish no one to know it: it is to be a silent spectator of the mighty 
scene of things, not an object of attention or curiosity in it; to 
take a thoughtful, anxious interest in what is passing in the world, 
but not to feel the slightest inclination to make or meddle with 
it. It is such a life as a pure spirit might be supposed to lead, 
and such an interest as it might take in the affairs of men, calm, 
contemplative, passive, distant, touched with pity for their sorrows, 
smiling at their follies without bitterness, sharing their affections, 
but not troubled by their passions, not seeking their notice, nor 
once dreamt of by them. He who lives wisely to himself and 
to his own heart, looks at the busy world through the loop-holes 
of retreat, and does not want to mingle in the fray. ‘‘ He hears 
the tumult, and is still.” He is not able to mend it, nor willing 
to mar it. He sees enough in the universe to interest him with- 
out putting himself forward to try what he can do to fix the 
eyes of the universe upon him. Vain the attempt! He reads 
the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches the return of the 
seasons, the falling leaves of autumn, the perfumed breath of 
spring, starts with delight at the note of a thrush in a copse near 
him, sits by the fire, listens to the moaning of the wind, pores 
upon a book, or discourses the freezing hours away, or melts down 
hours to minutes in pleasing thought. All this while he is taken 
up with other things, forgetting himself. He relishes an author’s 
style, without thinking of turning author. He is fond of looking 
at a print from an old picture in the room, without teasing himself 
to copy it. He does not fret himself to death with trying to be 
what he is not, or to do what he cannot. He hardly knows what 
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he is capable of, and is not in the least concerned whether he 
shall ever make a figure in the world. He feels the truth of 
the lines — 


The man whose eye is ever on himself, 
Doth look on one, the least of nature’s works; 
One who might move the wise man to that scorn 
Which wisdom holds unlawful ever — 


he looks out of himself at the wide extended prospect of nature, 
and takes an interest beyond his narrow pretensions in general 
humanity. He is free as air, and independent as the wind. Woe 
be to him when he first begins to think what others say of him. 
While a man is contented with himself and his own resources, all 
is well. When he undertakes to play a part on the stage, and to 
persuade the world to think more about him ‘than they do about 
themselves, he is got into a track where he will find nothing but 
briars and thorns, vexation and disappointment. I can speak a 
little to this point. For many years of my life I did nothing 
but think. I had nothing else to do but solve some knotty point, 
or dip in some abstruse author, or look at the sky, or wander by 
the pebbled sea-side — 


To see the children sporting on the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


I cared for nothing, I wanted nothing. I took my time to 
consider whatever occurred to me, and was in no hurry to give a 
sophistical answer to a question——there was no printer’s devil 
waiting for me. I used to write a page or two perhaps in half 
a year; and remember laughing heartily at the celebrated experi- 
mentalist Nicholson, who told me that in twenty years he had 
written as much as would make three hundred octavo volumes. 
If I was not a great author, I could read with ever fresh delight, 
“never ending, still beginning,” and had no occasion to write a 
criticism when I had done. If I could not paint like Claude, I 
could admire “the witchery of the soft blue sky” as I walked 
out, and was satisfied with the pleasure it gave me. If I was dull, 
it gave me little concern: if I was lively, I indulged my spirits. 
I wished well to the world, and believed as favourably of it as 
I could. I was like a stranger in a foreign land, at which I 
looked with wonder, curiosity, and delight, without expecting to 
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be an object of attention in return. I had no relations to the 
state, no duty to perform, no ties to bind me to others: I had 
neither friend nor mistress, wife or child. I lived in a world of 
contemplation, and not of action. 

This sort of dreaming existence is the best. He who quits it 
to go in search of realities, generally barters repose for repeated 
disappointments and vain regrets. His time, thoughts, and feel- 
ings are no longer at his own disposal. From that instant he does 
not survey the objects of nature as they are in themselves, but 
looks asquint at them to see whether he cannot make them the 
instruments of his ambition, interest, or pleasure; for a candid, 
undesigning, undisguised simplicity of character, his views become 
jaundiced, sinister, and double: he takes no farther interest in 
the great changes of the world but as he has a paltry share in 
producing them: instead of opening his senses, his understanding, 
and his heart to the resplendent fabric of the universe, he holds a 
crooked mirror before his face, in which he may admire his own 
person and pretensions, and just glance his eye aside to see whether 
others are not admiring him too. He no more exists in the im- 
pression which “the fair variety of things” makes upon him, 
softened and subdued by habitual contemplation, but in the 
feverish sense of his own upstart self-importance. By aiming 
to fix, he is become the slave of opinion. He is a tool, a part of 
a machine that never stands still, and is sick and giddy with the 
ceaseless motion. He has no satisfaction but in the reflection of 
his own image in the public gaze, but in the repetition of his 
own name in the public ear. He himself is mixed up with, and 
spoils every thing. I wonder Buonaparte was not tired of the 
N. N.’s stuck all over the Louvre and throughout France. 
Goldsmith (as we all know) when in Holland went out into a 
balcony with some handsome Englishwomen, and on their being 
applauded by the spectators, turned round and said peevishly — 
“There are places where I also am admired.” He could not give 
the craving appetite of an author’s vanity one day’s respite. I have 
seen a celebrated talker of our own time turn pale and go out of 
the room when a showy-looking girl has come into it, who for a 
moment divided the attention of his hearers. Infinite are the 
mortifications of the bare attempt to emerge from obscurity; 
numberless the failures; and greater and more galling still the 
vicissitudes and tormenting accompaniments of success — 
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Whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
The fear’s as bad as falling. 


“Would to God,” exclaimed Oliver Cromwell, when he was at 
any time thwarted by the Parliament, “that I had remained by 
my woodside to tend a flock of sheep, rather than have been thrust 
on such a government as this!” When Buonaparte got into his 
carriage to proceed on his Russian expedition, carelessly twirling 
his glove, and singing the air — “ Malbrook to the wars is going ” 
—he did not think of the tumble he has got since, the shock 
of which no one could have stood but himself. We see and hear 
chiefly of the favourites of Fortune and the Muse, of great 
generals, of first-rate actors, of celebrated poets. These are at 
the head; we are struck with the glittering eminence on which 
they stand, and long to set out on the same tempting career: — 
not thinking how many discontented half-pay lieutenants are in 
vain seeking promotion all their lives, and obliged to put up with 
“the insolence of office, and the spurns which patient merit of 
the unworthy takes”; how many half-starved strolling-players are 
doomed to penury and tattered robes in country places, dreaming to 
the last of a London engagement; how many wretched daubers 
shiver and shake in the ague-fit of alternate hopes and fears, 
waste and pine away in the atrophy of genius, or else turn 
drawing-masters, picture-cleaners, or newspaper critics; how many 
hapless poets have sighed out their souls to the Muse in vain, 
without ever getting their effusions farther known than the 
Poet’s-Corner of a country newspaper, and looked and looked with 
grudging, wistful eyes at the envious horizon that bounded their 
provincial fame! Suppose an actor, for instance, “after the 
heart-aches and the thousand natural pangs that flesh is heir to,” 
does get at the top of his profession, he can no longer bear a 
rival near the throne; to be second or only equal to another, is 
to be nothing: he starts at the prospect of a successor, and retains 
the mimic sceptre with a convulsive grasp: perhaps as he is about 
to seize the first place which he has long had in his eye, an 
unsuspected competitor steps in before him, and carries off the 
prize, leaving him to commence his irksome toil again: he is in a 
state of alarm at every appearance or rumour of the appearance of 
a new acter: “a mouse that takes up its lodging in a cat’s ear’ * 


Webster’s Duchess of Malfy. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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has a mansion of peace to him: he dreads every hint of an 
objection, and least of all, can forgive praise mingled with cen- 
sure: to doubt is to insult, to discriminate is to degrade: he dare 
hardly look into a criticism unless some one has tasted it for him, 
to see that there is no offence in it: if he does not draw crowded 
houses every night, he can neither eat nor sleep; or if all these 
terrible inflictions are removed, and he can “eat his meal in 
peace,” he then becomes surfeited with applause and dissatisfied 
with his profession: he wants to be something else, to be dis- 
tinguished as an author, a collector, a classical scholar, a man of 
sense and information, and weighs every word he utters, and half 
retracts it before he utters it, lest if he were to make the smallest 
slip of the tongue, it should get buzzed abroad that Mr. ——— 
was only clever as an actor! \f ever there was a man who did 
not derive more pain than pleasure from his vanity, that man, 
says Rousseau, was no other than a fool. A country-gentleman 
near Taunton spent his whole life in making some hundreds of 
wretched copies of second-rate pictures, which were bought up at 
his death by a neighbouring Baronet, to whom 


Some demon whisper’d, L——, have a taste! 


A little Wilson in an obscure corner escaped the man of virtz, 
and was carried off by a Bristol picture-dealer for three guineas, 
while the muddled copies of the owner of the mansion (with the 
frames) fetched thirty, forty, sixty, a hundred ducats a piece. 
A friend of mine found a very fine Canaletti in a state of strange 
disfigurement, with the upper part of the sky smeared over and 
fantastically variegated with English clouds; and on inquiring of 
the person to whom it belonged whether something had not been 
done to it, received for answer “that a gentleman, a great artist 
in the neighbourhood, had retouched some parts of it.” What 
infatuation! Yet this candidate for the honours of the pencil 
might probably have made a jovial fox-hunter or respectable 
justice of the peace, if he could only have stuck to what nature 
and fortune intended him for. Miss———— can by no means 
be persuaded to quit the boards of the theatre at ————, a 
little country town in the West of England. Her salary has been 
abridged, her person ridiculed, her acting laughed at; nothing 
will serve —she is determined to be an actress, and scorns to 
return to her former business as a milliner. Shall I go on? An 
actor in the same company was visited by the apothecary of the 
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place in an ague-fit, who on asking his landlady as to his way of 
life, was told that the poor gentleman was very quiet and gave 
little trouble, that he generally had a plate of mashed potatoes 
for his dinner, and lay in bed most of his time, repeating his 
part. A young couple, every way amiable and deserving, were 
to have been married, and a benefit-play was bespoke by the 
officers of the regiment quartered there, to defray the expense of 
a license and of the wedding-ring, but the profits of the night 
did not amount to the necessary sum, and they have, I fear, 
“virgined it e’er since!” Oh, for the pencil of Hogarth or 
Wilkie to give a view of the comic strength of the company’ 
at ————,, drawn up in battle-array in the Clandestine Marriage, 
with a coup-d’@il of the pit, boxes, and gallery, to cure for 
ever the love of the idea/, and the desire to shine and make holi- 
day in the eyes of others, instead of retiring within ourselves and 
keeping our wishes and our thoughts at home! 

Even in the common affairs of life, in love, friendship, and 
marriage, how little security have we when we trust our happi- 
mess in the hands of others! Most of the friends I have seen 
have turned out the bitterest enemies, or cold, uncomfortable 
acquaintances. Old companions are like meats served up too often 
that lose their relish and their wholesomeness. He who looks 
at beauty to admire, to adore it, who reads of its wondrous power 
in novels, in poems, or in plays, is not unwise: but let no man 
fall in love, for from that moment he is “ the baby of a girl.” 
jy like very well to repeat such lines as these in the play 
Mirandola — 


With what a waving air she goes 
Along the corridor. How like a fawn! 

Yet statelier. Hark! No sound, however soft, 
Nor gentlest echo telleth when she treads, 

But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence 








but however beautiful the description, defend me from meeting 
with the original! 


The fly that sips treacle 
Is lost in the sweets; 
So he that tastes woman 

Ruin meets. 
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The song is Gay’s, not mine, and a bitter-sweet it is. — How few 
out of the infinite number of those that marry and are given in 
marriage, wed with those they would prefer to all the world; 
nay, how far the greater proportion are joined together by mere 
motives of convenience, accident, recommendation of friends, or 
indeed not unfrequently by the very fear of the event, by repug- 
nance and a sort of fatal fascination: yet the tie is for life, not 
to be shaken off but with disgrace or death: a man no longer lives 
to himself, but is a body (as well as mind) chained to another, 
in spite of himself — 


Like life and death in disproportion met. 


So Milton (perhaps from his own experience) makes Adam 
exclaim in the vehemence of his despair, 


For either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him or mistake; 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gain’d 
By a far worse; or if she love, withheld 
By parents; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already link’d and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate and shame; 
Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound. 


If love at first sight were mutual, or to be conciliated by kind 
offices; if the fondest affection were not so often repaid and 
chilled by indifference and scorn; if so many lovers both before 
and since the madman in Don Quixote had not “ worshipped a 
statue, hunted the wind, cried aloud to the desert”; if friendship 
were lasting; if merit were renown, and renown were health, 
riches, and long life; or if the homage of the world were paid 
to conscious worth and the true aspirations after excellence, instead 
of its gaudy signs and outward trappings; then indeed I might 
be of opinion that it is better to live to others than one’s-self: but 
as the case stands, I incline to the negative side of the question. — 


+ Shenstone and Gray were two men, one of whom pretended to 
live to himself, and the other really did so. Gray shrunk from the 
public gaze (he did not even like his portrait to be prefixed to his 
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I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee — 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles—nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such; I stood 

Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 

Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could, 
Had I not filed my mind which thus itself subdued, 


T have not loved the world, nor the world me — 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things — hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful nor weave 

Snares for the failing: I would also deem 

O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem — 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 


Sweet verse embalms the spirit of sour misanthropy: but woe 
betide the ignoble prose-writer who should thus dare to compare 
notes with the world, or tax it roundly with imposture. 

If I had sufficient provocation to rail at the public, as Ben 
Jonson did at the audience in the Prologues to his plays, I think 
I should do it in good set terms, nearly as follows. There is 
not a more mean, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, 
envious, ungrateful animal than the Public. It is the greatest of 
cowards, for it is afraid of itself. From its unwieldy, over- 
grown dimensions, it dreads the least opposition to it, and shakes 
like isinglass at the touch of a finger. It starts at its own shadow, 
like the man in the Hartz mountains, and trembles at the mention 
of its own name. It has a lion’s mouth, the heart of a hare, with 
ears erect and sleepless eyes. It stands “listening its fears.” It 
is so in awe of its own opinion, that it never dares to form any, 
but catches up the first idle rumour, lest it should be behind- 
hand in its judgment, and echoes it till it is deafened with the 
sound of its own voice. The idea of what the public will think 





works) into his own thoughts and indolent musings; Shenstone affected 
privacy that he might be sought out by the world; the one courted 
retirement in order to enjoy leisure and repose, as the other coquetted 
with it, merely to be interrupted with the importunity of visitors and 
the flatteries of absent friends. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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prevents the public from ever thinking ate alle and acts as a 
spell on the exercise of private judgment, so that in short the 
public ear is at the mercy of the first impudent pretender who 
chooses to fill it with noisy assertions, or false surmises, or secret 
whispers. What is said by one is heard by all; the supposition that 
a thing is known to all the world makes all the world believe it, 
and the hollow repetition of a vague report drowns the “still 
small voice” of reason. We may believe or know that what is 
said is not true: but we know or fancy that others believe it— 
we dare not contradict or are too indolent to dispute with them, 
and therefore give up our internal, and, as we think, our solitary 
conviction to a sound without substance, without proof, and often 
without meaning. Nay more, we may believe and know not only 
that a thing is false, but that others believe and know it to be 
so, that they are quite as much in the secret of the imposture as we 
are, that they see the puppets at work, the nature of the machinery, 
and yet if any one has the art or power to get the management 
of it, he shall keep possession of the public ear by virtue of a 
cant-phrase or nickname; and by dint of effrontery and persever- 
ance make all the world believe and repeat what all the world 
know to be false. The ear is quicker than the judgment. We 
know that certain things are said; by that circumstance alone, 
we know that they produce a certain effect on the imagination of 
others, and we conform to their prejudices by mechanical sympathy, 
and for want of sufficient spirit to differ with them. So far then 
is public opinion from resting on a broad and solid basis, as the 
aggregate of thought and feeling in a community, that it is 
slight and shallow and variable to the last degree —the bubble 
of the moment —so that we may safely say the public is the 
dupe of public opinion, not its parent. The public is pusil- 
lanimous and cowardly, because it is weak. It knows itself to be 
a great dunce, and that it has no opinions but upon’ suggestion. 
Yet it is unwilling to appear in leading-strings, and would have 
it thought that its decisions are as wise as they are weighty. It 
is hasty in taking up its favourites, more hasty in laying them 
aside, lest it should be supposed deficient in sagacity in either 
case. It is generally divided into two strong parties, each of which 
will allow neither common sense nor common honesty to the other 
side. It reads the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and 
believes them both—or if there is a doubt, malice turns the 
scale. ‘Taylor and Hessey told me that they had sold nearly two 
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editions of the Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays in about three 
months, but that after the Quarterly Review of them came out, 
they never sold another copy. The public, enlightened as they 
are, must have known the meaning of that attack as well as those 
who made it. It was not ignorance then but cowardice, that led 
them to give up their own opinion. A crew of mischievous 
critics at Edinburgh, having affixed the epithet of the Cockney 
School to one or two writers born in the metropolis, all the people 
in London became afraid of looking into their works, lest they 
too should be convicted of cockneyism. Oh, brave public! This 
epithet proved too much for one of the writers in question, and 
stuck like a barbed arrow in his heart. Poor Keats! What was 
sport to the town was death to him. Young, sensitive, delicate, 
he was like 


A bud bit by an envious worm, 
Ere he could spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun — 


and unable to endure the miscreant cry and idiot laugh, withdrew 
to sigh his last breath in foreign climes. — The public is as 
envious and ungrateful as it is ignorant, stupid, and pigeon-livered— 


A huge-sized monster of ingratitudes. 


It reads, it admires, it extols only because it is the fashion, not 
from any love of the subject or the man. It cries you up or 
runs you down out of mere caprice and levity. If you have 
pleased it, it is jealous of its own involuntary acknowledgment 
of merit, and seizes the first opportunity, the first shabby pretext, 
to pick a quarrel with you, and be quits once more. Every petty 
caviller is erected into a judge, every tale-bearer is implicitly 
believed. Every little low paltry creature that gaped and wondered 
only because others did so, is glad to find you (as he thinks) on 
a level with himself. An author is not then, after all, a being 
of another order. Public admiration is forced, and goes against 
the grain. Public obloquy is cordial and sincere: every individual 
feels his own importance in it. They give you up bound hand 
and foot into the power of your accusers. ‘To attempt to defend 
yourself is a high crime and misdemeanour, a contempt of court, 
an extreme piece of impertinence. Or if you prove every charge 
unfounded, they never think of retracting their error, or making 
you amends. It would be a compromise of their dignity; they 
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consider themselves as the party injured, and resent your innocence 
as an imputation on their judgment. The celebrated Bub 
Doddington, when out of favour at court, said “he would not 
justify before his sovereign: it was for Majesty to be displeased, 
and for him to believe himself in the wrong!” The public are 
not quite so modest. People already begin to talk of the Scotch 
Novels as overrated. How then can common authors be supposed 
to keep their heads long above water? As a general rule, all 
those who live by the public starve, and are made a bye-word and 
a standing jest into the bargain. Posterity is no better (not a 
bit more enlightened or more liberal), except that you are no 
longer in their power, and that the voice of common fame saves 
them the trouble of deciding on your claims. The public now 
are the posterity of Milton and Shakespeare. Our posterity will 
be the living public of a future generation. When a man is dead, 
they put money in his coffin, erect monuments to his memory, and 
celebrate the anniversary of his birth-day in set speeches. Would 
they take any notice of him if he were living? No! —I was 
complaining of this to a Scotchman who had been attending a 
dinner and a subscription to raise a monument to Burns. He 
replied he would sooner subscribe twenty pounds to his monument 
than have given it him while living; so that if the poet were to 
come to life again, he would treat him just as he was treated in 
fact. This was an honest Scotchman. What fe said, the rest 
would do. 

Enough: my soul, turn from them, and let me try to regain 
the obscurity and quiet that I love, “far from the madding 
strife,” in some sequestered corner of my own, or in some far- 
distant land! In the latter case, I might carry with me as a 
consolation the passage in Bolingbroke’s Reflections on Exile, in 
which he describes in glowing colours the resources which a man 
may always find within himself, and of which the world cannot 
deprive him. 

“‘ Believe me, the providence of God has established such an 
order in the world, that of all which belongs to us, the least 
valuable parts can alone fall under the will of others. Whatever 
it best is safest; lies out of the reach of human power; can 
neither be given nor taken away. Such is this great and beautiful 
work of nature, the world. Such is the mind of man, which 
contemplates and admires the world whereof it makes the noblest 
part. These are inseparably ours, and as long as we remain in 
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one we shall enjoy the other. Let us march therefore intrepidly 
wherever we are led by the course of human accidents, Wherever 
they lead us, on what coast soever we are thrown by them, we 
shall not find ourselves absolutely strangers. We shall feel the 
same revolution of seasons, and the same sun and moon will guide 
the course of our year. The same azure vault, bespangled with 
stars, will be everywhere spread over our heads. There is no part 
of the world from whence we may not admire those planets which 
roll, like ours, in different orbits round the same central sun; from 
whence we may not discover an object still more stupendous, that 
army of fixed stars hung up in the immense space of the universe, 
innumerable suns whose beams enlighten and cherish the unknown 
worlds which roll around them; and whilst I am ravished by such 
contemplations as these, whilst my soul is thus raised up to 
heaven, imports me little what ground I tread upon.” 


ONsAPPLIGATION.TO STUDY 


No one is idle, who can do anything. It is conscious inability, 
or the sense of repeated failure, that prevents us from undertaking 
or deters us from the prosecution of any work. 

Wilson the painter might be mentioned as an exception to this 
rule; for he was said to be an indolent man. After bestowing a 
few touches on a picture, he grew tired, and said to any friend 
who called in, “ Now, let us go somewhere! ” But the fact is, 
that Wilson could not finish his pictures minutely; and that those 
few masterly touches, carelessly thrown in of a morning, were all 
that he could do. The rest would have been labour lost. Mor- 
land has been referred to as another man of genius, who could 
only be brought to work by fits and snatches. But his landscapes 
and figures (whatever degree of merit they might possess) were 
mere hasty sketches; and he could produce all that he was capable 
of, in the first half-hour, as well as in twenty years. Why 
bestow additional pains without additional effect? What he did 
was from the impulse of the moment, from the lively impression 
of some coarse, but striking object; and with that impulse his 
efforts ceased, as they justly ought. There is no use in labouring 
invita Minerva’—nor any difficulty in it, when the Muse is 
not averse. 

The labour we delight in physics pain. 


+ When Minerva is unwilling. 
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Denner finished his unmeaning portraits with a microscope, and 
without being ever weary of his fruitless task; for the essence of 
his genius was industry. Sir Joshua Reynolds, courted by the 
Graces and .y Fortune, was hardly ever out of his painting-room, 
and lamented a few days, at any time spent at a friend’s house 
or at a nobleman’s seat in the country, as so much time lost. That 
darkly-illuminated room “to him a kingdom was”: his pencil 
was the sceptre that he wielded, and the throne on which his 
sitters were placed, a throne for Fame. Here he felt indeed at 
home; here the current of his ideas flowed full and strong; here 
he felt most self-possession; most command over others; and the 
sense of power urged him on to his delightful task with a sort of 
vernal cheerfulness and vigour, even in the decline of life. The 
feeling of weakness and incapacity would have made his hand soon 
falter, would have rebutted him from his object; or had the 
canvas mocked, and been insensible to his toil, instead of gradually 
turning to 

A lucid mirror, in which nature saw 

All her reflected features, 


he would, like so many others, have thrown down his pencil in 
despair, or proceeded reluctantly, without spirit and without suc- 
cess. Claude Lorraine, in like manner, spent whole mornings 
on the banks of the Tiber or in his study, eliciting beauty after 
beauty, adding touch to touch, getting nearer and nearer to per- 
fection, luxuriating in endless felicity not merely giving the 
salient points, but filling up the whole intermediate space with 
continuous grace and beauty! What farther motive was necessary 
to induce him to persevere, but the bounty of his fate? What 
greater pleasure could he seek for, than that of seeing the perfect 
image of his mind reflected in the work of his hand? But as is 
the pleasure and the confidence produced by consummate skill, 
so is the pain and the disheartening effect of total failure. When 
for the fair face of nature we only see an unsightly blot issuing 
from our best endeavours, then the nerves slacken, the tears fill 
the eyes, and the painter turns away from his art, as the lover 
from a mistress that scorns him. Alas! how many such have, as 
the poet says, 


Begun in gladness; 
Whereof has come in the end despondency and madness — 


not for want of will to proceed, (oh, no!) but for lack of power! 
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Hence it is that those often do best (up to a certain point of 
common-place success) who have least knowledge and least ambi- 
tion to excel. Their taste keeps pace with their capacity; and 
they are not deterred by insurmountable difficulties, of which 
they have no idea. I have known artists (for instance) of con- 
siderable merit, and a certain native rough strength and resolution 
of mind, who have been active and enterprizing in their profession, 
but who never seemed to think of any works but those which they 
had in hand; they never spoke of a picture, or appeared to have 
seen one; to them Titian, Raphael, Rubens, Rembrandt, Correggio, 
were as if they had never been: no tones, mellowed by time to 
soft perfection, lured them to their luckless doom, no divine 
forms baffled their vain embrace; no sound of immortality rung 
in their ears, or drew off their attention from the calls of 
creditors or of hunger: they walked through collections of the 
finest works, like the Children in the Fiery Furnace, untouched, 
unapproached. With these true serre filii} the art might be sup- 
posed to begin and end: they thought only of the subject of their 
next production, the size of their next canvas, the grouping, the 
getting in of the figures; and conducted their work to its con- 
clusion with as little distraction of mind and as few misgivings, 
as a stage-coachman conducts a stage, or a carrier delivers a bale of 
goods, according to its destination. Such persons, if they do not 
rise above, at least seldom sink below themselves. They do not 
soar to the “highest Heaven of invention,” nor penetrate the 
inmost recesses of the heart; but they succeed in all that they 
attempt or are capable of, as men of business and of industry in 
their calling. For them the veil of the Temple of Art is not 
rent asunder, and it is well: one glimpse of the Sanctuary, of the 
Holy of the Holies, might palsy their hands, and bedim their 
sight forever after! I think there are two mistakes, common 
enough on this subject, viz.: That men of genius, or of first-rate 
capacity, do little, except by intermittent fits, or per saltum — 
and that they do that little in a slight and slovenly manner. 
There may be instances of this; but they are not the highest, and 
they are the exceptions, not the rule. On the contrary, the great- 
est artists have in general been the most prolific or the most 
elaborate, as the best writers have been frequently the most 
voluminous as well as indefatigable. We have a great living 
instance among writers, that the quality of a man’s productions is 


1 Sons of Earth. 
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not to be estimated in the inverse ratio of their quantity, I mean 
in the Author of Waverley; the fecundity of whose pen is no less 
admirable than its felicity. Shakespeare is another instance of the 
same prodigality of genius: his materials being endlessly poured 
forth with no niggard or fastidious hand, and the mastery of the 
execution being (in many respects at least) equal to the boldness 
of the design. As one example among others that I might cite 
of the attention which he gave to his subject, it is sufficient to 
observe, that there is scarcely a word in any of his more striking 
passages that can be altered for the better. If any person, for 
instance, is trying to recollect a favourite line, and cannot hit 
upon some particular expression, it is in vain to think of sub- 
stituting any other so good. That in the original text is not merely 
the best, but it seems the only right one. I will stop to illustrate 
this point a little. I was at a loss the other day for the line 
ins Henry, V., 


Nice customs curtesy to great kings. 


I could not recollect the word ice: I tried a number of others, 
such as old, grave, &c.—they would none of them do, but 
seemed all heavy, lumbering, or from the purpose: the word ice, 
on the contrary, appeared to drop into its place, and be ready to 
assist in paying the reverence due. Again, 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it. 


I thought, in quoting from memory, of “‘A jest’s success,” “A 
jest’s renown,” &c. I then turned to the volume, and there found 
the very word that of all others expressed the idea. Had 
Shakespeare searched through the four quarters of the globe, he 
could not have lighted on another to convey so exactly what he 
meant —a casual, hollow, sounding success! I could multiply 
such examples, but that I am sure the reader will easily supply 
them himself; and they show sufficiently that Shakespeare was not 
(as he is often represented) a loose or clumsy writer. The bold, 
happy texture of his style, in which every word is prominent, and 
yet cannot be torn from its place without violence, any more than 
a limb from the body, is (one should think) the result either of 
vigilant painstaking, or of unerring intuitive perception, and not 


the mark of crude conceptions, or “‘ the random, blindfold blows 
of ignorance.” 
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There cannot be a greater contradiction to the common preju- 
dice that “ Genius is naturally a truant and a vagabond,” than the 
astonishing and (on the hypothesis) unaccountable number of 
chefs-d’ceuvre left behind them by the Old Masters. ‘The stream 
of their invention supplies the taste of successive generations like 
a river: they furnish a hundred Galleries, and preclude com- 
petition, not more by the excellence than by the extent of their 
performances. Take Raphael and Rubens for instance. ‘There 
are works of theirs in single Collections enough to occupy a long 
and laborious life, and yet their works are spread through all the 
Collections of Europe. They seem to have cost them no more 
labour than if they “had drawn in their breath and puffed it 
forth again.” But we know that they made drawings, studies, 
sketches of all the principal of these, with the care and caution 
of the merest tyros in the art; and they remain equal proofs of 
their capacity and diligence. The Cartoons of Raphael alone 
might have employed many years, and made a life of illustrious 
labour, though they look as if they had been struck off at a blow, 
and are not a tenth part of what he produced in his short but 
bright career. Titian and Michael Angelo lived longer; but they 
worked as hard and did as well. Shall we bring in competition 
with examples like these some trashy caricaturist, or idle dauber, 
who has no sense of the infinite resources of nature or art, nor 
consequently any power to employ himself upon them for any 
length of time or to any purpose, to prove that genius and regular 
industry are incompatible qualities? 

In my opinion, the very superiority of the works of the great 
painters (instead of being a bar to) accounts for their multiplicity. 
Power is pleasure; and pleasure sweetens pain. A fine poet thus 
describes the effect of the sight of nature on his mind: 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 


So the forms of nature, or the human form divine, stood before 
the great artists of old, nor required any other stimulus to lead 
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the eye to survey, or the hand to embody them, than the pleasure 
derived from the inspiration of the subject, and “ propulsive force ” 
of the mimic creation. The grandeur of their works was an 
argument with them, not to stop short, but to proceed. They 
could have no higher excitement or satisfaction than in the exer- 
cise of their art and endless generation of truth and beauty. 
Success prompts to exertion; and habit facilitates success. It is 
idle to suppose we can exhaust nature; and the more we employ 
our own faculties, the more we strengthen them and enrich our 
stores of observation and invention. "The more we do, the more 
we can do. Not indeed if we get our ideas out of our own heads 
—that stock is soon exhausted, and we recur to tiresome, vapid 
imitations of ourselves. But this is the difference between real 
and mock talent, between genius and affectation. Nature is not 
limited, nor does it become effete, like our conceit and vanity. 
The closer we examine it, the more it refines upon us; it expands 
as we enlarge and shift our view; it “ grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength.” The subjects are endless; and 
our capacity is invigorated as it is called out by occasion and neces- 
sity. He who does nothing, renders himself incapable of doing 
anything; but while we are executing any work, we are preparing 
and qualifying ourselves to undertake another. The principles 
are the same in all nature; and we understand them better as we 
verify them by experience and practice. It is not as if there was 
a given number of subjects to work upon, or a set of inmate or, 
preconceived ideas in our minds, which we encroached upon with 
every new design; the subjects, as I said before, are endless, and 
we acquire ideas by imparting them. Our expenditure of intellec- 
tual wealth makes us rich; we can only be liberal as we have 
previously accumulated the means. By lying idle, as by standing 
still, we are confined to the same trite, narrow round of topics: by 
continuing our efforts, as by moving forwards in a road, we extend 
our views, and discover continually new tracts of country. Genius, 
like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

Habit also gives promptness; and the soul of dispatch is decision. 
One man may write a book or paint a picture, while another is 
deliberating about the plan or the title-page. The great painters 
were able to do so much, because they knew exactly what they 
meant to do, and how to set about it. They were thorough-bred 
workmen, and were not learning their art while they were exer- 
cising it, We can do a great deal in a short time if we only 
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know how. Thus an author may become very voluminous, who 
only employs an hour or two in a day in study. If he has once 
obtained, by habit and reflection, a use of his pen with plenty of 
materials to work upon, the pages vanish before him. The time 
lost is in beginning, or in stopping after we have begun. If we 
only go forwards with spirit and confidence, we shall soon arrive 
at the end of our journey. A practised writer ought never to 
hesitate for a sentence from the moment he sets pen to paper, or 
think about the course he is to take. He must trust to his 
previous knowledge of the subject and to his immediate impulses, 
and he will get to the close of his task without accidents or loss 
of time. I can easily understand how the old divines and con- 
troversialists produced their folios: I could write folios myself, 
if I rose early and sat up late at this kind of occupation. But 
I confess I should be soon tired of it, besides wearying the reader. 

In one sense, art is long and life is short. In another sense, 
this aphorism is not true. The best of us are idle half our time. 
It is wonderful how much is done in a short space, provided we 
set about it properly, and give our minds wholly to it. Let any 
one devote himself to any art or science ever so strenuously, and 
he will still have leisure to make considerable progress in half a 
dozen other acquirements. Leonardo da Vinci was a mathemati- 
cian, a musician, a poet, and an anatomist, besides being one of 
the greatest painters of his age. The Prince of Painters was a 
courtier, a lover, and fond of dress and company. Michael Angelo 
was a prodigy of versatility of talent — a writer of Sonnets (which 
Wordsworth has thought worth translating) and the friend of 
Dante. Salvator was a lutenist and a satirist. Titian was an 
elegant letter-writer, and a finished gentleman. Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s Discourses are more polished and classical even than any 
of his pictures. Let a man do all he can in any one branch of 
study, he must either exhaust himself and doze over it, or vary 
his pursuit, or else lie idle. All our real labour lies in a nut-shell, 
The mind makes, at some period or other, one Herculean effort, 
and the rest is mechanical. We have to climb a steep and narrow 
precipice at first; but after that, the way is broad and easy, where 
we may drive several accomplishments abreast. Men should have 
one principal pursuit, which may be both agreeably and advan- 
tageously diversified with other lighter ones, as the subordinate 
parts of a picture may be managed so as to give effect to the centre 
group. It has been observed by a sensible man, that the having a 
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regular occupation or professional duties to attend to is no excuse 
for putting forth an inelegant or inaccurate work; for a habit of 
industry braces and strengthens the mind, and enables it to wield 
its energies with additional ease and steadier purpose. Were I 
allowed to instance in myself, if what I write at present is worth 
nothing, at least it cost me nothing. But it cost me a great deal 
twenty years ago. I have added little to my stock since then, and 
taken little from it. I “unfold the book and volume of the 
brain,” and transcribe the characters I see there as mechanically as 
any one might copy the letters in a sampler. 1 do not say they 
came there mechanically —I transfer them to the paper mechani- 
cally. After eight or ten years’ hard study, an author (at least) 
may go to sleep. 

I do not conceive rapidity of execution necessarily implies 
slovenliness or crudeness. On the contrary, | believe it is often 
productive both of sharpness and freedom. The eagerness of 
composition strikes out sparkles of fancy, and runs the thoughts 
more naturally and closely into one another. There may be less 
formal method, but there is more life and spirit and truth. In 
the play and agitation of the mind, it runs over, and we dally with 
the subject, as the glass-blower rapidly shapes the vitreous fluid. 
A number of new thoughts rise up spontaneously, and they come 
in the proper places, because they arise from the occasion. They 
are also sure to partake of the warmth and vividness of that ebulli- 
tion of mind from which they spring. Spiritus precipitandus est.’ 
In these sort of voluntaries in composition, the thoughts are worked 
up to a sort of projection: the grasp of the subject, the presence 
of mind, the flow of expression, must be something akin to 
extempore speaking; or perhaps such bold but finished draughts 
may be compared to fresco paintings, which imply a life of study 
and great previous preparation, but of which the execution is 
momentary and irrevocable, I will add a single remark on a point 
that has been much disputed. Mr. Cobbett lays it down that the 
first word that occurs is always the best. I would venture to differ 
from so great an authority. Mr. Cobbett himself indeed writes 
as easily and as well as he talks; but he perhaps is hardly a rule 
for others without his practice and without his ability. In the 
hurry of composition three or four words may present themselves, 
one on the back of the other, and the last may be the best and 
right one. I grant thus much, that it is in vain to seek for the 


1 The spirit must be hurried forth. 
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word we want, or endeavour to get at it second-hand, or as a 
paraphrase on some other word — it must come of itself, or arise 
out of an immediate impression or lively intuition of the subject; 
that is, the proper word must be suggested immediately by the 
thought, but it need not be presented as soon as called for, It is 
the same in trying to recollect the names of places, persons, &c., 
where we cannot force our memory; they must come of themselves 
by natural association, as it were; but they may occur to us when 
we least think of it, owing to some casual circumstance or link of 
connection, and long after we have given up the search. Proper 
expressions rise to the surface from the heat and fermentation of 
the mind, like bubbles on an agitated stream. It is this which 
produces a clear and sparkling style. 

In painting, great execution supplies the place of high finishing. 
A few vigourous touches, properly and rapidly disposed, will often 
give more of the appearance and texture (even) of natural objects 
than the most heavy and laborious details. But this masterly style 
of execution is very different from coarse daubing. I do not 
think, however, that the pains or polish an artist bestows upon his 
works necessarily interferes with their number. He only grows 
more enamoured of his task, proportionably patient, indefatigable, 
and devotes more of the day to study. The time we lose is not 
in overdoing what we are about, but in doing nothing. Rubens 
had great facility of execution, and seldom went into the details. 
Yet Raphael, whose oil-pictures were exact and laboured, achieved 
according to the length of time he lived, very nearly as much as 
he. In filling up the parts of his pictures, and giving them the 
last perfection they were capable of, he filled up his leisure hours, 
which otherwise would have lain idle on his hands, I have some- 
times accounted for the slow progress of certain artists from the 
unfinished state in which they have left their works at last. These 
were evidently done by fits and throes — there was no appearance 
of continuous labour — one figure had been thrown in at a venture, 
and then another; and in the intervals between these convulsive 
and random efforts, more time had been wasted than could have 
been spent in working up each individual figure on the sure prin- 
ciples of art, and by a careful inspection of nature to the utmost 
point of practicable perfection. , 

Some persons are afraid of their own works; and having made 
one or two successful efforts, attempt nothing ever after. ‘They 
stand still midway in the road to fame, from being startled at the 
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shadow of their own reputation, This is a needless alarm. If 
what they have already done possesses real power, this will increase 
with exercise; if it has not this power, it is not sufficient to ensure 
them lasting fame. Such delicate pretenders tremble on the brink 
of ideal perfection, like dew-drops on the edge of flowers; and 
are fascinated, like so many Narcissuses, with the image of them- 
selves, reflected from the public admiration. It is seldom indeed, 
that this cautious repose will answer its end. While seeking to 
sustain our reputation at the height, we are forgotten. Shakespeare 
gave different advice, and himself acted upon it. 


. . . Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way, 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue. If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost: — 
Or like a gallant horse, fall’n in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’er-run and trampled. Then what they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours: 
For time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing. O let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating Time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past; 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er dusted. 
The present eye praises the present object. 

Troilus and Cressida, Il. 3, 150-180. 


I cannot very well conceive how it is that some writers (even of 
taste and genius) spend whole years in mere corrections for the 
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press, as it were— ain polishing a line or adjusting a comma. 
They take long to consider, exactly as there is nothing worth the 
trouble of a moment’s thought; and the more they deliberate, the 
farther they are from deciding: for their fastidiousness increases 
with the indulgence of it, nor is there any real ground for prefer- 
ence. ‘hey are in the situation of Ned Softly in the Tatler, who 
was a whole morning debating whether a line of poetical epistle 
should run — 


You sing your song with so much art; 
or 
You song your sing with so much art. 


These are points that it is impossible ever to come to a determina- 
tion about; and it is only a proof of a little mind ever to have 
entertained the question at all. 

There is a class of persons whose minds seem to move in an 
element of littleness; or rather, that are entangled in trifling 
difficulties, and incapable of extricating themselves from them. 
There was a remarkable instance of this improgressive, ineffectual, 
restless activity of temper in a late celebrated and very ingenious 
landscape-painter. ‘Never ending, still beginning,” his mind 
seemed entirely made up of points and fractions, nor could he by 
any means arrive at a conclusion or a valuable whole. He made 
it his boast that he never sat with his hands before him, and yet 
he never did anything. His power and his time were frittered 
away in an unfortunate, uneasy, fidgetty attention to little things. 
The first picture he ever painted (when a mere boy) was a copy of 
his father’s house; and he began it by counting the number of 
bricks in the front upwards and lengthways, and then made a 
scale of them on his canvas. This literal style and mode of study 
stuck to him to the last. He was placed under Wilson, whose 
example (if anything could) might have cured him of this petti- 
ness of conception; but nature prevailed, as it almost always does. 
To take pains to no purpose, seemed to be his motto, and the 
delight of his life. He left (when he died, not long ago) heaps 
of canvasses with elaborately finished pencil outlines on them, and 
with perhaps a little dead colouring added here and there. In 
this state they were thrown aside, as if he grew tired of his occupa- 
tion the instant it gave a promise of turning to account, and his 
whole object in the pursuit of art was to erect scaffoldings. The 
same intense interest in the most frivolous things extended to the 
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common concerns of life, to the arranging of his letters, the 
labelling of his books, and the inventory of his wardrobe. Yet 
he was a man of sense, who saw the folly and the waste of time 
in all this, and could warn others against it. The perceiving our 
own weaknesses enables us to give others excellent advice, but it 
does not teach us to reform them ourselves. “ Physician, heal 
thyself,” is the hardest lesson to follow. Nobody knew better 
than our artist that repose is necessary to great efforts, and that he 
who is never idle labours in vain! 

Another error is to spend one’s life in procrastination and 
preparations for the future. Persons of this turn of mind stop 
at the threshold of art, and accumulate the means of improvement, 
till they obstruct their progress to the end. They are always 
putting off the evil day and excuse themselves for doing nothing 
by commencing some new and indispensable course of study. 
Their projects are magnificent, but remote, and require years to 
complete or to put them in execution. Fame is seen in the 
horizon, and flies before them. Like the recreant boastful knight 
in Spenser, they turn their backs on their competitors to make a 
great career, but never return to the charge. They make them- 
selves masters of anatomy, of drawing, of perspective; they 
collect prints, casts, medallions, make studies of heads, of hands, 
of the bones, the muscles; copy pictures; visit Italy, Greece, and 
return as they went. They fulfil the proverb, “ When you are 
at Rome, you must do as those at Rome do.” This circujtous, 
erratic pursuits of art can come to no good. It is only an apology 
for idleness and vanity. Foreign travel especially makes men 
pedants, not artists. What we seek, we must find at home, or 
nowhere. ‘The way to do great things is to set about something, 
and he who cannot find resources in himself or in his own paint- 
ing-room, will perform the Grand Tour, or go through the circle 
of the arts and sciences, and end just where he began! 

The same remarks that have been here urged with respect to 
an application to the study of art, will in a great measure (though 
not in every particular,) apply to an attention to business: I mean, 
that exertion will generally follow success and opportunity in the 
one, as it does confidence and talent in the other. Give a man 
a motive to work, and he will work. A lawyer who is regularly 
feed, seldom neglects to look over his briefs: the more business, 
the more industry. The stress laid upon early rising is pre- 
posterous. If we have anything to do when we get up, we 
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shall not lie in bed, to a certainty. Thomson the poet was found 
late in bed by Dr. Burney, and asked why he had not risen earlier. 
The Scotchman wisely answered, “I had no motive, young man! ” 
What, indeed, had he to do after writing the Seasons, but to 
dream out the rest of his existence, or employ it in writing the 
Castle of Indolence! 


ON FAMILIAR STYLE 


Ir is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people mistake 
a familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose that to write without 
affectation is to write at random. On the contrary, there is 
nothing that requires more precision, and, if I may so say, purity 
of expression, than the style I am speaking of. It utterly rejects 
not only all unmeaning pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, 
unconnected, s/ipshod allusions. It is not to take the first word 
that offers, but the best word in common use; it is not to throw 
words together in any combinations we please, but to follow and 
avail ourselves of the true idiom of the language. "To write a 
genuine familiar or truly English style, is to write as anyone would 
speak in common conversation, who had a thorough command 
and choice of words, or who could discourse with ease, force, and 
perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes. Or 
to give another illustration, to write naturally is the same thing 
in regard to common conversation, as to read naturally is in regard 
to common speech. It does not follow that it is an easy thing to 
give the true accent and inflection to the words you utter, because 
you do not attempt to rise above the level of ordinary life and 
colloquial speaking. You do not assume indeed the solemnity of 
the pulpit, or the tone of stage-declamation: neither are you at 
liberty to gabble on at a venture, without emphasis or discretion, 
or to resort to vulgar dialect or clownish pronunciation. You must 
steer a middle course. You are tied down to a given and appro- 
priate articulation, which is determined by the habitual associations 
between sense and sound, and which you can only hit by entering 
into the author’s meaning, as you must find the proper words and 
style to express yourself by fixing your thoughts on the subject 
you have to write about. Anyone may mouth out a passage with 
a theatrical cadence, or get upon stilts to tell his thoughts: but 
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to write or speak with propriety and simplicity is a more difficult 
task. Thus it is easy to affect a pompous style, to use a word twice 
as big as the thing you want to express: it is not so easy to 
pitch upon the very word that exactly fits it. Out of eight or ten 
words equally common, equally intelligible, with nearly equal 
pretensions, it is a matter of some nicety and discrimination to pick 
out the very one, the preferableness of which is scarcely per- 
ceptible, but decisive. ‘The reason why I object to Dr. Johnson’s 
style is, that there is no discrimination, no selection, no variety in 
it. He uses none but “tall, opaque words,” taken from the 
“ frst row of the rubric:”” — words with the greatest number of 
syllables, or Latin phrases with merely English terminations. If 
a fine style depended on this sort of arbitrary pretension, it would 
be fair to judge of an author’s elegance by the measurement of 
his words, and the substitution of foreign circumlocutions (with 
no precise associations) for the mother-tongue.t How simple is 
it to be dignified without ease, to be pompous without meaning! 
Surely, it is but a mechanical rule for avoiding what is low to be 
always pedantic and affected. It is clear you cannot use a vulgar 
English word, if you never use a common English word at all. 
A fine tact is shown in adhering to those which are perfectly 
common, and yet never falling into any expressions which are 
debased by disgusting circumstances, or which owe their signifi- 
cation and point to technical or professional allusions. A truly 
natural or familiar style can never be quaint or vulgar, for this 
reason, that it is of universal force and applicability, and that 
quaintness and vulgarity arise out of the immediate connection of 
certain words with coarse and disagreeable, or with confined ideas. 
The last form what we understand by cant or slang phrases. ‘To 
give an example of what is not very clear in the general statement. 
I should say that the phrase T'o cut with a knife, or To cut a piece 
of wood, is perfectly free from vulgarity, because it is perfectly 
common; but to cut an acquaintance is not quite unexceptionable, 
because it is not perfectly common or intelligible, and has hardly 
yet escaped out of the limits of slang phraseology. 1 should 
hardly therefore use the word in this sense without putting it in 
italics as a license of expression, to be received cum grano salis.? 

7 T have heard of such a thing as an author who makes it a rule 
never to admit a monosyllable into his vapid verse. Yet the charm 
and sweetness of Marlowe’s lines depended often on their being made 


up almost entirely of monosyllables. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
2 With a grain of salt. 
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All provincial or bye-phrases come under the same mark of repro- 
bation — all such as the writer transfers to the page from his 
fireside or a particular coterie, or that he invents for his own sole 
use and convenience. I conceive that words are like money, not 
the worse for being common, but that it is the stamp of custom 
alone that gives them circulation or value. I am fastidious in this 
respect, and would almost as soon coin the currency of the realm 
as counterfeit the King’s English. I never invented or gave a 
new and unauthorised meaning to any word but one single one 
(the term impersonal applied to feelings) and that was in an 
abstruse metaphysical discussion to express a very difficult dis- 
tinction. I have been (1 know) loudly accused of revelling in 
vulgarisms and broken English. I cannot speak to that point: 
but so far I plead guilty to the determined use of acknowledged 
idioms and common elliptical expressions. I am not sure that the 
critics in question know the one from the other, that is, can dis- 
tinguish any medium between formal pedantry and the most 
barbarous solecism. As an author, I endeavour to employ plain 
words and popular modes of construction, as were | a chapman and 
dealer, I should common weights and measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in the words themselves, 
but in their application. A word may be a fine-sounding word, of 
an unusual length, and very imposing from its learning and 
novelty, and yet in the connection in which it is introduced, may 
be quite pointless and irrelevant. It is not pomp or pretension, 
but the adaptation of the expression to the idea that clenches a 
writer’s meaning:——as it is not the size or glossiness of the 
materials, but their being fitted each to its place, that gives 
strength to the arch; or as the pegs and nails are as necessary to 
the support of the building as the larger timbers, and more so 
than the mere showy, unsubstantial ornaments. I hate anything 
that occupies more space than it is worth. I hate to see a load 
of band-boxes go along the street, and I hate to see a parcel of 
big words without anything in them. A person who does not 
deliberately dispose of all his thoughts alike in cumbrous draperies 
and flimsy disguises, may strike out twenty varieties of familiar 
every-day language, each coming somewhat nearer to the feeling 
he wants to convey, and at last not hit upon that particular and 
only one, which may be said to be identical with the exact im- 
pression in his mind. This would seem to show that Mr. 
Cobbett is hardly right in saying that the first word that occurs 
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is always the best. It may be a very good one; and yet a better 
may present itself on reflection or from time to time. It should 
be suggested naturally, however, and spontaneously, from a fresh 
and lively conception of the subject. We seldom succeed by 
trying at improvement, or by merely substituting one word for 
another that we are not satisfied with, as we cannot recollect the 
name of a place or person by merely plaguing ourselves about it. 
We wander farther from the point by persisting in a wrong scent; 
but it starts up accidentally in the memory when we least expected 
it, by touching some link in the chain of previous association. 
There are those who hoard up and make a cautious display of 
nothing but rich and rare phraseology; — ancient medals, obscure 
coins, and Spanish pieces of eight. They are very curious to 
inspect; but | myself would neither offer nor take them in the 
course of exchange. A sprinkling of archaisms is not amiss; but 
a tissue of obsolete expressions is more fit for keep than wear. 1 
do not say I would not use any phrase that had been brought into 
fashion before the middle or the end of the last century; but 
I should be shy of using any that had not been employed by any 
approved author during the whole of that time. Words, like 
clothes, get old-fashioned, or mean and ridiculous, when they have 
been for some time laid aside. Mr. Lamb is the only imitator 
of old English style I can read with pleasure; and he is so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors, that the idea 
of imitation is almost done away. ‘There is an inward unction, 
a marrowy vein both in the thought and feeling, an intuition, deep 
and lively, of his subject, that carries off any quaintness or 
awkwardness arising from an antiquated style and dress. The 
matter is completely his own, though the manner is assumed. 
Perhaps his ideas are altogether so marked and individual, as to 
require their point and pungency to be neutralised by the affecta- 
tion of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. Tricked 
out in the prevailing costume, they would probably seem more 
startling and out of the way. The old English authors, Burton, 
Fuller, Coryate, Sir Thomas Browne, are a kind of mediators 
between us and the more eccentric and whimsical modern, recon- 
ciling us to his peculiarities. I do not, however, know how far 
this is the case or not, till he condescends to write like one of us. 
I must confess that what I like best of his papers under the 
signature of Elia (still I do not presume, amidst such excellence, 
to decide what is most excellent) is the account of Mrs. Battle’s 
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Opinions on Whist, which is also the most free from obsolete 
allusions and turns of expression — 


A well of native English undefiled. 


To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, these Essays of 
the ingenious and highly gifted author have the same sort of charm 
and relish, that Erasmus’s Colloguies or a fine piece of modern 
Latin have to the classical scholar. Certainly, I do not know any 
borrowed pencil that has more power or felicity of execution than 
the one of which I have here been speaking. 

It is as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas, as it is to 
spread a pallet of showy colours, or to smear in a flaunting 
transparency. “* What do you read? ” — “ Words, words, words,” 
— “What is the matter? ” — “ Nothing,” it might be answered. 
The florid style is the reverse of the familiar. The last is 
employed as an unvarnished medium to convey ideas; the first 
is resorted to as a spangled veil to conceal the want of them. 
When there is nothing to be set down but words, it costs little to 
have them fine. Look through the dictionary, and cull out a 
florilegium, rival the tulipomania, Rouge high enough, and 
never mind the natural complexion. The vulgar, who are not 
in the secret, will admire the look of preternatural health and 
vigour; and the fashionable, who regard only appearances, will be 
delighted with the imposition. Keep to your sounding gener- 
alities, your tinkling phrases, and all will be well. Swell out an 
unmeaning truism to a perfect tympany of style. A thought, a 
distinction is the rock on which all this brittle cargo of verbiage 
splits at once. Such writers have merely verbal imaginations, that 
retain nothing but words. Or their puny thoughts have dragon- 
wings, all green and gold. They soar far above the vulgar 
failing of the sermo humi obrepens*—their most ordinary 
speech is never short of an hyperbole, splendid, imposing, vague, 
incomprehensible, magniloquent, a cento of sounding common- 
places. If some of us, whose “ambition is more lowly,” pry a 
little too narrowly into nooks and corners to pick up a number of 
“unconsidered trifles,” they never once direct their eyes or lift 
their hands to seize on any but the most gorgeous, tarnished, 
threadbare patchwork set of phrases, the left-off finery of poetic 
extravagance, transmitted down through successive generations of 
barren pretenders. If they criticise actors and actresses, a 

1 Speech crawling on the ground. 
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huddled phantasmagoria of feathers, spangles, floods of light, and 
oceans of sound float before their morbid sense, which they paint 
in the style of Ancient Pistol. Not a glimpse can you get of the 
merits or defects of the performers: they are hidden in a pro- 
fusion of barbarous epithets and wilful rhodomontade. Our 
hypercritics are not thinking of these little fantoccini beings — 


That strut and fret their hour upon the stage — 


but of tall phantoms of words, abstractions, gewera and species, 
sweeping clauses, periods that unite the Poles, forced alliterations, 
astounding antitheses — 


And on their pens Fustian sits plumed. 


If they describe kings and queens, it is an Eastern pageant. The 
Coronation at either House is nothing to it. We get at four 
repeated images — a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a foot-stool. 
These are with them the wardrobe of a lofty imagination; and 
they turn their servile strains to servile uses. Do we read a 
description of pictures? It is not a reflection of tones and hues 
which “ nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” but piles 
of precious stones, rubies, pearls, emeralds, Golconda’s mines, and 
all the blazonry of art. Such persons are in fact besotted with 
words, and their brains are turned with the glittering, but empty 
and sterile phantoms of things. Personifications, capital letters, 
seas of sunbeams, visions of glory, shining inscriptions, the figures 
of a transparency, Britannia with her shield, or Hope leaning on 
an anchor, make up their stock in trade. They may be considered 
as hieroglyphical writers. Images stand out in their minds isolated 
and important merely in themselves, without any ground-work of 
feeling — there is no context in their imaginations. Words 
affect them in the same way, by the mere sound, that is, by their 
possible, not by their actual application to the subject in hand. 
They are fascinated by first appearances, and have no sense of 
consequences. Nothing more is meant by them than meets the 
ear: they understand or feel nothing more than meets their eye. 
The web and texture of the universe, and of the heart of man, 
is a mystery to them: they have no faculty that strikes a chord in 
unison with it. They cannot get beyond the daubings of fancy, 
the varnish of sentiment. Objects are not linked to feelings, 
words to things, but images revolve in splendid mockery, words 
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represent themselves in their strange rhapsodies. The categories 
of such a mind are pride and ignorance — pride in outside show, 
to which they sacrifice everything, and ignorance of the true 
worth and hidden structure both of words and things. With a 
sovereign contempt for what is familiar and natural, they are the 
slaves of vulgar affectation —of a routine of high-flown phrases. 
Scorning to imitate realities, they are unable to invent anything, to 
strike out one original idea. They are not copyists of nature, it 
is true: but they are the poorest of all plagiarists, the plagiarists 
of words. All is far-fetched, dear-bought, artificial, oriental in 
subject and allusion: all is mechanical, conventional, vapid, formal, 
pedantic in style and execution. They startle and confound the 
understanding of the reader, by the remoteness and obscurity of 
their illustrations: they soothe the ear by the monotony of the 
same everlasting round of circuitous metaphors. They are the 
mock-school in poetry and prose. They flounder about between 
fustian in expression, and bathos in sentiment. They tantalise 
the fancy, but never reach the head nor touch the heart. Their 
Temple of Fame is like a shadowy structure raised by Dullness to 
Vanity, or like Cowper’s description of the Empress of Russia’s 
palace of ice, as “ worthless as in show ’twas glittering ” — 


It smiled, and it was cold! 


ON POETRY IN GENERAL 


Tue best general notion which I can give of poetry is, that 
it is the natural impression of any object or event, by its vividness 
exciting an involuntary movement of imagination and passion, and 
producing, by sympathy, a certain modulation of the voice, or 
sounds, expressing it. 

In treating of poetry, I shall speak first of the subject-matter 
of it, next of the forms of expression to which it gives birth, and 
afterwards of its connection with harmony of sound. 

Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions. It 
relates to whatever gives immediate pleasure or pain to the human 
mind. It comes home to the bosoms and businesses of men; for 
nothing but what so comes home to them in the most general and 
intelligible shape, can be a subject for poetry. Poetry is the 
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universal language which the heart holds with nature and itself. 
He who has a contempt for poetry, cannot have much respect for 
himself, or for any thing else. It is not a mere frivolous accom- 
plishment, (as some persons have been led to imagine) the trifling 
amusement of a few idle readers or leisure hours — it has been 
the study and delight of mankind in all ages. Many people 
suppose that poetry is something to be found only in books, con- 
tained in lines of ten syllables with like endings: but wherever 
there is a sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, as in the motion 
of a wave of the sea, in the growth of a flower that “ spreads its 
sweet leaves to the air and dedicates its beauty to the sun,” — 
there is poetry, in its birth. If history is a grave study, poetry 
may be said to be a graver: its materials lie deeper, and are spread 
wider. History treats, for the most part, of the cumbrous and 
unwieldy masses of things, the empty cases in which the affairs of 
the world are packed, under the heads of intrigue or war, in 
different states, and from century to century: but there is no 
thought or feeling that can have entered into the mind of man, 
which he would be eager to communicate to others, or which they 
would listen to with delight, that is not a fit subject for poetry. 
It is not a branch of authorship: it is “the stuff of which our life 
is made.” The rest is “mere oblivion,” a dead letter: for all 
that is worth remembering in life, is the poetry of it. Fear is 
poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry; contempt, 
jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pity, despair, or madness, 
are all poetry. Poetry is that fine particle within us, that expands, 
rarefies, refines, raises our whole being: without it “ man’s life 
is poor as beast’s.” Man is a poetical animal: and those of us 
who do not study the principles of poetry, act upon them all our 
lives, like Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had always 
spoken prose without knowing it. The child is a poet in fact, 
when he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack 
the Giant-killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet, when he first crowns 
his mistress with a garland of flowers; the countryman, when he 
stops to look at the rainbow; the city-apprentice, when he gazes 
after the Lord-Mayor’s show; the miser, when he hugs his gold; 
the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smile; the savage, who 
paints his idol with blood; the slave; who worships a tyrant, or 
the tyrant, who fancies himself a god; — the vain, the ambitious, 
the proud, the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar 
and the king, the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all 
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live in a world of their own making; and the poet does no more 
than describe what all the others think and act. If his art is 
folly and madness, it is folly and madness at second hand. 
“There is warrant for it.” Poets alone have not “ such seething 
brains, such shaping fantasies, that apprehend more than cooler 
reason ” can. 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n; 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination. 


If poetry is a dream, the business of life is much the same. 
If it is a fiction, made up of what we wish things to be, and fancy 
that they are, because we wish them so, there is no other nor better 
reality. Ariosto has described the loves of Angelica and Medoro: 
but was not Medoro, who carved the name of his mistress on the 
barks of trees, as much enamoured of her charms as he? Homer 
has celebrated the anger of Achilles: but was not the hero as mad 
as the poet? Plato banished the poets from his Commonwealth, 
lest their descriptions of the natural man should spoil his mathe- 
matical man, who was to be without passions and affections, who 
was neither to laugh nor weep, to feel sorrow nor anger, to be 
cast down nor elated by any thing. ‘This was a chimera, however, 
which never existed but in the brain of the inventor; and Homer’s 
poetical world has outlived Plato’s philosophical Republic. 

Poetry then is an imitation of nature, but the imagination and 
the passions are a part of man’s nature. We shape things accord- 
ing to our wishes and fancies, without poetry; but poetry is the 
most emphatical language that can be found for those creations 
of the mind “which ecstacy is very cunning in.” Neither a 
mere description of natural objects, nor a mere delineation of 
natural feelings, however distinct or forcible, constitutes the 
ultimate end and aim of poetry, without the heightenings of the 
imagination. The light of poetry is not only a direct but also 
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a reflected light, that while it shows us the object, throws a 
sparkling radiance on all around it: the flame of the passions, 
communicated to the imagination, reveals to us, as with a flash of 
lightning, the inmost recesses of thought, and penetrates our whole 
being. Poetry represents forms chiefly as they suggest other forms; 
feelings, as they suggest forms or other feelings. Poetry puts a 
spirit of life and motion into the universe. It describes the 
flowing, not the fixed. It does not define the limits of sense, or 
analyze the distinctions of the understanding, but signifies the 
excess of the imagination beyond the actual or ordinary impres- 
sion of any object or feeling. The poetical impression of any 
object is that uneasy, exquisite sense of beauty or power that 
cannot be contained within itself; that is impatient of all limit; 
that (as flame bends to flame) strives to link itself to some other 
image of kindred beauty or grandeur; to enshrine itself, as it 
were, in the highest forms of fancy, and to relieve the aching 
sense of pleasure by expressing it in the boldest manner, and by 
the most striking examples of the same quality in other instances. 
Poetry, according to Lord Bacon, for this reason “ has something 
divine in it, because it raises the mind and hurries it into 
sublimity, by conforming the shows of things to the desires of 
the soul, instead of subjecting the soul to external things, as 
reason and history do.” It is strictly the language of the imagina- 
tion; and the imagination is that faculty which represents objects, 
not as they are in themselves, but as they are moulded by other 
thoughts and feelings, into an infinite variety of shapes and com- 
binations of power. ‘This language is not the less true to nature, 
because it is false in point of fact; but so much the more true and 
natural, if it conveys the impression which the object under the 
influence of passion makes on the mind. Let an object, for 
instance, be presented to the senses in a state of agitation or fear — 
and the imagination will distort or magnify the object, and convert 
it into the likeness of whatever is most proper to encourage the 


fear. “Our eyes are made the fools” of our other faculties. 
This is the universal law of the imagination, 


That if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy: 
Or in the night imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear! 


When Iachimo says of Imogen, 
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The flame o” the’ taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights — 


this passionate interpretation of the motion of the flame to accord 
with the speaker’s own feelings, is true poetry. The lover, 
equally with the poet, speaks of the auburn tresses of his mistress 
as locks of shining gold, because the least tinge of yellow in the 
hair has, from novelty and a sense of personal beauty, a more 
lustrous effect to the imagination than the purest gold. We 
compare a man of gigantic stature to a tower: not that he is any 
thing like so large, but because the excess of his size beyond what 
we are accustomed to expect, or the usual size of things of the 
same class, produces by contrast a greater feeling of magnitude and 
ponderous strength than another object of ten times the same 
dimensions. The intensity of the feeling makes up for the dis- 
Proportion of the objects. Things are equal to the imagination, 
which have the power of affecting the mind with an equal degree 
of terror, admiration, delight, or love. When Lear calls upon the 
heavens to avenge his cause, “ for they are old like him,” there is 
nothing extravagant or impious in this sublime identification of his 
age with theirs; for there is no other image which could do 
justice to the agonising sense of his wrongs and his despair! 
Poetry is the high-wrought enthusiasm of fancy and feeling. 
As in describing natural objects, it impregnates sensible impres- 
sions with the forms of fancy, so it describes the feelings of 
pleasure or pain, by blending them with the strongest movements 
of passion, and the most striking forms of nature. Tragic poetry, 
which is the most impassioned species of it, strives to carry on 
the feeling to the utmost point of sublimity or pathos, by all the 
force of comparison or contrast; loses the sense of present suffer- 
ing in the imaginary exaggeration of it; exhausts the terror or 
pity by an unlimited indulgence of it; grapples with impossi- 
bilities in its desperate impatience of restraint; throws us back 
upon the past, forward into the future; brings every moment of 
our being or object of nature in startling review before us; and 
in the rapid whirl of events, lifts us from the depths of woe 
to the highest contemplations on human life. When Lear says, 
of Edgar, “ Nothing but his unkind daughters could have brought 
him to this;”’ what a bewildered amazement, what a wrench of 
the imagination, that cannot be brought to conceive of any other 
cause of misery than that which has bowed it down, and absorbs 
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all other sorrow in its own! His sorrow, like a flood, supplies the 
sources of all other sorrow. Again, when he exclaims in the mad 
scene, “The little dogs and all, Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
see, they bark at me! ” it is passion lending occasion to imagination 
to make every creature in league against him, conjuring up 
ingratitude and insult in their least looked-for and most galling 
shapes, searching every thread and fibre of his heart, and finding 
out the last remaining image of respect or attachment in the 
bottom of his breast, only to torture and kill it! In like manner 
the “So I am” of Cordelia gushes from her heart like a torrent 
of tears, relieving it of a weight of love and of supposed ingrati- 
tude, which had pressed upon it for years. What a fine return 
of the passion upon itself is that in Othello— with what a 
mingled agony of regret and despair he clings to the last traces 
of departed happiness — when he exclaims, 


Oh now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind. Farewell, content; 
Farewell the plumed troops and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! Oh! farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war: 
And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 


How his passion lashes itself up and swells and rages like a tide in 


its sounding course, when, in answer to the doubts expressed of his 
returning love, he says, 


Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont: 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up. — 


The climax of his expostulation afterwards with Desdemona is 
at that line, 


But there where I had garner’d up my heart, 
To be discarded thence! 
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One mode in which the dramatic exhibition of passion excites 
our sympathy without raising our disgust is, that in proportion as 
it sharpens the edge of calamity and disappointment, it strengthens 
the desire of good. It enhances our consciousness of the blessing, 
by making us sensible of the magnitude of the loss. The storm of 
passion lays bare and shews us the rich depths of the human soul: 
the whole of our existence, the sum total of our passions and 
pursuits, of that which we desire and that which we dread, is 
brought before us by contrast; the action and re-action are equal; 
the keenness of immediate suffering only gives us a more intense 
aspiration after, and a more intimate participation with the 
antagonist world of good; makes us drink deeper of the cup of 
human life; tugs at the heart-strings; loosens the pressure about 
them; and calls the springs of thought and feeling into play with 
tenfold force. 

Impassioned poetry is an emanation of the moral and intellectual 
part of our nature, as well as of the sensitive —of the desire to 
know, the will to act, and the power to feel; and ought to appeal 
to these different parts of our constitution, in order to be perfect. 
The domestic or prose tragedy, which is thought to be the most 
natural, is in this sense the least so, because it appeals almost 
exclusively to one of these faculties, our sensibility. The tragedies 
of Moore and Lillo, for this reason, however affecting at the 
time, oppress and lie like a dead weight upon the mind, a load 
of misery which it is unable to throw off: the tragedy of Shakes- 
peare, which is true poetry, stirs our inmost affections; abstracts 
evil from itself by combining it with all the forms of imagina- 
tion, and with the deepest workings of the heart, and rouses the 
whole man within us. 

The pleasure, however, derived from tragic poetry, is not any- 
thing peculiar to it as poetry, as a fictitious and fanciful thing. 
It is not an anomaly of the imagination. It has its source and 
ground-work in the common love of strong excitement. As Mr. 
Burke observes, people flock to see a tragedy; but if there were a 
public execution in the next street, the theatre would very soon 
be empty. It is not then the difference between fiction and 
reality that solves the difficulty. Children are satisfied with the 
stories of ghosts and witches in plain prose: nor do the hawkers 
of full, true, and particular accounts of murders and executions 
about the streets, find it necessary to have them turned into penny 
ballads, before they can dispose of these interesting and authentic 
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documents. The grave politician drives a thriving trade of abuse 
and calumnies poured out against those whom he makes his enemies 
for no other end than that he may live by them. The popular 
preacher makes less frequent mention of heaven than of hell. 
Oaths and nicknames are only a more vulgar sort of poetry or 
rhetoric. We are as fond of indulging our violent passions as of 
reading a description of those of others. We are as prone to make 
a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate in our hopes of good. If 
it be asked, Why we do so? the best answer will be, Because we 
cannot help it. The sense of power is as strong a principle in the 
mind as the love of pleasure. Objects of terror and pity exercise 
the same despotic control over it as those of love or beauty. It is 
as natural to hate as to love, to despise as to admire, to express our 
hatred or contempt, as our love or admiration. 


Masterless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. 


Not that we like what we loathe; but we like to indulge our 
hatred and scorn of it; to dwell upon it, to exasperate our idea 
of it by every refinement of ingenuity and extravagance of illustra- 
tion; to make it a bugbear to ourselves, to point it out to others in 
all the splendour of deformity, to embody it to the senses, to 
stigmatise it by name, to grapple with it in thought, in action, to 
sharpen our intellect, to arm our will against it, to know the worst 
we have to contend with, and to contend with it to the utmost. 
Poetry is only the highest eloquence of passion, the most vivid 
form of expression that can be given to our conception of any 
thing, whether pleasurable or painful, mean or dignified, delightful 
or distressing. It is the perfect coincidence of the image and the 
words with the feeling we have, and of which we cannot’ get 
rid in any other way, that gives an instant “ satisfaction to the 
thought.” This is equally the origin of wit and fancy, of 
comedy and tragedy, of the sublime and pathetic. When Pope 
says of the Lord Mayor’s shew, — 


Now night descending, the proud scene is o’er, 
But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more! 


when Collins makes Danger, with “limbs of giant mould,” 


Throw him on the steep 
Of some loose hanging rock asleep: 
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when Lear calls out in extreme anguish, 


Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
How much more hideous shew’st in a child 
Than the sea-monster! 


— the passion of contempt in the one case, of terror in the other, 
and of indignation in the last, is perfectly satisfied. We see the 
thing ourselves, and shew it to others as we feel it to exist, and 
as, in spite of ourselves, we are compelled to think of it. The 
imagination, by thus embodying and turning them to shape, gives 
an obvious relief to the indistinct and importunate cravings of 
the will. — We do not wish the thing to be so; but we wish it to 
appear such as it is. For knowledge is conscious power; and the 
mind is no longer, in this case, the dupe, though it may be the 
victim of vice or folly. 

Poetry is in all its shapes the language of the imagination and 
the passions, of fancy and will. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
absurd than the outcry which has been sometimes raised by frigid 
and pedantic critics, for reducing the language of poetry to the 
standard of common sense and reason: for the end and use of 
poetry, “both at the first and now, was and is to hold the mirror 
up to nature,” seen through the medium of passion and imagina- 
tion, not divested of that medium by means of literal truth or 
abstract reason. The painter of history might as well be required 
to represent the face of a person who has just trod upon a serpent 
with the still-life expression of a common portrait, as the poet to 
describe the most striking and vivid impressions which things can 
be supposed to make upon the mind, in the language of common 
conversation. Let who will strip nature of the colours and the 
shapes of fancy, the poet is not bound to do so; the impressions 
of common sense and strong imagination, that is, of passion and 
indifference, cannot be the same, and they must have a separate 
language to do justice to either. Objects must strike differently 
upon the mind, independently of what they are in themselves, 
as long as we have a different interest in them, as we see them in 
a different point of view, nearer or at a greater distance (morally 
or physically speaking) from novelty, from old acquaintance, 
from our ignorance of them, from our fear of their consequences, 
from contrast, from unexpected likeness. We can no more take 
away the faculty of the imagination, than we can see all objects 
without light or shade, Some things must dazzle us by their pre- 
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ternatural light; others must hold us in suspense, and tempt our 
curiosity to explore their obscurity. Those who would dispel 
these various illusions, to give us their drab-coloured creation in 
their stead, are not very wise. Let the naturalist, if he will, 
catch the glow-worm, carry it home with him in a box, and 
find it next morning nothing but a little grey worm; let the poet 
or the lover of poetry visit it at evening, when beneath the scented 
hawthorn and the crescent moon it has built itself a palace of 
emerald light. ‘This is also one part of nature, one appearance 
which the glow-worm presents, and that not the least interesting; 
so poetry is one part of the history of the human mind, though it 
is neither science nor philosophy. It cannot be concealed, 
however, that the progress of knowledge and refinement has a 
tendency to circumscribe the limits of the imagination, and to 
clip the wings of poetry. The province of the imagination is 
principally visionary, the unknown and undefined: the under- 
standing restores things to their natural boundaries, and_ strips 
them of their fanciful pretensions. Hence the history of religious 
and poetical enthusiasm is much the same; and both have received 
a sensible shock from the progress of experimental philosophy. 
It is the undefined and uncommon that gives birth and scope to the 
imagination: we can only fancy what we do not know. As in 
looking into the mazes of a tangled wood we fill them with what 
shapes we please, with ravenous beasts, with caverns vast, and drear 
enchantments, so, in our ignorance of the world about us, we make 
gods or devils of the first object we see, and set no bounds to the 
wilful suggestions of our hopes and fears. 


And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Hang on each leaf and cling to every bough. 


There can never be another Jacob’s dream. Since that time, the 
heavens have gone farther off, and grown astronomical. They 
have become averse to the imagination, nor will they return to us 
on the squares of the distances, or on Doctor Chalmers’s Discourses. 
Rembrandt’s picture brings the matter nearer to us. —It is not 
only the progress of mechanical knowledge, but the necessary 
advances of civilization that are unfavourable to the spirit of poetry. 
We not only stand in less awe of the preternatural world, but we 
can calculate more surely, and look with more indifference, upon 
the regular routine of this. The heroes of the fabulous ages rid 
the world of monsters and giants. At present we are less exposed 
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to the vicissitudes of good or evil, to the incursions of wild beasts 
or “bandit fierce,” or to the unmitigated fury of the elements. 
The time has been that “ our fell of hair would at a dismal treatise 
rouse and stir as life were in it.” But the police spoils all; and 
we now hardly so much as dream of a midnight murder. 
Macbeth is only tolerated in this country for the sake of the music; 
and in the United States of America, where the philosophical 
principles of government are carried still farther in theory and 
practice, we find that the Beggar’s Opera is hooted from the stage. 
Society, by degrees, is constructed into a machine that carries us 
safely and insipidly from one end of life to the other, in a very 
comfortable prose style. 


Obscurity her curtain round them drew, 
And siren Sloth a dull quietus sung. 


The remarks which have been here made, would, in some measure, 
lead to a solution of the question of the comparative merits of 
painting and poetry. I do not mean to give any preference, but 
it should seem that the argument which has been sometimes set up, 
that painting must affect the imagination more strongly, because it 
represents the image more distinctly, is not well founded. We 
may assume without much temerity, that poetry is more poetical 
than painting. When artists or connoisseurs talk on stilts about the 
poetry of painting, they shew that they know little about poetry, 
and have little love for the art. Painting gives the object itself; 
poetry what it implies. Painting embodies what a thing contains 
in itself: poetry suggests what exists out of it, in any manner 
connected with it. But this last is the proper province of the 
imagination. Again, as it relates to passion, painting gives the 
event, poetry the progress of events: but it is during the progress, 
in the interval of expectation and suspense, while our hopes and 
fears are strained to the highest pitch of breathless agony, that the 
pinch of the interest lies 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 

The mortal instruments are then in council; 

And the state of man, like to a little kingdom, 
Suffers then the nature of an insurrection. 


But by the time that the picture is painted, all is over. Faces 
are the best part of a picture; but even faces are not what we 
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chiefly remember in what interests us most. — But it may be asked 
then, Is there any thing better than Claude Lorraine’s landscapes, 
than Titian’s portraits, than Raphael’s cartoons, or the Greek 
statues? Of the two first I shall say nothing, as they are evidently 
picturesque, rather than imaginative. Raphael’s cartoons are 
certainly the finest comments that ever were made on the Scriptures. 
Would their effect be the same if we were not acquainted with 
the text? But the New Testament existed before the cartoons, 
There is one subject of which there is no cartoon, Christ washing 
the feet of the disciples the night before his death. But that 
chapter does not need a commentary! It is for want of some such 
resting-place for the imagination that the Greek statues are little 
else than specious forms. They are marble to the touch and to 
the heart. They have not an informing principle within them. 
In their faultless excellence they appear sufficient to themselves. 
By their beauty they are raised above the frailties of passion or 
suffering. By their beauty they are deified. But they are not 
objects of religious faith to us, and their forms are a reproach to 
common humanity. They seem to have no sympathy with us, and 
not to want our admiration. 

Poetry in its matter and form is natural imagery or feeling, com- 
bined with passion and fancy. In its mode of conveyance, it 
combines the ordinary use of language, with musical expression. 
There is a question of long standing in what the essence of poetry 
consists; or what it is that determines why one set of ideas should 
be expressed in prose, another in verse. Milton has told us his 
idea of poetry in a single line — 


Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 


As there are certain sounds that excite certain movements, and 
the song and dance go together, so there are, no doubt, certain 
thoughts that lead to certain tones of voice, or modulations of 
sound, and change “‘ the words of Mercury into the songs of 
Apollo.” ‘There is a striking instance of this adaptation of the 
movement of sound and rhythm to the subject, in Spenser’s 


description of the Satyrs accompanying Una to the cave of 
Sylvanus. 


So from the ground she fearless doth arise 
And walketh forth without suspect of crime. 
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They, all as glad as birds of joyous prime, 

Thence lead her forth, about her dancing round, 
Shouting and singing all a shepherd’s rhyme; 

And with green branches strewing all the ground, 
Do worship her as queen with olive garland crown’d. 


And all the way their merry pipes they sound, 
That all the woods with doubled echo ring; 
And with their horned feet do wear the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring; 
So towards old Sylvanus they her bring, 
Who, with the noise awaked, cometh out. 
Faery Queen, db: i. cy Vi. 


On the contrary, there is nothing either musical or natural in the 
ordinary construction of language. It is a thing altogether 
arbitrary and conventional. Neither in the sounds themselves, 
which are the voluntary signs of certain ideas, nor in their 
grammatical arrangements in common speech, is there any principle 
of natural imitation, or correspondence to the individual ideas, 
or to the tone of feeling with which they are conveyed to others. 
The jerks, the breaks, the inequalities, and harshnesses of prose 
are fatal to the flow of a poetical imagination, as a jolting road 
or a stumbling horse disturbs the reverie of an absent man. But 
poetry makes these odds all even. It is the music of language, 
answering to the music of the mind, untying as it were “ the secret 
soul of harmony.” Wherever any object takes such a hold of 
the mind as to make us dwell upon it, and brood over it, melting 
the heart in tenderness, or kindling it to a sentiment of enthusi- 
asm; — wherever a movement of imagination or passion is im- 
pressed on the mind, by which it seeks to prolong and repeat the 
emotion, to bring all other objects into accord with it, and to 
give the same movement of harmony, sustained and continuous, or 
gradually varied according to the occasion, to the sounds that 
express it — this is poetry. The musical in sound is the sustained 
and continuous; the musical in thought is the sustained and con- 
tinuous also. There is a near connection between music and 
deep-rooted passion. Mad people sing. As often as articulation 
passes naturally into intonation, there poetry begins. Where one 
idea gives a tone and colour to others, where one feeling melts 
others into it, there can be no reason why the same principle 
should not be extended to the sounds by which the voice utters 
these emotions of the soul, and blends syllables and lines into each 
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other. It is to supply the inherent defect of harmony in the 
customary mechanism of language, to make the sound an echo to 
the sense, when the sense becomes a sort of echo to itself — to 
mingle the tide of verse, “ the golden cadences of poetry,” with 
the tide of feeling, flowing and murmuring as it flows — in short, 
to take the language of the imagination from off the ground, and 
enable it to spread its wings where it may indulge its own 
impulses — 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air — 


without being stopped, or fretted, or diverted with the abrupt- 
nesses and petty obstacles, and discordant flats and sharps of prose, 
that poetry was invented. It is to common language, what springs 
are to a carriage, or wings to feet. In ordinary speech we arrive 
at a certain harmony by the modulations of voice: in poetry the 
same thing is done systematically by a regular collocation of 
syllables. It has been well observed, that every one who declaims 
warmly, or grows intent upon a subject, rises into a sort of blank 
verse or measured prose. The merchant, as described in Chaucer, 
went on his way “ sounding always the increase of his winning.” 
Every prose-writer has more or less of rhythmical adaptation, 
except poets, who, when deprived of the regular mechanism of 
verse, seem to have no principle of modulation left in their 
writings. 

An excuse might be made for rhyme in the same manner. It 
is but fair that the ear should linger on the sounds that delight 
it, or avail itself of the same brilliant coincidence and unexpected 
recurrence of syllables, that have been displayed in the invention 
and collocation of images. It is allowed that rhyme assists the 
memory; and a man of wit and shrewdness has been heard to say, 
that the only four good lines of poetry are the well-known ones 
which tell the number of days in the months of the year. 


Thirty days hath September, etc. 


But if the jingle of names assists the memory, may it not also 
quicken the fancy? and there are other things worth having at 
our fingers’ ends, besides the contents of the almanac. —Pope’s 
versification is tiresome, from its excessive sweetness and uniformity. 
Shakspeare’s blank verse is the perfection of dramatic dialogue. 
All is not poetry that passes for such: nor does verse make the 
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whole difference between poetry and prose. The Iliad does not 
cease to be poetry in a literal translation; and Addison’s Campaign 
has been very properly denominated a Gazette in thyme. Com- 
mon prose differs from poetry, as treating for the most part either 
of such trite, familiar, and irksome matters of fact, as convey no 
extraordinary impulse to the imagination, or else of such difficult 
and laborious processes of the understanding, as do not admit of 
the wayward or violent movements either of the imagination or 
the passions. 

I will mention three works which come as near to poetry as 
possible without absolutely being so, namely, the Pilgrims 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and the Tales of Boccaccio, Chaucer 
and Dryden have translated some of the last into English thyme, 
but the essence and the power of poetry was there before. That 
which lifts the spirit above the earth, which draws the soul out 
of itself with indescribable longings, is poetry in kind, and 
generally fit to become so in name, by being “ married to immortal 
verse.” If it is of the essence of poetry to strike and fix the 
imagination, whether we will or no, to make the eye of childhood 
glisten with the starting tear, to be never thought of afterwards 
with indifference, John Bunyan and Daniel Defoe may be per- 
mitted to pass for poets in their way. The mixture of fancy and 
reality in the Pilgrim’s Progress was never equalled in any allegory. 
His pilgrims walk above the earth, and yet are on it. What zeal, 
what beauty, what truth of fiction! What deep feeling in the 
description of Christian’s swimming across the water at last, and in 
the picture of the Shining Ones within the gates, with wings at 
their backs and garlands on their heads, who are to wipe all tears 
from his eyes! The writer’s genius, though not “dipped in 
dews of Castalie,” was baptised with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. The prints in this book are no small part of it. If the con- 
finement of Philoctetes in the island of Lemnos was a subject for 
the most beautiful of all the Greek tragedies, what shall we say 
to Robinson Crusoe in his? Take the speech of the Greek hero 
on leaving his cave, beautiful as it is, and compare it with the 
reflections of the English adventurer in his solitary place of con- 
finement. The thoughts of home, and of all from which he is 
for ever cut off, swell and press against his bosom, as the heaving 
ocean rolls its ceaseless tide against the rocky shore, and the very 
beatings of his heart become audible in the eternal silence that 
surrounds him. Thus he says, 
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As I walked about, either in my hunting, or for viewing the 
country, the anguish of my soul at my condition would break out 
upon me on a sudden, and my very heart would die within me to 
think of the woods, the mountians, the deserts I was in; and how 
I was a prisoner, locked up with the eternal bars and bolts of the 
ocean, in an uninhabited wilderness, without redemption. In the 
midst of the greatest composures of my mind, this would break out 
upon me like a storm, and make me wring my hands, and weep like 
a child. Sometimes it would take me in the middle of my work, 
and I would immediately sit down and sigh, and look upon the 
ground for an hour or two together, and this was still worse to me, 
for if I could burst out into tears, or vent myself in words, it would 
go off, and the grief having exhausted itself would abate. 


The story of his adventures would not make a poem like the 
Odyssey, it is true; but the relator had the true genius of a poet. 
It has been made a question whether Richardson’s romances are 
poetry; and the answer perhaps is, that they are not poetry, 
because they are not romance. The interest is worked up to an 
inconceivable height; but it is by an infinite number of little 
things, by incessant labour and calls upon the attention, by a 
repetition of blows that have no rebound in them. The sympathy 
excited is not a voluntary contribution, but a tax. Nothing is 
unforced and spontaneous. There is a want of elasticity and 
motion. The story does not “ give an echo to the seat where love 
is throned.” The heart does not answer of itself like a chord 
in music. The fancy does not run on before the writer with 
breathless expectation, but is dragged along with an infinite 
number of pins and wheels, like those with which the Lilliputians 
dragged Gulliver pinioned to the royal palace. — Sir Charles 
Grandison is a coxcomb. What sort of a figure would he cut, 
translated into an epic poem, by the side of Achilles? Clarissa, 
the divine Clarissa, is too interesting by half. She is interesting 
in her ruffles, in her gloves, her samplers, her aunts and uncles — 
she is interesting in all that is uninteresting. Such things, however 
intensely they may be brought home to us, are not conductors to 
the imagination. There is infinite truth and feeling in Richard- 
son; but it is extracted from a caput mortwum of circumstances: it 
does not evaporate of itself. His poetical genius is like Ariel con- 


fined in a pine-tree, and requires an artificial process to let it out. 
Shakespeare says — 
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Our posey is as a gum 
Which issues whence ’tis nourished, our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes,? 


I shall conclude this general account with some remarks on 
four of the principal works of poetry in the world, at different 
periods of history — Homer, the Bible, Dante, and let me add, 
Ossian, In Homer, the principle of action or life is predomi- 
nant; in the Bible, the principle of faith and the idea of Providence; 
Dante is a personification of blind will; and in Ossian we see the 
decay of life, and the lag end of the world. Homer’s poetry is 
the heroic: it is full of life and action: it is bright as the day, 
strong as a river. In the vigour of his intellect, he grapples with 
all the objects of nature, and enters into all the relations of social 
life. He saw many countries, and the manners of many men; 
and he has brought them all together in his poem. He describes 
his heroes going to battle with a prodigality of life, arising from 
an exuberance of animal spirits: we see them before us, their 
number, and their order of battle, poured out upon the plain, 
“all plumed like estriches, like eagles newly bathed, wanton as 
goats, wild as young bulls, youthful as May, and gorgeous as the 
sun at midsummer,” covered with glittering armour, with dust 
and blood; while the Gods quaff their nectar in golden cups, or 
mingle in the fray; and the old men assembled on the walls of 
Troy rise up with reverence as Helen passes by them. The 
multitude of things in Homer is wonderful; their splendour, their 
truth, their force, and variety. His poetry is, like his religion, 
the poetry of number and form: he describes the bodies as well 
as the souls of men. 


1 Burke’s writings are not poetry, notwithstanding the vividness of 
the fancy, because the subject matter is abstruse and dry, not natural, 
but artificial. The difference between poetry and eloquence is, that 
the one is the eloquence of the imagination, and the other of the 
understanding. Eloquence tries to persuade the will, and convince 
the reason: poetry produces its effects by instantaneous sympathy. 
Nothing is a subject for poetry that admits of a dispute. Poets are 
in general bad prose-writers, because their images, though fine in 
themselves, are not to the purpose, and do not carry on the argument. 
The French poetry wants the forms of the imagination. It is didactic 
more than dramatic. And some of our own poetry, which has been 
most admired, is only poetry in the rhyme, and in the studied use of 
poetic diction. [Hazlitt’s note. ] 
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The poetry of the Bible is that of imagination and of faith: 
it is abstract and disembodied: it is not the poetry of form, but 
of power; not of multitude, but of immensity. It does not divide 
into many, but aggrandizes into one. Its ideas of nature are like 
‘ts ideas of God. It is not the poetry of social life, but of 
solitude: each man seems alone in the world with the original 
forms of nature, the rocks, the earth, and the sky. It is not the 
poetry of action or heroic enterprise, but of faith in a supreme 
Providence, and resignation to the power that governs the universe. 
As the idea of God was removed farther from humanity, and a 
scattered polytheism, it became more profound and intense as it 
became more universal, for the Infinite is present to every thing: 
“If we fly into the uttermost parts of the earth, it is there also; 
if we turn to the east or the west, we cannot escape from it.” 
Man is thus aggrandised in the image of his Maker. The history 
of the patriarchs is of this kind; they are founders of the chosen 
race of people, the inheritors of the earth; they exist in the 
generations which are to come after them. Their poetry, like 
their religious creed, is vast, unformed, obscure, and infinite; a 
vision is upon it—an invisible hand is suspended over it. The 
spirit of the Christian religion consists in the glory hereafter to 
be revealed; but in the Hebrew dispensation, Providence took an 
immediate share in the affairs of this life. Jacob’s dream arose 
out of this intimate communion between heaven and earth: it 
was this that let down, in the sight of the youthful patriarch, a 
golden ladder from the sky to the earth, with angels ascending and 
descending upon it, and shed a light upon the lonely place, which 
can never pass away. The story of Ruth, again, is as if all the 
depth of natural affection in the human race was involved in her 
breast. ‘There are descriptions in the book of Job more prodigal 
of imagery, more intense in passion, than anything in Homer, as 
that of the state of his prosperity, and of the vision that came upon 
him by night. The metaphors in the Old Testament are more 
boldly figurative. Things were collected more into masses, and 
gave a greater momentum to the imagination. 

Dante was the father of modern poetry, and he may therefore 
claim a place in this connection. His poem is the first great step 
from Gothic darkness and barbarism; and the struggle of thought 
in it to burst the thraldom in which the human mind had been 
so long held, is felt in every page. He stood bewildered, not 
appalled, on that dark shore which separates the ancient and the 
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modern world; and saw the glories of antiquity dawning through 
the abyss of time, while revelation opened its passage to the other 
world. He was lost in wonder at what had been done before 
him, and he dared to emulate it. Dante seems to have been 
indebted to the Bible for the gloomy tone of his mind, as well 
as for the prophetic fury which exalts and kindles his poetry; but 
he is utterly unlike Homer. His genius is not a sparkling flame, 
but the sullen heat of a furnace. He is power, passion, self- 
will personified. In all that relates to the descriptive or fanciful 
part of poetry, he bears no comparison to many who had gone 
before, or who have come after him; but there is a gloomy 
abstraction in his conceptions, which lies like a dead weight upon 
the mind; a benumbing stupor, a breathless awe, from the inten- 
sity of the impression; a terrible obscurity, like that which 
oppresses us in dreams; an identity of interest, which moulds 
every object to its own purposes, and clothes all things with the 
passions and imaginations of the human soul, — that make amends 
for all other deficiencies. The immediate objects he presents to 
the mind are not much in themselves, they want grandeur, beauty, 
and order; but they become every thing by the force of the char- 
acter he impresses upon them. His mind lends its own power to 
the objects which it contemplates, instead of borrowing it from 
them. He takes advantage even of the nakedness and dreary 
vacuity of his subject. His imagination peoples the shades of 
death, and broods over the silent air. He is the severest of all 
writers, the most hard and impenetrable, the most opposite to the 
flowery and glittering; who relies most on his own power, and the 
sense of it in others, and who leaves most room to the imagination 
of his readers. Dante’s only endeavour is to interest; and he 
interests by exciting our sympathy with the emotion by which he 
is himself possessed. He does not place before us the objects by 
which that emotion has been created; but he seizes on the atten- 
tion, by shewing us the effect they produce on his feelings; and his 
poetry accordingly gives the same thrilling and overwhelming 
sensation, which is caught by gazing on the face of a person who 
has seen some object of horror. The improbability of the events, 
the abruptness and monotony in the Inferno, are excessive: but 
the interest never flags, from the continued earnestness of the 
author’s mind. Dante’s great power is in combining internal 
feelings with external objects. Thus the gate of hell, on which 
that withering inscription is written, seems to be endowed with 
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speech and consciousness, and to utter its dread warning, not without 
a sense of mortal woes. This author habitually unites the 
absolutely local and individual with the greatest wildness and 
mysticism. In the midst of the obscure and shadowy regions of 
the lower world, a tomb suddenly rises up with the inscription, 
“J am the tomb of Pope Anastasius the Sixth”: and half the 
personages whom he has crowded into the Inferno are his own 
acquaintance. All this, perhaps, tends to heighten the effect by 
the bold intermixture of realities, and by an appeal, as it were, to 
the individual knowledge and experience of the reader. He 
affords few subjects for picture. There is, indeed, one gigantic 
one, that of Count Ugolino, of which Michael Angelo made a 
bas-relief, and which Sir Joshua Reynolds ought not to have 
painted. 

Another writer whom I shall mention last, and whom I cannot 
persuade myself to think a mere modern in the groundwork, is 
Ossian. He is a feeling and a name that can never be destroyed 
in the minds of his readers. As Homer is the first vigour and 
lustihead, Ossian is the decay and old age of poetry. He lives 
only in the recollection and regret of the past. There is one 
impression which he conveys more entirely than all other poets, 
namely, the sense of privation, the loss of all things, of friends, 
of good name, of country — he is even without God in the world. 
He converses only with the spirits of the departed; with the 
motionless and silent clouds. ‘The cold moonlight sheds its faint 
lustre on his head; the fox peeps out of the ruined tower; the 
thistle waves its beard to the wandering gale; and the strings of 
his harp seem, as the hand of age, as the tale of other times, passes 
over them, to sigh and rustle like the dry reeds in the winter’s 
wind! The feeling of cheerless desolation, of the loss of the 
pith and sap of existence, of the annihilation of the substance, 
and the clinging to the shadow of all things as in a mock embrace, 
is here perfect. In this way the lamentation of Selma for the 
loss of Salgar is the finest of all. If it were indeed possible to 
shew that this writer was nothing, it would only be another 
instance of mutability, another blank made, another void left 
in the heart, another confirmation of that feeling which makes 
him so often complain, “ Roll on, ye dark brown years, ye bring 
no joy on your wing to Ossian! ” 
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Tue four greatest names in English poetry, are almost the four 
first we come to— Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. 
There are no others that can really be put in competition with 
these. The two last have had justice done them by the voice of 
common fame. ‘Their names are blazoned in the very firmament 
of reputation; while the two first (though “the fault has been 
more in their stars than in themselves that they are underlings ”’) 
either never emerged far above the horizon, or were too soon 
involved in the obscurity of time. The three first of these are 
excluded from Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (Shakespeare 
indeed is so from the dramatic form of his compositions): and the 
fourth, Milton, is admitted with a reluctant and churlish 
welcome. 

In comparing these four writers together, it might be said that 
Chaucer excels as the poet of manners, or of real life; Spenser, 
as the poet of romance; Shakespeare, as the poet of nature (in the 
largest use of the term); and Milton, as the poet of morality. 
Chaucer most frequently describes things as they are; Spenser, as 
we wish them to be; Shakespeare, as they would be; and Milton 
as they ought to be. As poets, and as great poets, imagination, 
that is, the power of feigning things according to nature, was 
common to them all: but the principle or moving power, to 
which this faculty was most subservient in Chaucer, was habit, or 
inveterate prejudice; in Spenser, novelty, and the love of the 
marvellous; in Shakespeare, it was the force of passion, combined 
with every variety of possible circumstances; and in Milton, only 
with the highest. The characteristic of Chaucer is intensity; of 
Spenser, remoteness; of Milton, elevation; of Shakespeare, every- 
thing. —It has been said by some critic, that Shakespeare was dis- 
tinguished from the other dramatic writers of his day only by 
his wit; that they had all his other qualities but that; that one 
writer had as much sense, another as much fancy, another as much 
knowledge of character, another the same depth of passion, and 
another as great a power of language. This statement is not true; 
nor is the inference from it well-founded, even if it were. This 
person does not seem to have been aware that, upon his own 
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shewing, the great distinction of Shakespeare’s genius was its vir- 
tually including the genius of all the great men of his age, and 
not his differing from them in one accidental particular. But 
to have done with such minute and literal trifling. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakespeare’s mind was its generic 
quality, its power of communication with all other minds — so 
that it contained a universe of thought and feeling within itself, 
and had no one peculiar bias, or exclusive excellence more than 
another. He was just like any other man, but that he was like 
all other men. He was the least of an egotist that it was possible 
to be. He was nothing in himself; but he was all that others 
were, or that they could become. He not only had in himself 
the germs of every faculty and feeling, but he could follow them 
by anticipation, intuitively, into all their conceivable ramifications, 
through every change of fortune or conflict of passion, or turn 
of thought. He had “a mind reflecting ages past,” and present: 
— all the people that ever lived are there. There was no respect 
of persons with him. His genius shone equally on the evil and 
on the good, on the wise and the foolish, the monarch and the 
beggar: “ All corners of the earth, kings, queens, and states, maids, 
matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave,” are hardly hid from his 
searching glance. He was like the genius of humanity, changing 
places with all of us at pleasure, and playing with our purposes as 
with his own. He turned the globe round for his amusement, 
and surveyed the generations of men, and the individuals as they 
passed, with their different concerns, passions, follies, vices, 
virtues, actions, and motives —as well those that they knew, as 
those which they did not know, or acknowledge to themselves. 
The dreams of childhood, the ravings of despair, were the toys 
of his fancy. Airy beings waited at his call, and came at his 
bidding. Harmless fairies “nodded to him, and did him 
curtesies”’: and the night-hag bestrode the blast at the command 
of “his so potent art.’ The world of spirits lay open to him, 
like the world of real men and women: and there is the same 
truth in his delineations of the one as of the other; for if the 
preternatural characters he describes could be supposed to exist, 
they would speak, and feel, and act, as he makes them. He had 
only to think of any thing in order to become that thing, with 
all the circumstances belonging to it. When he conceived of a 
character whether real or imaginary, he not only entered into all 
its thoughts and feelings, but seemed instantly, and as if by 
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touching a secret spring, to be surrounded with all the same 
objects, “subject to the same skyey influences,” the same local, 
outward, and unforeseen accidents which would occur in reality. 
Thus the character of Caliban not only stands before us with a 
language and manners of its own, but the scenery and situation 
of the enchanted island he inhabits, the traditions of the place, 
its strange noises, its hidden recesses, “his frequent haunts and 
ancient neighbourhood,” are given with a miraculous truth of 
nature, and with all the familiarity of an old recollection. The 
whole “coheres semblably together” in time, place, and circum- 
stance. In reading this author, you do not merely learn what 
his characters say,—you see their persons. By something 
expressed or understood, you are at no loss to decypher their 
peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a look, the grouping, the 
bye-play, as we might see it on the stage. A word, an epithet 
paints a whole scene, or throws us back whole years in the history 
of the person represented. So (as it has been ingeniously 
remarked) when Prospero describes himself as left alone in the 
boat with his daughter, the epithet which he applies to her, “ Me 
and thy crying self,” flings the imagination instantly back from 
the grown woman to the helpless condition of infancy, and places 
the first and most trying scene of his misfortunes before us, with 
all that he must have suffered in the interval. How well the 
silent anguish of Macduff is conveyed to the reader, by the 
friendly expostulation of Malcolm — “ What! man, ne’er pull 
your hat upon your brows! ” Again, Hamlet, in the scene with 
Rosencrans and Guildenstern, somewhat abruptly concludes his 
fine soliloquy on life by saying, “Man delights not me, nor 
woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say s0.” 
Which is explained by their answer — “My lord, we had no 
such stuff in our thoughts. But we smiled to think, if you delight 
not in man, what lenten entertainment the players shall receive 
from you, whom we met on the way ”’:—as if while Hamlet 
was making this speech, his two old schoolfellows from Wittenburg 
had been really standing by, and he had seen them smiling by 
stealth, at the idea of the players crossing their minds. It is not 
“4 combination and a form” of words, a set speech or two, a 
preconcerted theory of a character, that will do this: _but all the 
persons concerned must have been present in the poet’s imagination, 
as at a kind of rehearsal; and whatever would have passed through 
their minds on the occasion, and have been observed by others, 
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passed through his, and is made known to the reader. — I may add 
in passing, that Shakespeare always gives the best directions for the 
costume and carriage of his heroes. Thus, to take one example, 
Ophelia gives the following account of Hamlet; and as Ophelia 
had seen Hamlet, I should think her word ought to be taken 
against that of any modern authority. 


Ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 

Prince Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d, 
No hat upon his head, his stockings loose, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle, 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each together, 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been sent from hell 
To speak of horrors, thus he comes before me. 
Polonius. Mad for thy love! 
Oph. My lord, I do not know, 
But truly I do fear it. 

Pol. What said he? 

Oph. He took me by the wrist and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it: long staid he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 
And with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out of doors he went without their help, 
And to the last bended their light on me. 


Act II. Scene 1. 


How after this airy, fantastic idea of irregular grace and 
bewildered melancholy any one can play Hamlet, as we have seen 
it played, with strut, and stare, and antic right-angled sharp- 
pointed gestures, it is difficult to say, unless it be that Hamlet is 
not bound, by the prompter’s cue, to study the part of Ophelia. 
The account of Ophelia’s death begins thus: 


There is a willow hanging o’er a brook, 
That shows its hoary leaves in the glassy stream. 
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Now this is an instance of the same unconscious power of mind 
which is as true to nature as itself. The leaves of the willow are, 
in fact, white underneath, and it is this part of them which 
would appear “‘ hoary ” in the reflection in the brook. The same 
sort of intuitive power, the same faculty of bringing every object 
in nature, whether present or absent, before the mind’s eye, is 
observable in the speech of Cleopatra, when conjecturing what 
were the employments of Antony in his absence: — “ He’s speak- 
ing now, or murmuring, where’s my serpent of old Nile? ” How 
fine to make Cleopatra have this consciousness of her own char- 
acter, and to make her feel that it is this for which Antony is 
in love with her! She says, after the battle of Actium, when 
Antony has resolved to risk another fight, “It is my birth-day; 
I had thought to have held it poor: but since my lord is Antony 
again, I will be Cleopatra.” What other poet would have thought 
of such a casual resource of the imagination, or would have dared 
to avail himself of it? The thing happens in the play as it 
might have happened in fact.— That which, perhaps, more than 
any thing else distinguishes the dramatic productions of Shakespeare 
from all others, is this wonderful truth and individuality of con- 
ception. Each of his characters is as much itself, and as absolutely 
independent of the rest, as well as of the author, as if they were 
living persons, not fictions of the mind. ‘The poet may be said, 
for the time, to identify himself with the character he wishes to 
represent, and to pass from one to another, like the same soul 
successively animating different bodies. By an art like that of 
the ventriloquist, he throws his imagination out of himself, and 
makes every word appear to proceed from the mouth of the 
person in whose name it is given. His plays alone are properly 
expressions of the passions, not descriptions of them. His char- 
acters are real beings of flesh and blood; they speak like men, not 
like authors. One might suppose that he had stood by at the time, 
and overheard what passed. As in our dreams we hold conversa- 
tions with ourselves, make remarks, or communicate intelligence, 
and have no idea of the answer which we shall receive, and which 
we ourselves make, till we hear it: so the dialogues in Shakespeare 
are carried on without any consciousness of what is to follow, 
without any appearance of preparation or premeditation. The 
gusts of passion come and go like sounds of music borne on the 
wind. Nothing is made out by formal inference and analogy, by 
climax and antithesis: all comes, or seems to come, immediately 
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from nature. Each object and circumstance exists in his mind, 
as it would have existed in reality: each several train of thought 
and feeling goes on of itself, without confusion or effort. In the 
world of his imagination, every thing has a life, a place, and 
being of its own! 

Chaucer’s characters are sufficiently distinct from one another, 
but they are too little varied in themselves, too much like identical 
propositions. ‘They are consistent, but uniform; we get no new 
idea of them from first to last; they are not placed in different 
lights, nor are their subordinate ¢raits brought out in new situa- 
tions; they are like portraits or physiognomical studies, with the 
distinguishing features marked with inconceivable truth and pre- 
cision, but that preserve the same unaltered air and _ attitude. 
Shakespeare’s are historical figures, equally true and correct, but 
put into action, where every nerve and muscle is displayed in the 
struggle with others, with all the effect of collision and contrast, 
with every variety of light and shade. Chaucer’s characters are 
narrative, Shakespeare’s dramatic, Milton’s epic. That is, Chaucer 
told only as much of his story as he pleased, as was required for 
a particular purpose. He answered for his characters himself. 
In Shakespeare they are introduced upon the stage, are liable to be 
asked all sorts of questions, and are forced to answer for them- 
selves. In Chaucer we perceive a fixed essence of character. In 
Shakespeare there is a continual composition and decomposition of 
its elements, a fermentation of every particle in the whole mass, 
by its alternate affinity or antipathy to other principles which are 
brought in contact with it. Till the experiment is tried, we do 
not know the result, the turn which the character will take in its 
new circumstances. Milton took only a few simple principles of 
character, and raised them to the utmost conceivable grandeur, and 
refined them from every base alloy. His imagination, “ nigh 
sphered in Heaven,” claimed kindred only with what he saw 
from that height, and could raise to the same elevation with itself. 
He sat retired, and kept his state alone, “ playing with wisdom ”; 
while Shakespeare mingled with the crowd, and played the host, 
“to make society the sweeter welcome.” 

The passion in Shakespeare is of the same nature as his delinea- 
tion of character. It is not some one habitual feeling or senti- 
ment preying upon itself, growing out of itself, and moulding 
every thing to itself; it is passion modified by passion, by all the 
other feelings to which the individual is liable, and to which 
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others are liable with him; subject to all the fluctuations of caprice 
and accident; calling into play all the resources of the under- 
standing and all the energies of the will; irritated by obstacles or 
yielding to them; rising from small beginnings to its utmost height; 
now drunk with hope, now stung to madness, now sunk in 
despair, now blown to air with a breath, now raging like a 
torrent. The human soul is made the sport of fortune, the prey 
of adversity: it is stretched on the wheel of destiny, in restless 
ecstacy. The passions are in a state of projection. Years are 
melted down to moments, and every instant teems with fate. We 
know the results, we see the process. ‘Thus after Iago has been 
boasting to himself of the effect of his poisonous suggestions on the 
mind of Othello, “‘ which, with a little act upon the blood, will 
work like mines of sulphur,” he adds — 


Look where he comes! not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the East, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 





And he enters at this moment, like the crested serpent, crowned 
with his wrongs and raging for revenge! The whole depends 
upon the turn of a thought. A word, a look, blows the spark of 
jealousy into a flame; and the explosion is immediate and terrible 
as a volcano. The dialogues in Lear, in Macbeth, that between 
Brutus and Cassius, and nearly all those in Shakespeare, where the 
interest is wrought up to its highest pitch, affords examples of this 
dramatic fluctuation of passion. The interest in Chaucer is quite 
different; it is like the course of a river, strong, and full, and 
increasing. In Shakespeare, on the contrary, it is like the sea, 
agitated this way and that, and loud-lashed by furious storms; 
while in the still pauses of the blast, we distinguish only the cries 
of despair or the silence of death! Milton, on the other hand, 
takes the imaginative part of passion — that which remains after 
the event, which the mind reposes on when all is over, which looks 
upon circumstances from the remotest elevation of thought and 
fancy, and abstracts them from the world of action to that of 
contemplation. The objects of dramatic poetry affect us by 
sympathy, by their nearness to ourselves, as they take us by sur- 
prise, or force us upon action, “ while rage with rage doth sympa- 
thise ”: the objects of epic poetry affect us through the medium 
of the imagination, by magnitude and distance, by their perma- 
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nence and universality. The one fills us with terror and pity, the 
other with admiration and delight. There are certain objects 
that strike the imagination, and inspire awe in the very idea of 
them, independently of any dramatic interest, that is, of any con- 
nection with the vicissitudes of human life. For instance, we 
cannot think of the pyramids of Egypt, of a Gothic ruin, or an old 
Roman encampment, without a certain emotion, a sense of power 
and sublimity coming over the mind. The heavenly bodies that 
hang over our heads wherever we go, and “in their untroubled 
element shall shine when we are laid in dust, and all our cares 
forgotten,” affect us in the same way. Thus Satan’s address to 
the Sun has an epic, not a dramatic interest; for though the second 
person in the dialogue makes no answer and feels no concern, yet 
the eye of that vast luminary is upon him, like the eye of heaven, 
and seems conscious of what he says, like an universal presence. 
Dramatic poetry and epic, in their perfection, indeed, approximate 
to and strengthen one another. Dramatic poetry borrows aid 
from the dignity of persons and things, as the heroic does from 
human passion, but in theory they are distinct. — When Richard II. 
calls for the looking-glass to contemplate his faded majesty in it, 
and bursts into that affecting exclamation: “‘ Oh, that I were a 
mockery-king of snow, to melt away before the sun of Bolingbroke,” 
we have here the utmost force of human passion, combined with 
the ideas of regal splendour and fallen power. When Milton 
says of Satan: 
— His form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscur’d; — 


the mixture of beauty, of grandeur, and pathos, from the sense 
of irreparable loss, of never-ending, unavailing regret, is perfect. 

The great fault of a modern school of poetry is, that it is 
an experiment to reduce poetry to a mere effusion of natural 
sensibility; or what is worse, to divest it both of imaginary 
splendour and human passion, to surround the meanest objects 
with the morbid feelings and devouring egotism of the writers’ 
own minds, Milton and Shakespeare did not so understand poetry. 
They gave a more liberal interpretation both to nature and art. 
They did not do all they could to get rid of the one and the 
other, to fill up the dreary void with the moods of their own 
minds. They owe their power over the human mind to their 
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having had a deeper sense than others of what was grand in the 
objects of nature, or affecting in the events of human life. But 
to the men I speak of there is nothing interesting, nothing 
heroical, but themselves. To them the fall of gods or of great 
men is the same. They do not enter into the feeling. They 
cannot understand the terms. They are even debarred from the 
last poor, paltry consolation of an unmanly triumph over fallen 
greatness; for their minds reject, with a convulsive effort and 
intolerable loathing, the very idea that there ever was, or was 
thought to be, any thing superior to themselves. All that has 
ever excited the attention or admiration of the world they look 
upon with the most perfect indifference; and they are surprised 
to find that the world repays their indifference with scorn. “ With 
what measure they mete, it has been meted to them again.” 

Shakespeare’s imagination is of the same plastic kind as his con- 
ception of character or passion. “It glances from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven.” Its movement is rapid and devious. 
It unites the most opposite extremes; or, as Puck says, in boasting 
of his own feats, “ puts a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes.” He seems always hurrying from his subject, even 
while describing it; but the stroke, like the lightning’s, is sure as 
it is sudden. He takes the widest possible range, but from that 
very range he has his choice of the greatest variety and aptitude 
of materials. He brings together images the most alike, but 
placed at the greatest distance from each other; that is, found in 
circumstances of the greatest dissimilitude. From the remoteness 
of his combinations, and the celerity with which they are effected, 
they coalesce the more indissolubly together. The more the 
thoughts are strangers to each other, and the longer they have 
been kept asunder, the more intimate does their union seem to 
become. ‘Their felicity is equal to their force. Their likeness 
is made more dazzling by their novelty. ‘They startle, and take 
the fancy prisoner in the same instant. I will mention one or 
two which are very striking, and not much known, out of Troilus 
and Cressida, /7Eneas says to Agamemnon, 


I ask that I may awaken reverence, 
And on the cheek be ready with a blush 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 


The youthful Phebus, 
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Ulysses urging Achilles to shew himself in the field, says — 


No man is the lord of any thing, 

Till he communicate his parts to others: 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught, 

Till he behold them formed in the applause, 

Where they’re extended! which like an arch reverberates 
The voice again, or like a gate of steel, 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 

Its figure and its heat. 


Patroclus gives the indolent warrior the same advice. 


Rouse yourself; and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 
And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane 

Be shook to air. 


Shakespeare’s language and versification are like the rest of him. 
He has a magic power over words: they come winged at his 
bidding; and seem to know their places. They are struck out at 
a heat, on the spur of the occasion, and have all the truth and 
vividness which arise from an actual impression of the objects. 
His epithets and single phrases are like sparkles, thrown off from 
an imagination, fired by the whirling rapidity of its own motion. 
His language is hieroglyphical. It translates thoughts into 
visible images. It abounds in sudden transitions and elliptical 
expressions. This is the source of his mixed metaphors, which 
are only abbreviated forms of speech. These, however, give no 
pain from long custom. They have, in fact, become idioms in 
the language. They are the building, and not the scaffolding to 
thought. We take the meaning and effect of a well-known passage 
entire, and no more stop to scan and spell out the particular words 
and phrases, than the syllables of which they are composed. In 
trying to recollect any other author, one sometimes stumbles, in 
case of failure, on a word as good. In Shakespeare, any other word 
but the true one, is sure to be wrong. If any body, for instance, 
could not recollect the words of the following description, 


— Light thickens, 
And the crow makes wing to the rooky wood, 


he would be greatly at a loss to substitute others for them equally 
expressive of the feeling. These remarks, however, are strictly 
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applicable only to the impassioned parts of Shakespeare’s language, 
which flowed from the warmth and originality of his imagination, 
and were his own. The language used for prose conversation and 
ordinary business is sometimes technical, and involved in the 
affectation of the time. Compare, for example, Othello’s apology 
to the senate, relating “his whole course of love,” with some of 
the preceding parts relating to his appointment, and the official 
dispatches from Cyprus. In this respect, “the business of the 
state does him offence.” — His versification is no less powerful, 
sweet, and varied. It has every occasional excellence, of sullen 
intricacy, crabbed and perplexed, or of the smoothest and loftiest 
expansion — from the ease and familiarity of measured conversa- 
tion to the lyrical sounds 


— Of ditties highly penned, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute. 


It is the only blank verse in the language, except Milton’s, that for 
itself is readable. It is not stately and uniformly swelling like 
his, but varied and broken by the inequalities of the ground it has 
to pass over in its uncertain course, 


And so by many winding nooks it strays, 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 


It remains to speak of the faults of Shakespeare. They are not 
so many or so great as they have been represented; what there are, 
are chiefly owing to the following causes: —The universality of 
his genius was, perhaps, a disadvantage to his single works; the 
variety of his resources sometimes diverting him from applying 
them to the most effectual purposes. He might be said to com- 
bine the powers of AXschylus and Aristophanes, of Dante and 
Rabelais, in his own mind. If he had been only half what he 
was, he would perhaps have appeared greater. The natural ease 
and indifference of his temper made him sometimes less 
scrupulous than he might have been. He is relaxed and careless 
in critical places; he is in earnest throughout only in Timon, 
Macbeth, and Lear. Again, he had no models of acknowledged 
excellence constantly in view to stimulate his efforts, and by all 
that appears, no love of fame. He wrote for the “ great vulgar 
and the small,” in his time, not for posterity. If Queen Elizabeth 
and the maids of honour laughed heartily at his worst jokes, and 
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the catcalls in the gallery were silent at his best passages, he went 
home satisfied, and slept the next night well. He did not trouble 
himself about Voltaire’s criticisms. He was willing to take 
advantage of the ignorance of the age in many things; and if 
his plays pleased others, not to quarrel with them himself. His 
very facility of production would make him set less value on his 
own excellences, and not care to distinguish nicely between what 
he did well or ill. His blunders in chronology and geography do 
not amount to above half a dozen, and they are offences against 
chronology and geography, not against poetry. As to the unities, 
he was right in setting them at defiance. He was fonder of puns 
than became so great a man. His barbarisms were those of his 
age. His genius was his own. He had no objection to float 
down with the stream of common taste and opinion: he rose above 
it by his own buoyancy, and an impulse which he could not keep 
under, in spite of himself or others, and “ his delights did shew 
most dolphin-like.” 

He had an equal genius for comedy and tragedy; and his 
tragedies are better than his comedies, because tragedy is better 
than comedy. His female characters, which have been found 
fault with as insipid, are the finest in the world. Lastly, 
Shakespeare was the least of a coxcomb of any one that ever lived, 
and much of a gentleman. 


ELIA 


So Mr. Charles Lamb chooses to designate himself; and as his 
lucubrations under this om de guerre have gained considerable 
notice from the public, we shall here attempt to describe his 
style and manner, and to point out his beauties and defects. 

Mr. Lamb, though he has borrowed from previous sources, 
instead of availing himself of the most popular and admired, has 
groped out his way, and made his most successful researches among 
the more obscure and intricate, though certainly not the least 
pithy or pleasant of our writers. He has raked among the dust 
and cobwebs of a remote period, has exhibited specimens of 
curious relics, and pored over moth-eaten, decayed manuscripts, 
for the benefit of the more inquisitive and discerning part of the 
public. Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty, as old 
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fashions revived are mistaken for new ones; and a certain quaint- 
ness and singularity of style is an agreeable relief to the smooth 
and insipid monotony of modern composition. Mr. Lamb has 
succeeded not by conforming to the Spirit of the Age, but in 
opposition to it. He does not march boldly along with the 
crowd, but steals off the pavement to pick his way in the con- 
trary direction. He prefers dye-ways to highways. When the 
full tide of human life pours along to some festive show, to some 
pageant of a day, Elia would stand on one side to look over an old 
book-stall, or stroll down some deserted pathway in search of a 
pensive description over a tottering door-way, or some quaint 
device in architecture, illustrative of embryo art and ancient 
manners. Mr. Lamb has the very soul of an antiquarian, as this 
implies a reflecting humanity; the film of the past hovers for ever 
before him. He is shy, sensitive, the reverse of every thing 
coarse, vulgar, obtrusive, and common-place. He would fain 
“shuffle off this mortal coil,” and his spirit clothes itself in the 
garb of elder times, homelier, but more durable. He is borne 
along with no pompous paradoxes, shines in no glittering tinsel of 
a fashionable phraseology; is neither fop, nor sophist. He has 
none of the turbulence or froth of new-fangled opinions. His 
style runs pure and clear, though it may often take an under- 
ground course, or be conveyed through old-fashioned conduit- 
pipes. Mr. Lamb does not court popularity, nor strut in gaudy 
plumes, but shrinks from every kind of ostentatious and obvious 
pretension into the retirement of his own mind. 


The self-applauding bird, the peacock see: — 
Mark what a sumptuous pharisee is he! 
Meridian sun-beams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold: 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 
His measured step were governed by his ear: 
And seems to say —‘ Ye meaner fowl, give place, 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace!” 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes, 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes. 

He, Christian-like, retreats with modest mien 
To the close copse or far sequestered green, 
And shines without desiring to be seen. 


These lines well describe the modest and delicate beauties of 
Mr. Lamb’s writings, contrasted with the lofty and vain-glorious 
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pretensions of some of his contemporaries. This gentleman is 
not one of those who pay all their homage to the prevailing idol: 
he thinks that 


Newborn gauds are made and moulded of things past, 


nor does he 


Give to dust that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 


His convictions “do not in broad rumor lie,” nor are they “set 
off to the world in the glistering foil” of fashion; but “ live and 
breathe aloft in those pure eyes, and perfect judgment of all- 
seeing time.” Mr. Lamb rather affects and is tenacious of the 
obscure and remote: of that which rests on its own intrinsic and 
silent merit; which scorns all alliance, or even the suspicion of 
owing any thing to noisy clamour, to the glare of circumstances. 
There is a fine tone of chiaro-scuro, a moral perspective in his 
writings. He delights to dwell on that which is fresh to the eye 
of memory; he yearns after and covets what soothes the frailty of 
human nature. That touches him most nearly which is with- 
drawn to a certain distance, which verges on the borders of 
oblivion: — that piques and provokes his fancy most, which is hid 
from a superficial glance. ‘That which, though gone by, is still 
remembered, is in his view more genuine, and has given more 
“ vital signs that it will live,” than a thing of yesterday, that may 
be forgotten to-morrow. Death has in this sense the spirit of 
life in it; and the shadowy has to our author something substantial 
in it. Ideas savour most of reality in his mind; or rather his 
imagination loiters on the edge of each, and a page of his writings 
recalls to our fancy the stramger on the grate, fluttering in its 
dusky tenuity, with its idle superstition and hospitable welcome! 
Mr. Lamb has a distaste to new faces, to new books, to new 
buildings, to new customs. He is shy of all imposing appear- 
ances, of all assumptions of self-importance, of all adventitious 
ornaments, of all mechanical advantages, even to a nervous excess. 
It is not merely that he does not rely upon or ordinarily avail 
himself of them; he holds them in abhorrence, he utterly abjures 
and discards them, and places a great gulph between him and 
them. He disdains all the vulgar artifices of authorship, all the 
cant of criticism, and helps to notoriety. He has no grand swell- 
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ing theories to attract the visionary and the enthusiast, no passing 
topics to allure the thoughtless and the vain. He evades the 
present, he mocks the future. His affections revert to and settle 
on the past, but then, even this must have something personal and 
local in it to interest him deeply and thoroughly; he pitches his 
tent in the suburbs of existing manners; brings down the account 
of character to the few straggling remains of the last generation; 
seldom ventures beyond the bills of mortality, and occupies that 
nice point between egotism and disinterested humanity. No one 
makes the tour of our southern metropolis, or describes the man- 
ners of the last age, so well as Mr. Lamb —with so fine, and 
yet so formal an air — with such vivid obscurity, with such arch 
piquancy, such picturesque quaintness, such smiling pathos. How 
admirably he has sketched the former inmates of the South-Sea 
House; what “ fine fretwork he makes of their double and single 
entries! ” With what a firm, yet subtle pencil he has embodied 
Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist! How notably he embalms a bat- 
tered deau; how delightfully an amour, that was cold forty years 
ago, revives in his pages! With what well-disguised humour, he 
introduces us to his relations, and how freely he serves up his 
friends! Certainly, some of his portraits are fixtures, and will do 
to hang up as lasting and lively emblems of human infirmity. 
Then there is no one who has so sure an ear for “the chimes at 
midnight,” not even excepting Mr. Justice Shallow; nor could 
Master Silence himself take his “‘ cheese and pippins” with a 
more significant and satisfactory air. With what a gusto Mr. 
Lamb describes the inns and courts of law, the Temple and Gray’s- 
Inn, as if he had been a student there for the last two hundred 
years, and had been as well acquainted with the person of Sir 
Francis Bacon as he is with his portrait or writings! It is hard 
to say whether St. John’s Gate is connected with more intense and 
authentic associations in his mind, as a part of old London Wall, 
or as the frontispiece (time out of mind) of, the Gentleman's 
Magazine. He haunts Watling-street like a gentle spirit; the 
avenues to the play-houses are thick with panting recollections, 
and Christ’s-Hospital still breathes the balmy breath of infancy in 
his description of it! Whittington and his Cat are a fine hallu- 
cination for Mr. Lamb’s historic Muse, and we believe he never 
heartily forgave a certain writer who took the subject of Guy 
Faux out of his hands. ‘The streets of London are his fairy-Jand, 
teeming with wonder, with life and interest to his retrospective 
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glance, as it did to the eager eye of childhood; he has contrived 
to weave its tritest traditions into a bright and endless romance! 
Mr. Lamb’s taste in books is also fine, and it is peculiar. It is 
not the worse for a little idiosyncrasy. He does not go deep into 
the Scotch novels, but he is at home in Smollett or Fielding. He 
is little read in Junius or Gibbon, but no man can give a better 
account of Burton’s Amatomy of Melancholy, or Sir Thomas 
Brown’s Urn-Burial, or Fuller’s Worthies, or John Bunyan’s Holy 
War. No one is more unimpressible to a specious declamation; no 
one relishes a recondite beauty more. His admiration of Shake- 
speare and Milton does not make him despise Pope; and he can 
read Parnell with patience, and Gay with delight. His taste in 
French and German literature is somewhat defective; nor has he 
made much progress in the science of Political Economy or other 
abstruse studies, though he has read vast folios of controversial 
divinity, merely for the sake of the intricacy of style, and to save 
himself the pain of thinking. Mr. Lamb is a good judge of prints 
and pictures. His admiration of Hogarth does credit to both, 
particularly when it is considered that Leonardo da Vinci is his 
next greatest favourite, and that his love of the actual does not 
proceed from a want of taste for the ideal. His worst fault is an 
over-eagerness of enthusiasm, which occasionally makes him take 
a surfeit of his highest favourites. — Mr. Lamb excels in familiar 
conversation almost as much as in writing, when his modesty does 
not overpower his self-possession. He is as little of a proser as 
possible, but he J/urts out the finest wit and sense in the world. 
He keeps a good deal in the back-ground at first, till some ex- 
cellent conceit pushes him forward, and then he abounds in whim 
and pleasantry. There is a primitive simplicity and self-denial 
about his manners; and a Quakerism in his personal appearance, 
which is, however, relieved by a fine Titian head, full of dumb 
eloquence! Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those, who 
know him. His character is equally singular and amiable. He 
is endeared to his friends not less by his foibles than his virtues; 
he ensures their esteem by the one, and does not wound their 
self-love by the other. He gains ground in the opinion of others, 
by making no advances in his own. We easily admire genius where 
the diffidence of the possessor makes our acknowledgment of 
merit seem like a sort of patronage, or act of condescension, as we 
willingly extend our good offices where they are not exacted as 
obligations, or repaid with sullen indifference. — The style of the 
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Essays of Elia is liable to the charge of a certain mannerism. His 
sentences are cast in the mould of old authors; his expressions are 
borrowed from them; but his feelings and observations are gen- 
uine and original, taken from actual life, or from his own breast; 
and he may be said (if any one can) “to have coined his heart 
for jests,’ and to have split his brain for fine distinctions! Mr. 
Lamb, from the peculiarity of his exterior and address as an 
author, would probably never have made his way by detached and 
independent efforts; but, fortunately for himself and others, he 
has taken advantage of the Periodical Press, where he has 
been stuck into notice, and the texture of his compositions is 
assuredly fine enough to bear the broadest glare of popularity that 
has hitherto shone upon them. Mr. Lamb’s literary efforts have 
procured him civic honours (a thing unheard of in our times), 
and he has been invited, in his character of Elia, to dine at a 
select party with the Lord Mayor. We should prefer this dis- 
tinction to that of being poet-laureat. We would recommend to 
Mr. Waithman’s perusal (if Mr. Lamb has not anticipated us) 
the Rosamond Gray and the John Woodvil of the same author, as 
an agreeable relief to the noise of a City feast, and the heat of 
city elections. A friend, a short time ago, quoted some lines* 
from the last-mentioned of these works, which meeting Mr. God- 
win’s eye, he was so struck with the beauty of the passage, and 
with a consciousness of having seen it before, that he was uneasy 
till he could recollect where, and after hunting in vain for it in 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other not unlikely places, 
sent to Mr. Lamb to know if he could help him to the author! 


1 The description of the sports in the forest: 


To see the sun to bed and to arise, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, etc. [Hazlitt’s note.] 
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LEIGH HUNT 


JoHN Henry LeicH Hunt was born at Southgate, Middlesex, 
October 19, 1794. “I call myself in every sense of the word,” he 
said in his delightful Autobiography, “a son of mirth and melan- 
choly. And, indeed, as I do not remember to have ever seen my 
mother smile, except in sorrowful tenderness, so my father’s shouts 
of laughter are now ringing in my ears.” From these emotional 
parents, who came from Philadelphia to London, where his father 
gave up the bar for the pulpit, young Hunt inherited a temperament 
which he afterward aptly described as “tropical.” Like Lamb and 
Coleridge, both of whom preceded him, he was a Christ’s Hospital 
boy and spent eight years in the famous old London school. Al- 
though a deputy-Grecian, he did not take heartily to the classics, but 
spent his youthful enthusiasm upon English literature, particularly 
the poets, and more particularly Spenser, who remained the literary 
passion of a life-time. ‘‘ Themes, or prose essays,” he says, “ I wrote 
so badly, that the master was in the habit of contemptuously crump- 
ling them up in his hand and calling out, ‘ Here, children, there is some- 
thing to amuse you!’” As a boy, no less than as a man, Hunt lived 
a good deal apart, in a book-made world of his own imagination, 
where every brook was a fairy stream and every landscape a bit of 
Arcadia. His school days ended in 1799, and for some years there- 
after London was his university, in which he now became an enthusi- 
astic young urbanite, haunting the book-stalls and theaters, writing 
verses, and “reading everything that was readable.” He was for a 
time assistant to his eldest brother, an attorney, and later a clerk in 
the War-Office; but, like many another young man dreaming of 
authorship, his heart was in his books. Besides the poets, he read 
the novelists and historians; he read Addison and Steele, and John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets; he found Goldsmith an enchantment, and 
he fell voraciously upon Voltaire, the arch-wit of Europe. He wrote 
verses without number, a collection of which his father, with more 
pride than wisdom, published in 1801 as Juvenilia, He began _ his 
long career as a prose writer in 1804, with a series of papers called 
“The Traveller,” which appeared in a paper of that name. Shortly 
after, he wrote theatrical notices for The News, a journal set_up 
by his brother John. A number of these articles were gathered into 
a volume of Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 
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Theatres, published in 1807. Thus by his twenty-third year Leigh 
Hunt was already an author, with a very considerable reputation. 
In 1808 he joined his brother John in the establishment of The 
Examiner, a Sunday weekly, “upon Politics, Domestic Economy, and 
Theatricals,”— John being the publisher and himself the editor. 
The publication very shortly stood out as one of the best London 
newspapers, notable for its liberal views, its bold attacks upon abuses, 
and its independence of all party influence. Everybody read it and 
its editor became a kind of oracle for many of the liberals of the 
period, particularly, the younger, among whom was Shelley, who 
spoke of Hunt “as one of the most fearless enlighteners of the public 
mind at the present time.” The Hunts were prosecuted four times 
by the government for libellous articles, the last prosecution (on 
account of the famous attack upon the Prince Regent) being successful. 
The brothers were fined £500 each and imprisoned for two years, — 
Leigh Hunt in Horsemonger Lane prison, Sussex. Even. here his 
irrepressible optimism did not desert him. His wife and children 
joined him and he surrounded himself with books and flowers and 
bric-a-brac, until Charles Lamb declared that “there was no such 
other room except in a fairy tale.” Friends visited him, — Moore, 
Byron, Bentham, Hazlitt, and, most constantly, the Lambs, — and 
he read and wrote with fuller freedom then he ever enjoyed before 
or after. When released from prison Hunt lived in various parts of 
London until 1821. He kept up his work on The Examiner, and 
published a number of poems, including The Story of Rimini (1816). 
It was at this period that he came into intimate relations with both 
Keats and Shelley, his acquaintance with Shelley ripening into the 
closest friendship. Desiring to find an outlet for more purely literary 
material than could be put into The Examiner, the Hunts had set up 
in 1810 a quarterly called The Reflector, which had run through 
four members only; and now in 1819 they started a weekly periodical 
called The Indicator, which was to have “nothing temporary what- 
soever in it.” For this paper (which ran for two years) Hunt wrote 
many of his best essays; but his health broke down under the strain 
and he decided to accept Shelley’s invitation to join him in Italy. 
Byron had proposed to Shelley that Hunt should come out to Pisa 
and unite with them in a periodical work “in which each of the 
contracting parties should publish all their original compositions and 
share the profits.” Hunt took to the idea with enthusiasm: “we will 
divide the world between us, like the Triumvirate,’ he wrote to 
Shelley. He reached Italy in June, 1822, and spent only a few days 
with Shelley when the poet was drowned in a storm off Leghorn. 
Hunt was left in a bad situation, without funds and with Byron 
unfriendly. The Liberal was started, however, and dragged on for 
a year. Hunt remained in Italy until 1825, when he returned to 
England on money advanced by the publisher Colburn, for whom he 
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wrote the only indiscreet book of his life, Lord Byron and His Con- 
temporaries (1828). He now settled down in London as a journal- 
istic essayist, or rather as a literary factotum. He edited one paper 
after another, — The Companion, The Tatler, The London Journal; 
and in 1840 he produced a successful play, The Legend of Florence. 
As the years went on, he spent much of his time in making anthologies 
or in re-editing old work, published as follows: The Seer (1840-41) ; 
Poetical Works (1844); Wit and Humor (1846); Men, Women, 
and Books (1847); The Town (1848); A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla (1848); A Book for a Corner (1849). His Auto- 
biography, perhaps of all his writings the one destined to live the 
longest, was published in 1850. His last years were relieved from 
financial strain by a pension from the Shelley family, and one from 
the government; and when he died in 1859, weary and ready to 
withdraw from the stage, he was proably the best loved man of 
letters in England. 

Hunt was a link between two generations of great writers. A 
friend of Lamb and Hazlitt, of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, he lived 
to welcome the great Victorians who came later, — Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Carlyle, Dickens and Thackeray. His services to litera- 
ture and to men of letters have too often been lost sight of in the 
cloud of dust that has been raised about his name as the head of the 
Cockney School of writers. He was, it is true, a man of many 
foibles. He was “of the town, towny,” and had in him “a taint 
of cockneyism,” as Lord Byron cynically observed. His nature was 
more than touched with sentimentalism, with a love of soft things, 
and with a certain indolent indifference or helplessness with respect 
to the ordinary affairs of life, suggested in Carlyle’s allusion to his 
home as a “poetical Tinkerdom.” Hostile reviewers described him 
as a foppish person, dawdling about his house in figured dressing- 
gown and red slippers, sipping tea and writing sonnets,— the very 
picture of a sentimental epicure. “He sticks an artificial rosebud 
in his button-hole in the midst of winter,” said Blackwood’s. ‘“ He 
wears no neckcloth, and cuts his hair in imitation of Petrarch.” 
Hunt, however, survived the sneers of his enemies, many of whom 
lived to change their minds toward him, for they came to realize 
that a man of his accomplishment deserved a grateful recognition in 
the republic of letters. His pen was indeed useful in many fields. 
“JT was one of the few journalists,” he said with perfect truth, “ who 
kept alive the little taper of Reform when everybody was attempting 
to blow it out.” He introduced both Keats and Shelley to the public, 
publishing and praising their work in The Examiner. He revived 
the light periodical essay of the Spectator type, which had nearly 
expired under the heavy hand of Johnson, and he thus opened a way 
for the genius of Lamb and Hazlitt. “He was the first writer of 
any note,” says Mr. William Archer, “who made it his business to 
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see and report upon all the principal theatrical events of the day.” 
And it would be difficult to name another man of his time who did 
so much as Leigh Hunt to interpret and popularize literature, chiefly 
poetry; for while his taste was not deep, it was on the whole 
remarkably catholic and sound. 

His whole existence was essentially literary, as his son has pointed 
out, and in the routine of life he almost thought in the slang of the 
library. He read constantly and his reading was probably wider and 
more varied than that of any other man in his circle. “I have never 
stepped out-of-doors,” he said in a characteristic description of him- 
self, “without a book in my hand, mostly a volume of Spenser or 
Milton; and whenever I came to a stile, there I sat for a quarter of 
an hour, with my back dropped round, and my legs dangling, in 
order to enjoy the complicated luxury of resting limbs, a cooling air, 
a fanciful passage, and the sense of being wrapped up in a rural 
landscape.” This love of books and “ ruralities,’ no less than a love 
of his fellow-men, was a matter of temperament and philosophy with 
Hunt. In spite of many disappointments and sorrows, of which he 
had his full share, there was in him an inextinguishable optimism, 
perhaps more suitably called cheeriness, which diffused a pleasant 
warmth and sunshine through all his work. He deliberately looked 
upon the world, both of men and of books, as containing infinitely 
more beauty and goodness than ugliness and vice, if men but had 
eyes to see and hearts to believe. Perhaps the truest tribute ever paid 
to the really fine traits in his nature, as man and author, is that by 
Lamb: “he is the most cordial-minded man I ever knew, and match- 
less as a fireside companion.” 

Nothing is more natural than that such a man should long for the 
immortality of the printed page and should regard authorship as the 
top-notch of human achievement. Writing with Hunt was a pro- 
fession in a sense which it never was with Lamb or Hazlitt. From 
boyhood to old age, he lived with pen in hand, ever ready to turn 
to account his newest fancies or his latest gleanings from some old 
book. It was natural, too, considering his special aptitudes, that he 
should find in the wide ranges of the essay his most congenial field 
for expression in prose; since his mind was wholly incapable of. the 
concentration and imaginative grasp essential to sustained narrative or 
exposition, — to say nothing of the essay itself considered as a 
medium for the passionate broodings of intense and reflective natures. 
Taking his prose from first to last, its faults are indeed all too 
obvious and have been justly censured again and again. His earliest 
no less than his latest writings were apt to have in them more than 
a suggestion of “elderly juvenilities,” of which the author was him- 
self clearly conscious; and his worst manner as an essayist has perhaps 
nowhere been better hit off than in the descriptive phrase (again his 
own), “gay, and vernal, and daffodilian.’ As such a phrase sug- 
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gests, there was too often in his way of deliverance something feebly 
colloquial, or chatty, such as brought down upon him the reproof 
of the severe and formal Edinburgh Reviewers, Napier, Jeffrey, and 
Macaulay. Hunt, moreover, suffers by comparison with his great 
contemporaries, Hazlitt and Lamb; his essays have not the prodigious 
vitality and brilliance of the one, nor the magical individuality of the 
other. They are editorial rather than intimate, and what is revealed 
is not the heart of a friend so much as the genial face and voice of a 
much-travelled companion, who would point out the good things 
abundantly strewn along the common way of life. 

Hunt as an essayist belongs, in truth, to the tradition of Addison 
and Steele. He wrote, as they did, on homely, everyday topics; he 
wrote to instruct and to diffuse pleasure; he wrote, finally, not for a 
small group of literary folk, but for a wide circle of general readers 
who, like the readers of light magazines and newspapers to-day, wished 
something agreeable and entertaining and not too serious or too 
heavily burdened with information. He took upon himself the part 
of the “ spectator”, or rather the “ indicator”’, who should show to 
his readers how much interest and charm there was in the common- 
place things before their eyes. The poetry of life for him, as for 
Keats, was never dead. And, accordingly, fortified by his wide and 
well-chosen reading, his easy and (at its best) altogether agreeable 
style, and his charming humanity, Hunt made it his mission to write 
essays on all manner of subjects, — flowers, birds, animals at the zoo, 
weather, fashions, customs, mythology, fairy-lore, books and authors; 
not omitting a good deal about himself, and seldom failing to 
sprinkle his paragraphs plentifully with quotations from the poets, 
old and new. The essays he wrote are gossipy and superficial, if 
the reader will; but there is a grace and warmth about them, a cheer- 
fulness as of the family fireside, not less rare in literature than in 
life, that will keep them alive, it is to be hoped, for some generations 
yet to come. For we can ill afford to lose the kindly presence of so 
companionable a soul, one that heartily loved the best things him- 
self and knew so well how to share his enjoyment of them with his 
fellows. 


COLOUR 


In this beloved, beautiful, but sometimes foggy, and too often 
not very brilliant country of ours, we are not fond enough of 
colours, —not fond enough of a beauty of which Nature her- 
self is evidently very fond, and with which, like all the rest of 
her beauties, it is the business of civilized man to adorn and im- 
prove his own well-being. The summer season is a good time 
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for becoming acquainted with them, for it is then we see them 
best, and may acquire a relish for them against the insipidity of 
winter. We remember a dyer in Genoa, who used to hang out 
his silks upon a high wall opposite his shop, where they shone 
with such lustre under the blue sky (we particularly remember 
some yellow ones) that it was a treat to pass that way. You 
hailed them at a distance, like 


another sun 
Risen at noonday; 


or as if Nature herself had been making some draperies out of 
buttercups, and had just presented the world with the phenomenon. 
It is the blue sky and clear air of their native land which have 
made the Italian painters so famous for colouring; and Rubens 
and Watteau, like wise men, saw the good of transferring 
the beauty to the less fortunate climate of Flanders. One of 
the first things that attracted our notice in Italy was a red cap 
on the head of a boatman. In England, where nobody else wears 
such a cap, we should have thought of a butcher; in Italy the 
sky set it off to such advantage, that it reminded us of a scarlet 
bud. 

The Puritans, who did us a great deal of good, helped to do 
this harm for us. They degraded material beauty and gladness, 
as if essentially hostile to what was spiritually estimable; whereas 
the desirable thing is to show the compatibility of both, and 
vindicate the hues of the creation. Thus the finest colours in 
men’s dresses have at last come almost exclusively to livery foot- 
men and soldiers. A soldier’s wife, or a market-woman, is the 
only female that ventures to wear a scarlet cloak; and we have a 
favourite epithet of vituperation, gaudy, which we bestow upon 
all colours that do not suit our melancholy. It is sheer want of 
heart and animal spirits. We were not always so. Puritanism, 
and wars, and debts, and the Dutch succession, and false ideas 
of utility, have all conspired to take gladness out of our eye- 
sight, as well as jollity out of our pockets. We shall recover a 
better taste, and we trust exhibit it to better advantage than 
before; but we must begin by having faith in as many good things 
as possible, and not think ill of any one of Heaven’s means of 
making us cheerful, because in itself it is cheerful. “If a 
merry meeting is to be wished,” says the man in Shakespeare, 
“may God prohibit it.” So, the more obviously cheerful and 
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desirable anything is, the more we seem to beg the question in its 
disfavour. Reds, and yellows, and bright blues are “ gaudy”; 
we must have nothing but browns, and blacks, and drab-colour, 
or stone. Earth is not of this opinion; nor the heavens either. 
Gardens do not think so; nor the fields, nor the skies, nor the 
mountains, nor dawn, nor sunset, nor light itself, which is made 
of colours, and holds them always ready in its crystal quiver, to 
shoot forth and divide into loveliness. The beautiful attracts the 
beautiful. Colours find homes of colour. To red go the red 
rays, and to purple the purple. The rainbow reads its beauteous 
lecture in the clouds, showing the sweet division of the hues; 
and the mechanical “ philosopher,” as he calls himself, smiles 
with an air of superiority, and thinks he knows all about it, because 
the division is made. 

The little child, like the real philosopher, 4ows more, for his 
“heart leaps up,” and he acknowledges a glad mystery. He 
feels the immensity of what he does zot know; and though the 
purely mechanical-minded man admits that such immensity 
exists with regard to himself, he does not feel it as the child or 
the wiser man does, and therefore he does not truly perceive — 
does not thoroughly take it into his consciousness. He talks and 
acts as if he had come to the extent of his knowledge — and he 
has so. But beyond the dry line of knowledge lies beauty, and 
all of which is beautiful in hope, and exalting in imagination, 

We feel as if there were a moral as well as material beauty in 
colour, —an inherent gladness, —an intention on the part of 
Nature to share with us a pleasure felt by herself. Colours are 
the smiles of Nature. When they are extremely smiling, and 
break forth into other beauty besides, they are her laughs, as in 
the flowers. The “ laughing flowers,” says the poet; and it is 
the business of the poet to feel truths beyond the proof of the 
mechanician. Nature, at all events, humanly speaking, is mani- 
festly very fond of colour, for she has made nothing without it. 
Her skies are blue; her fields green; her waters vary with her 
skies; her animals, minerals, vegetables, are all coloured. She 
paints a great many of them in apparently superfluous hues, as if 
to show the dullest eye how she loves colour. The pride of the 
peacock, or some stately exhibition of a quality very like pride, 
is a singular matter of fact, evidently connected with it. Youth- 
ful beauty in the human being is partly made up of it. One of 
the three great arts with which Providence has adorned and 
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humanized the mind — Painting —is founded upon the love 
and imitation of it. And the magnificence of empire can find 
nothing more precious, either to possess or to be proud of wear- 
ing, than 


Fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 

May serve in peril of calamity 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


Bur a more wonderful bird comes in April than the swallow 
—the nightingale. How different from the other! He all so 
public, so restless, and so given up to his body; this all so hidden, 
so stationary, so full of soul! We hear him to singular advan- 
tage where we live. I verily believe that ours is the last house, 
near the metropolis, to the garden of which he comes. It is an 
old practice of mine, taught me by my father, who was a studi- 
ous cultivator of what he called “ nature’s medicine,” to open 
one of my chamber windows with the dawn of light, and so let 
in upon my last slumbers the virgin breath of the morning. 
Never shall I forget the first time I heard the nightingale in 
company with the dear creature who is the delight of my life. 
The tears come into my eyes to think of it. Is this from 
effeminacy? from weakness? Oh, God, no! It is from that 
secret sense we feel in us of the power of man to perceive and 
appreciate the wonderful beauty of the universe, mingled with an 
unconscious regret of our mortality —of the weakness and short- 
ness of our being, compared with the strength of our affections. 
But far was a tear from my eyes at the time. The fullness of 
the sweet burthen of beauty was on us, without the weight. 
Harriet heard the nightingale first. ‘ Hark!” said she. ‘The 
sound was not to be mistaken. It was one of those passages of his 
song, not the finest, but still exquisite and peculiar, in which he 
chucks out a series of his duller notes, as if for the pleasure of 
showing how rich he is in the common coin of his art, as well 
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as in the more precious. I rose and opened the window. ‘The 
most divine of all sounds rewarded us — that low, long-drawn, 
internal, liquid Jine of @ mote, the deepest and sweetest ever 
heard, for which it seems as if the bird resorted to the inner- 
most core of his soul, and meditated as he drew it along, over I 
know not what celestial darkness of delight. It is the meeting 
with the extreme of pleasure— with the gratitude which 
melancholy only can express. The sound mingled with our 
waking dreams, and heaven and earth seemed to enfold us in their 
blessing. 

Mr. Coleridge, in one of those sallies of his genius, in which 
he has so often startled and instructed one’s commonplaces, in- 
formed the world some time ago that it was wrong to designate 
the nightingale by the title “melancholy,” there being “in 
nature nothing melancholy”; and the song of the bird being 
full of quick, hurried, and lively notes, anything but sorrowful; 
in short, he concluded, we ought to say, not the melancholy, but 
the “merry nightingale.” 

I regret that I have not his beautiful lines by me to quote. 

The critics, at Mr. Coleridge’s direction, inquired into this 
matter, and pronounced him in the right; and it is now the 
fashion to say that the talk of the melancholy of the nightingale 
is an error, and that he is a very gay, laughing, merry fellow, 
who happens to be out of doors at night like other merry fellows, 
and is not a whit more given to pensiveness. 

Nevertheless, with submission, I think that the new notion is 
wrong, and that the nightingale of Milton, 


Most musical, most melancholy, 


is still the real nightingale, and that the old opinion will pre- 
vail. Not that the bird is sorrowful, as the ancient legend sup- 
posed, though many of his notes, especially considering the 
pauses between them, which give them an air of reflection, can 
never be considered as expressing pleasure by means of gaiety, 
much less mirth. There is no levity in the nightingale. We 
know not what complication of feelings may be mixed up in the 
mystery of his song; but we take it for granted, and allow that, 
upon the whole, it expresses a very great degree of pleasure. I 
grant that to the full. But the truth is, that this pleasure, being 
not only mixed up with an extreme of gravity, as I have just 
been showing, but bringing with it an idea of loneliness, and 
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coming at night-time, when the condition of the whole universe 
disposes us to meditation, the very pleasure, by the contrast, 
forces us more strongly upon the greater idea of the two; and 
hence the effect of the nightingale’s song has been justly pro- 
nounced to be melancholy. It may be allowed to Mr. Coleridge, 
that in some very energetic and comprehensive and final sense of 
the assertion, there is “ nothing melancholy in nature,” although 
to our limited faculties there may seem to be enough of it to con- 
tend with, as the world goes; but upon the same principle, melan- 
choly itself is not melancholy, and so we come round again to the 
natural opinion. Shakespeare has made one of his characters in T’he 
Merchant of Venice account partly for the reason why music gen- 
erally speaking, produces a serious impression — 


“Pm never merry” (says Jessica to Lorenzo) “ when I hear sweet 
music.” 


“The reason is” (says her lover) “ your spirits are attentive. 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood: — 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or an air of music catch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music.” 


And such, no doubt, is partly the case with all creatures 
capable of attending to musical sounds. But with the human 
being the consciousness is mixed up with a thousand unconscious 
feelings to the effect already mentioned. ‘There falls upon them 
a shadow of the great mystery of the universe. If a party of 
glee-singers were to become aware of a nightingale singing near 
them at one o’clock in the morning, and upon a pause in his song, 
were to strike up a jovial catch by way of answer, they would 
be thought in bad taste, and a parcel of simpletons. The feel- 
ing, in any real lover of music, would be serious — voluptuous, 
if you please, and enchanting, but still full of the gravity of 
voluptuousness — serious from its very pleasure. 
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Sprinc, while we are writing, is complete. The winds have 
done their work. The shaken air, well tempered and equalised, 
has subsided; the genial rains, however thickly they may come, 
do not saturate the ground beyond the power of the sun to dry 
it up again. There are clear crystal mornings; noons of blue 
sky and white cloud; nights, in which the growing moon seems 
to lie looking at the stars, like a young shepherdess at her flock. 
A few days ago she lay gazing in this manner at the solitary 
evening star, like Diana, on the slope of a valley, looking up at 
Endymion. His young eye seemed to sparkle out upon the 
world; while she, bending inwards, her hands behind her head, 
watched him with an enamoured dumbness. 

But this is the quiet of Spring. Its voices and swift move- 
ments have come back also. The swallow shoots by us, like an 
embodied ardour of the season. The glowing bee has his will 
of the honied flowers, grappling with them as they tremble. 
We have not yet heard the nightingale or the cuckoo; but we | 
can hear them with our imagination, and enjoy them through the 
content of those who have. 

Then the young green. This is the most apt and perfect mark 
of the season—the true issuing forth of the Spring. The 
trees and bushes are putting forth their crisp fans; the lilac is 
loaded with buds; the meadows are thick with the bright young 
grass, running into sweeps of white and gold with the daisies and 
buttercups. The orchards announce their riches, in a shower 
of silver blossoms. The earth in fertile woods is spread with 
yellow and blue carpets of primroses, violets, and hyacinths, over 
which the birch-trees, like stooping nymphs, hang with their 
thickening hair. Lilies-of-the valley, stocks, columbines, lady- 
smocks, and the intensely red peony which seems to anticipate the 
full glow of summer-time, all come out to wait upon the season, 
like fairies from their subterraneous palaces. 

Who is to wonder that the idea of love mingles itself with 
that of this cheerful and kind time of the year, setting aside 
even common associations? It is not only its youth, and beauty, 
and budding life, and “the passion of the groves,’ that exclaim 
with the poet, 
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Let those love now, who never loved before; 
And those who always loved, now love the more. 


All our kindly impulses are apt to have more sentiment in them 
than the world suspects; and it is by fetching out this sentiment, 
and making it the ruling association, that we exalt the impulse 
into generosity and refinement, instead of degrading it, as is too 
much the case, into what is selfish, and coarse, and pollutes all 
our systems. One of the greatest inspirers of love is gratitude — 
not merely on its common grounds, but gratitude for pleasures, 
whether consciously or unconsciously conferred. Thus we are 
thankful for the delight given us by a kind and sincere faces 
and if we fall in love with it, one great reason is, that we long 
to return what we have received. The same feeling has a con- 
siderable influence in the love that has been felt for men of 
talents, whose persons or address have not been much calculated 
to inspire it. In spring-time, joy awakens the heart: with joy 
awakes gratitude and nature; and in our gratitude we return, on 
its own principle of participation, the love that has been shown 
us. 

This association of ideas renders solitude in spring, and 
solitude in winter, two very different things. In the latter, we 
are better content to bear the feelings of the season by ourselves: 
in the former, they are so sweet as well as so overflowing, that we 
long to share them. Shakespeare, in one of his sonnets, describes 
himself as so identifying the beauties of the Spring with the 
thought of his absent mistress, that he says he forgot them in 
their own character, and played with them only as with her 
shadow. See how exquisitely he turns a commonplace into this 
fancy; and what a noble, brief portrait of April he gives us at 
the beginning. There is indeed a wonderful mixture of soft- 
ness and strength in almost every one of the lines. 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything; 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 
Yet not the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
. Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose: 
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They were but sweet, but patterns of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those, 
Yet seemed it winter still; and, you away, 
As with your shadow, I with these did play. 


Shakespeare was fond of alluding to April. He did not allow 
May to have all his regard, because she was richer. Perdita, 
crowned with flowers, in the Winters Tale, is beautifully 
compared to 
Flora, 
Peering in April’s front. 


There is a line in one of his sonnets, which, agreeably to the 
image he had in his mind, seems to strike up in one’s face, hot 
and odorous, like perfume in a censer. 


In process of the seasons have I seen 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned. ° 


His allusions to Spring are numerous in proportion. We all 
know the song containing that fine line, fresh from the most 
brilliant of pallets:-— 


When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


We owe a long debt of gratitude to the daisy; and we take 
this opportunity of discharging a millionth part of it. If we 
undertook to pay it all, we should have had to write such a book 
as is never very likely to be written—a journal of numberless happy 
hours in childhood, kept with the feelings of an infant and the 
pen of aman. For it would take, we suspect, a depth of delight 
and a subtlety of words to express even the vague joy of infancy, 
such as our learned departures from natural wisdom would find 
it more difficult to put together, than criticism and comfort, or 
an old palate and a young relish. — But knowledge is the widen- 
ing and the brightening road that must conduct us back to the 
joys from which it led us; and which it is destined perhaps to 
secure and extend. We must not quarrel with its asperities, when 
we can help. 

We do not know the Greek name of the daisy, nor do the 
dictionaries inform us; and we are not at present in the way of 
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consulting books that might. We always like to see what the 
Greeks say to these things, because they had a sentiment in their 
enjoyments. The Latins called the daisy Bellis or Bellus, as 
much as to say Nice One. With the French and Italians it has 
the same name as a Pearl — Marguerite, Margarita, or, by way 
of endearment, Margheretina. The same word was the name 
of a woman, and occasioned infinite intermixtures of compli- 
ment about pearls, daisies, and fair mistresses. Chaucer, in his 
beautiful poem of the Flower and the Leaf, which is evidently 
imitated from some French poetess, says, 


And at the laste there began anon 

A lady for to sing right womanly 

A bargaret in praising the daisie, 

For as me thought among her notes sweet, 
She said “Si douset est la Margarete.” 


“The Margaret is so sweet.” Our Margaret, however, in this 
allegorical poem, is undervalued in comparison with the laurel; 
yet Chaucer perhaps was partly induced to translate it on account 
of its making the figure that it does; for he has informed us 
more than once, in a very particular manner, that it was his 
favourite flower. He says that he finds it ever new, and that he 
shall love it till his ‘‘ heart dies”; and afterwards, with a natural 
picture of his resting on the grass, 


Adown full softeley I gan to sink, 
And leaning on my elbow and my side, 
The long day I shope me for to abide 
For nothing else, and I shall not lie, 
But for to look upon the daisie; 

That well by reason men it call may 
The daisie, or else the eye of day. 


This etymology, which we have no doubt is the real one, is 
repeated by Ben Jonson, who takes occasion to spell the word 
“ days-eyes” adding, with his usual tendency to overdo a matter 
of learning, 

Days-eyes, and the lippes of cows; 


videlicet, cowslips: which is a disentanglement of compounds, in 
the style of our pleasant parodists, 





Puddings of the plum, 
And fingers of the lady. 
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Mr. Wordsworth introduces his homage to the daisy with a 
passage from George Wither; which, as it is an old favourite of 
ours, and extremely applicable both to this article and our whole 
work, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of repeating. It 
is the more interesting, inasmuch as it was written in prison, 
where the freedom of the author’s opinions had thrown him. 
He is speaking of his Muse, or Imagination. 

Her divine skill taught me this; 

That from everything I saw 

I could some instruction draw, 

And raise pleasure to the height 

From the meanest object’s sight. 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustelling; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread 

Shut, when Titan goes to bed; 

Or a shady bush or tree; 

She could more infuse in me, 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 


Mr. Wordsworth undertakes to patronise the Celandine, because 
nobody else will notice it; which is a good reason. But though 
he tells us, in a startling piece of information, that 


Poets, vain men in their mood, 
Travel with the multitude, 


yet he falls in with his old brethren of England and Normandy, 
and becomes loyal to the daisy. 

Mr. Wordsworth calls the daisy “an unassuming commonplace 
of Nature,” which it is; and he praises it very becomingly for 
discharging its duties so cheerfully, in that universal character. 
But we cannot agree with him in thinking that it has a “‘ homely 
face.” Not that we should care if it had; for homeliness does 
not make ugliness; but we appeal ta everybody, whether it is 
proper to say this of Ja belle Marguerite. In the first place, its 
shape is very pretty and slender, but not too much so. ‘Then it 
has a boss of gold, set round and irradiated with silver points. 
Its yellow and fair white are in so high a taste of contrast, that 
Spenser has chosen the same colours for a picture of Leda reposing: 

Oh wondrous skill and sweet wit of the man! 


That her in daffodillies sleeping laid, 
From scorching heat her dainty limbs to shade. 
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It is for the same reason that the daisy, being chiefly white, 
makes such a beautiful show in company with the buttercup. 
But this is not all; for look at the back, and you find its fair 
petals blushing with a most delightful red. And how compactly 
and delicately is the neck set in green! Belle et douce 
Marguerite, aimable seur du rot Kimgcup, we would tilt 
for thee with a hundred pens, against the stoutest poet that did 
not find perfection in thy cheek. 

But here somebody may remind us of the Spring showers and 
what drawbacks they are upon going into the fields. — Not at 
all so, when the Spring is really confirmed, and the showers but 
April-like and at intervals. Let us turn our imaginations to the 
bright side of Spring, and we shall forget the showers. You see 
they have been forgotten just this moment. Besides, we are 
not likely to stray too far into the fields; and if we should, are 
there not hats, bonnets, barns, cottages, elm-trees, and good wills? 
We may make these things zests, if we please, instead of 
drawbacks. 


WALKS HOME BY NIGHT: WATCHMEN. 


Te readers of these our lucubrations need not be informed 
that we keep no carriage. The consequence is, that being visi- 
tors of the theatre, and having some inconsiderate friends who 
grow pleasanter and pleasanter till one in the morning, we are 
great walkers home by night; and this has made us great acquaint- 
ances of watchmen, moonlight, 2ud-light, and other accompani- 
ments of that interesting hour. Luckily we are fond of a walk 
by night. It does not always do us good; but that is not the 
fault of the hour, but our own, who ought to be stouter; and 
therefore we extract what good we can out of our necessity, with 
becoming temper. It is a remarkable thing in nature, and one 
of the good-naturedest things we know of her, that the mere 
fact of looking about us, and being conscious of what is going on, 
is its own reward, if we do but notice it in good-humour. 
Nature is a great painter (and art and society are among her 
works), to whose minutest touches the mere fact of becoming alive 
is to enrich the stock of our enjoyments. 

We confess there are points liable to cavil in a walk home by 
night in February. Old umbrellas have their weak sides; and the 
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quantity of mud and rain may surmount the picturesque. Mis- 
taking a soft piece of mud for hard, and so filling your shoe 
with it, especially at setting out, must be acknowledged to be 
“aggravating.” But then you ought to have boots. There are 
sights, indeed, in the streets of London, which can be rendered 
pleasant by no philosophy; things too grave to be talked about in 
our present paper; but we must premise, that our walk leads us 
out of town, and through streets and suburbs of by no means the 
worst description. Even there we may be grieved if we will. 
The farther the walk into the country, the more tiresome we may 
choose to find it; and when we take it purely to oblige others, 
we must allow, as in the case of a friend of ours, that generosity 
itself on two sick legs may find limits to the notion of virtue being 
its own reward, and reasonably “ curse those comfortable people ” 
who, by the lights in their windows, are getting into their warm 
beds, and saying to one another, ‘‘ Bad thing to be out of doors 
to-night.” 

Supposing, then, that we are in a reasonable state of health and 
comfort in other respects, we say that a walk home at night has 
its merits, if you choose to meet with them. ‘The worst part of 
it is the setting out; the closing of the door upon the kind faces 
that part with you. But their words and looks, on the other hand, 
may set you well off. We have known a word last us all the 
way home, and a look make a dream of it. To a lover, for 
instance, no walk can be bad. He sees but one face in the rain 
and darkness; the same that he saw by the light in the warm room. 
This ever accompanies him, looking in his eyes; and if the most 
pitiable and spoilt face in the world should come between them, 
startling him with the saddest mockery of love, he would treat 
it kindly for her sake. But this is a begging of the question. A 
lover does not walk. He is sensible neither to the pleasures nor 
pains of walking. He treads on air; and in the thick of all that 
seems inclement has an avenue of light and velvet spread for him, 
like a sovereign prince. 

To resume, then, like men of this world. The advantage of a 
late hour is, that everything is silent and the people fast in their 
beds. This gives the whole world a tranquil appearance. Inani- 
mate objects are no calmer than passions and cares now seem to 
be, all laid asleep. ‘The human being is motionless as the house 
or the tree; sorrow is suspended; and you endeavour to think 
that love only is awake. Let not readers of true delicacy be 
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alarmed, for we mean to touch profanely upon nothing that ought 
to be sacred; and as we are for thinking the best on these 
occasions, it is of the best love we think; love of no heartless order, 
and such only as ought to be awake with the stars. 

As to cares and curtain-lectures, and such-like abuses of the 
tranquillity of night, we call to mind, for their sakes, all the 
sayings of the poets and others about “balmy sleep,” and the 
soothing of hurt minds, and the weariness of sorrow, which drops 
into forgetfulness. The great majority are certainly ‘‘ fast as a 
church ” by the time we speak of; and for the rest, we are among 
the workers who have been sleepless for their advantage; so we 
take out our license to forget them for the time being. The 
only thing that shall remind us of them is the red lamp, shining 
afar over the apothecary’s door; which, while it does so, reminds 
us also that there is help for them to be had. I see him now, the 
pale blinker suppressing ‘the conscious injustice of his anger at 
being aroused by the apprentice, and fumbling himself out of the 
house, in hoarseness and great-coat, resolved to make the sweetness 
of the Christmas bill indemnify him for the bitterness of the 
moment. 

But we shall be getting too much into the interior of the 
houses. By this time the hackney-coaches have all left the stands 
—a good symptom of their having got their day’s money. 
Crickets are heard, here and there, amidst the embers of some 
kitchen. A dog follows us. Will nothing make him “go 
along? ” We dodge him in vain; we run; we stand and “ hish! ” 
at him, accompanying the prohibition with dehortatory gestures, 
and an imaginary picking up of a stone. We turn again, and there 
he is vexing our skirts. He even forces us into an angry doubt 
whether he will not starve, if we do not let him go home with 
us. Now if we could but lame him without being cruel; or if 
we were only an overseer, or a beadle, or a dealer in dog-skin; or 
a political economist, to think dogs unnecessary. Oh! come, he 
has turned a corner, he has gone; we think we see him trotting 
off at a distance, thin and muddy, and our heart misgives us. 
But it was not our fault; we were not “hishing” at the time. 
His departure was lucky, for he had got our enjoyments into a 
dilemma; our “article”? would not have known what to do with 
him. These are the perplexities to which your sympathisers are 
liable. We resume our way, independent and alone; for we have 
no companion this time, except our never-to-be-forgotten and 
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ethereal companion, the reader. A real arm within another’s puts 
us out of the pale of walking that is to be made good. It is good 
already. A fellow-pedestrian is company — is the party you have 
left; you talk and laugh, and there is no longer anything to be 
contended with. But alone, and in bad weather, and with a long 
way to go, here is something for the temper and spirits to grapple 
with and turn to account; and accordingly we are booted and 
buttoned up, an umbrella over our heads, the rain pelting upon it, 
and the lamp-light shining in the gutters; “ mudshine,” as an 
artist of our acquaintance used to call it, with a gusto of reproba- 
tion. Now, walk cannot well be worse; and yet it shall be nothing 
if you meet it heartily. There is a pleasure in overcoming 
obstacles; mere action is something; imagination is more; and the 
spinning of the blood, and vivacity of the mental endeavour, act 
well upon one another, and gradually put you in a state of robust 
consciousness and triumph. Every time you set down your leg 
you have a respect for it. The umbrella is held in the hand like 
a roaring trophy. 

We are now reaching the country: the fog and rain are over; 
and we meet our old friends the watchmen, staid, heavy, indif- 
ferent, more coat than man, pondering, yet not pondering, old 
but not reverend, immensely useless. No; useless they are not; 
for the inmates of the house think them otherwise, and in that 
imagination they do good. We do not pity the watchmen as we 
used. Old age often cares little for regular sleep. They could 
not be sleeping perhaps if they were in their beds; and certainly 
they would not be earning. What sleep they get is perhaps 
sweeter in the watch-box,—a forbidden sweet; and they have a 
sense of importance, and a claim on the persons in-doors, which, 
together with the amplitude of their coating, and the possession of 
the box itself, make them feel themselves, not without reason, to 
be “somebody.” They are peculiar and official. ‘Tomkins is a 
cobbler as well as they; but then he is no watchman. He cannot 
speak to “things of night”; nor bid “any man stand in the 
king’s name.” He does not get fees and gratitude from the old, 
the infirm, and the drunken; nor “let gentlemen go”’; nor is he 
“4 parish-man.” The churchwardens don’t speak to him. If 
he put himself ever so much in the way of “the great plumber,” 
he would not say, “How do you find yourself, Tomkins? ” — 
“ An ancient and quiet watchman.” Such he was in the time of 
Shakespeare, and such he is now. Ancient, because he cannot 
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help it; and quiet, because he will not help it, if possible; his 
object being to procure quiet on all sides, his own included. For 
this reason he does not make too much noise in crying the hour, 
nor is offensively particular in his articulation. No man shall 
sleep the worse for him, out of a horrid sense of the word “ three.” 
The sound shall be three, four, or one, as suits their mutual 
convenience. 

Yet characters are to be found even among watchmen. They 
are not all mere coat, and lump, and indifference. By-the-way, 
what do they think of in general? How do they vary the 
monotony of their ruminations from one to two, and from two to 
three, and so on? Are they comparing themselves with the 
unofficial cobbler; thinking of what they shall have for dinner 
to-morrow; or what they were about six years ago; or that their 
lot is the hardest in the world, as insipid old people are apt to 
think, for the pleasure of grumbling; or that it has some advan- 
tages nevertheless, besides fees; and that if they are not in bed, 
their wife is? 

Of characters, or rather varieties among watchmen, we 
remember several. One was a Dandy Watchman, who used to 
ply at the top of Oxford Street, next the park. We called him 
the dandy, on account of his utterance. He had a mincing way 
with it, pronouncing the a in the word “ past” as it is in at, 
making a little preparatory hem before he spoke, and then bring- 
ing out his “ past ten” in a style of genteel indifference; as if, 
upon the whole, he was of that opinion. 

Another was the Metallic Watchman, who paced the same street 
towards Hanover Square, and had a clang in his voice like a trumpet. 
He was a voice and nothing else; but any difference is something 
in a watchman. 

A third, who cried the hour in Bedford Square, was remarkable 
in his calling for being abrupt and loud. ‘There was a fashion 
among his tribe just come up at that time, of omitting the words 
“past” and “o’clock,” and crying only the number of the hour. 
I know not whether a recollection I have of his performance one 
night is entire matter of fact, or whether any subsequent fancies 
of what might have taken place are mixed up with it; but my 
impression is, that as I was turning the corner into the square with 
a friend, and was in the midst of a discussion in which numbers 
were concerned, we were suddenly startled, as if in solution of 
it, by a brief and tremendous outcry of —Onez. This paragraph 
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ought to have been at the bottom of the page, and the word printed 
abruptly round the corner. 

A fourth watchman was a very singular phenomenon, a Reading 
Watchman. He had a book, which he read by the light of his 
lantern; and instead of a pleasant, gave you a very uncomfortable, 
idea of him. It seemed cruel to pitch amidst so many discom- 
forts and privations one who had imagination enough to wish to be 
relieved from them. Nothing but a sluggish vacuity befits a 
watchman. 

But the oddest of all was the Sliding Watchman. Think of 
walking up a street in the depth of a frosty winter, with long ice 
in the gutters, and sleet over head, and then figure to yourself a 
sort of bale of a man in white coming sliding towards you with a 
lantern in one hand, and an umbrella over his head. It was the 
oddest mixture of luxury and hardship, of juvenility and old age! 
But this looked agreeable. Animal spirits carry everything 
before them; and our invincible friend seemed a watchman for 
Rabelais. ‘Time was run at and butted by him like a goat. The 
slide seemed to bear him half through the night at once; he 
slipped from out of his box and his commonplaces at one rush of 
a merry thought, and seemed to say, “ Everything’s in imagina- 
tion; — here goes the whole weight of my office.” 

But we approach our home. How still the trees! How 
deliciously asleep the country! How beautifully grim and 
nocturnal this wooded avenue of ascent against the cold white 
sky! The watchmen and patrols, which the careful citizens have 
planted in abundance within a mile of their doors, salute us with 
their “ Good mornings”; — not so welcome as we pretend; for 
we ought not to be out so late; and it is one of the assumptions 
of these fatherly old fellows to remind us of it. Some fowls, 
who have made a strange roost in a tree, flutter as we pass them; 
— another pull up the hill, unyielding; a few strides on a level; 
and there is the light in the window, the eye of the warm soul 
of the house—one’s home. How particular, and yet how 
universal, is that word; and how surely does it deposit every one 
for himself in his own nest! 
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SLEEP 


Tus is an article for the reader to think of, when he or she is 
warm in bed, a little before he goes to sleep, the clothes at his 
ear, and the wind moaning in some distant crevice. 

“ Blessings,” exclaimed Sancho, “on him that first invented 
sleep! It wraps a man all round like a cloak.” It is a delicious 
moment certainly, that of being well nestled in bed, — and 
feeling that you shall drop gently to sleep. The good is to 
come, not past: the limbs have been just tired enough to render 
the remaining in one posture delightful: the labour of the day is 
done. A gentle failure of the perceptions comes creeping over 
one: — the spirit of consciousness disengages itself more and more, 
with slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detaching her hand 
from that of her sleeping child; ——the mind seems to have a 
balmy lid closing over it, like the eye; —’tis closing; —’tis more 
closing; —’tis closed. The mysterious spirit has gone to take its 
airy rounds, 

It is said that sleep is best before midnight: and Nature herself, 
with her darkness and chilling dews, informs us so. There is 
another reason for going to bed betimes: for it is universally 
acknowledged that lying late in the morning is a great shortener 
of life. At least, it is never found in company with longevity. 
It also tends to make people corpulent. But these matters belong 
rather to the subject of early rising, than of sleep. 

Sleep at a late hour in the morning is not half so pleasant as 
the more timely one. It is sometimes, however, excusable, espe- 
cially to a watchful or over-worked head; neither can we deny the 
seducing merits of “t’ other doze,” — the pleasing wilfulness of 
nestling in a new posture, when you know you ought to be up, 
like the rest of the house. But then you cut up the day and your 
sleep the next night. 

In the course of the day, few people think of sleeping, except 
after dinner; and then it is often rather a hovering and nodding 
on the borders of sleep, than a sleep itself. This is a privilege 
allowable, we think, to none but the old, or the sickly, or the 
very tired and careworn; and it should be well understood, before 
it is exercised in company. To escape into slumber from an 
argument; or to take it as an affair of course, only between you and 
your biliary duct; or to assent with involuntary nods to all that 
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you have just been disputing; is not so well: much less, to sit 
nodding and tottering beside a lady; or to be in danger of drop- 
ping your head into the fruit-plate or your host’s face; or of 
waking up and saying “ Just so” to the bark of a dog, or “ Yes, 
madam,” to the black at your elbow. 

Careworn people, however, might refresh themselves oftener 
with day-sleep than they do; if their bodily state is such as to dis- 
pose them to it. It is a mistake to suppose that all care is wakeful. 
People sometimes sleep, as well as wake, by reason of their sorrow. 
The difference seems to depend upon the nature of their tempera- 
ment; though in the most excessive cases, sleep is perhaps Nature’s 
never-failing remedy, as swooning is upon the rack. A person 
with jaundice in his blood shall lie down and go to sleep at noon- 
day, when another of a different complexion shall find his eyes 
as unclosable as a statue’s, though he has had no sleep for nights 
together. Without meaning to lessen the dignity of suffering, 
which has quite enough to do with its waking hours, it is this that 
may often account for the profound sleeps enjoyed the night before 
hazardous battles, executions, and other demands upon an over- 
excited spirit. 

The most complete and healthy sleep that can be taken in the 
day, is in summer-time, out in a field. There is perhaps no 
solitary sensation so exquisite as that of slumbering on the grass 
or hay, shaded from the hot sun by a tree, with the consciousness 
of a fresh but light air running through the wide atmosphere, and 
the sky stretching far overhead upon all sides. Earth, and 
heaven, and a placid humanity, seem to have the creation to them- 
selves. There is nothing between the slumberer and the naked 
and glad innocence of Nature. 

Next to this, but at a long interval, the most relishing snatch 
of slumber out of bed is the one which a tired person takes before 
he retires for the night, while lingering in his sitting-room. The 
consciousness of being very sleepy and of having the power to go 
to bed immediately, gives great zest to the unwillingness to move. 
Sometimes he sits nodding in his chair; but the sudden and leaden 
jerks of the head to which a state of great sleepiness renders him 
liable, are generally too painful for so luxurious a moment; and he 
gets into a more legitimate posture, sitting sideways with his head 
on the chair-back, or throwing his legs up at once on another chair, 
and half reclining. It is curious, however, to find how long an 
inconvenient posture will be borne for the sake of this foretaste 
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of repose. The worst of it is, that on going to bed the charm 
sometimes vanishes; perhaps from the colder temperature of the 
chamber; for a fireside is a great opiate. 

Speaking of the painful positions into which a sleepy lounger 
will get himself, it is amusing to think of the more fantastic 
attitudes that so often take place in bed. If we could add any- 
thing to the numberless things that have been said about sleep by 
the poets, it would be upon this point. Sleep never shows himself 
a greater leveller. A man in his waking moments may look as 
proud and self-possessed as he pleases. He may walk proudly, he 
may sit proudly, he may eat his dinner proudly; he may shave him- 
self with an air of infinite superiority; in a word, he may show 
himself grand and absurd upon the most trifling occasions. But 
Sleep plays the petrifying magician. He arrests the proudest lord 
as well as the humblest clown in the most ridiculous postures: so 
that if you could draw a grandee from his bed without waking 
him, no limb-twisting fool in a pantomime should create wilder 
laughter. ‘The toy with the string between its legs is hardly a 
posture-master more extravagant. Imagine a despot lifted up 
to the gaze of his valets, with his eyes shut, his mouth open, his 
left hand under his right ear, his other twisted and hanging help- 
lessly before him like an idiot’s, one knee lifted up, and the other 
leg stretched out, or both knees huddled up together; what a 
scarecrow to lodge majestic power in! 

But Sleep is kindly, even in his tricks; and the poets have treated 
him with proper reverence. According to the ancient mythologists, 
he had even one of the Graces to wife. He had a thousand sons, 
of whom the chief were Morpheus, or the Shaper; Icelos, or the 
Likely; Phantasus, the Fancy; and Phobetor, the Terror. His 
dwelling some writers place in a dull and darkling part of the 
earth; others, with greater compliment, in heaven; and others, with 
another kind of propriety, by the sea-shore. There is a good 
description of it in Ovid; but in these abstracted tasks of poetry 
the moderns outvie the ancients; and there is nobody who has 
built his bower for him so finely as Spenser. Archimago in the 
first book of the Faery Queene (Canto I, st. 39) sends a little 
spirit down to Morpheus to fetch him a dream. 


He, making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters, wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repaire, 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
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And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is. There, Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash; and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver dew his ever-drouping hed, 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred. 


And more to lulle him in his slumber soft 

A trickling streame from high rocke tumbling downe, 

And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the soune 

Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoune. 

No other noise, nor people’s troublous cryes, 

As still are wont to annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard, but carelesse Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternall silence, farre from enimyes. 


Chaucer has drawn the cave of the same god with greater 
simplicity; but nothing can have a more deep and sullen effect 
than his cliffs and cold-running waters. It seems as real as an 
actual solitude, or some quaint old picture in a book of travels in 
Tartary. He is telling the story of Ceyx and Alcyone in the 
poem called his Dream. Juno tells a messenger to go to Morpheus 
and “bid him creep into the body” of the drowned king, to let 
his wife know the fatal event by his apparition. 


This messenger tooke leave, and went 
Upon his way; and never he stent 
Till he came to the dark valley, 
That stant betweene rockes twey. 
There never yet grew corne, ne gras, 
Ne tree, ne nought that aught was, 
Beast, ne man, ne naught else; 

Save that there were a few wells 
Came running fro the cliffs adowne, 
That made a deadly sleeping soune, 
And runnen down right by a cave, 
That was under a rocke ygrave, 
Amid the valley, wonder-deepe. 
There these goddis lay asleepe, 
Morpheus and Eclympasteire, 

That was the god of Sleepis heire, 
That slept and did none other worke. 


Where the credentials of this new son and heir, Eclympasteire, are 
to be found, we know not; but he acts very much, it must be 
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allowed, like an heir presumptive, in sleeping, and doing “ none 
other work.” 

We dare not trust ourselves with many quotations upon sleep 
from the poets; they are so numerous as well as beautiful. We 
must content ourselves with mentioning that our two most 
favourite passages are one in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, admirable 
for its contrast to a scene of terrible agony, which it closes; and 
the other the following address in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragedy of Valentinian, the hero of which is also a sufferer under 
bodily torment. He is in a chair slumbering; and these most 
exquisite lines are gently sung with music. 


Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 

On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers: give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers: easy, light, 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses: sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain. 
Into this prince, gently, oh gently slide; 

And kiss him into slumbers, like a bride. 


How earnest and prayer-like are these pauses! How lightly 
sprinkled, and yet how deeply settling, like rain, the fancy! How 
quiet, affectionate, and perfect the conclusion! 

Sleep is most graceful in an infant; soundest, in one who has 
been tired in the open air; completest, to the seaman after a hard 
voyage; most welcome, to the mind haunted with one idea; most 
touching to look at, in the parent that has wept; lightest, in the 
playful child; proudest, in the bride adored. 


OF STICKS 


Amonc other comparative injuries which we are accustomed to 
do to the characters of things animate and inanimate, in order to 
gratify our human vanity, such as calling a rascal a dog (which is 
a great compliment), and saying that a tyrant makes a beast of 
himself (which it would be a very good thing, and a lift in the 
world, if he could), is a habit in which some persons indulge them- 
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selves, of calling insipid things and persons sticks. Such and such 
a one is said to write a stick; and such another is himself called 
a stick; — a poor stick, a mere stick, a stick of a fellow. 

We protest against this injustice done to those useful and once 
flourishing sons of a good old stock. Take, for instance, a common 
cherry stick, which is one of the favourite sort. In the first place, 
it is a very pleasant substance to look at, the grain running round 
it in glossy and shadowy rings. Then it is of primaeval antiquity, 
handed down from scion to scion through the most flourishing of 
genealogical trees. In the third place, it is of Eastern origin; of 
a stock which it is possible may have furnished Haroun Al Raschid 
with a djereed, or Mahomet with a camel-stick, or Xenophon in 
his famous retreat with fences, or Xerxes with tent-pins, or 
Alexander with a javelin, or Sardanapalus with tarts, or Solomon 
with a simile for his mistress’s lips, or Jacob with a crook, or 
Methusalem with shadow, or Zoroaster with mathematical instru- 
ments, or the builders of Babel with scaffolding. Lastly, how do 
you know but that you may have eaten cherries off this very stick? 
for it was once alive with sap, and rustling with foliage, and pow- 
dered with blossoms, and red and laughing with fruit. Where the 
leathern tassel now hangs may have dangled a bunch of berries; 
and instead of the brass ferule poking in the mud, the tip was 
growing into the air with its youngest green. 

The use of sticks in general is of the very greatest antiquity. 
It is impossible to conceive a state of society in which boughs 
should not be plucked from trees for some purpose of utility or 
amusement. Savages use clubs, hunters require lances, and 
shepherds their crooks. Then came the sceptre, which is originally 
nothing but a staff, or a lance, or a crook, distinguished from 
others. ‘The Greek word for sceptre signifies also a walking- 
stick. A mace, however plumped up and disguised with gilding 
and a heavy crown, is only the same thing in the hands of an 
inferior ruler; and so are all other sticks used in office, from the 
baton of the Grand Constable of France down to the tip-staff of 
a constable in Bow Street. As the shepherd’s dog is the origin of 
the gentlest whelp that lies on a hearth-cushion, and of the most 
pompous barker that jumps about a pair of greys, so the merest 
stick used by a modern Arcadian, when he is driving his flock to 
Leadenhall Market with a piece of candle in his hat, and No, 554 
on his arm, is the first great parent and original of all authorita- 
tive staves, from the beadle’s cane, wherewith he terrifies charity- 
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boys who eat bull’s-eyes in church-time, up to the silver mace of the 
verger, to the wands of parishes and governors, — the tasselled 
staff wherewith the Band-Major so loftily picks out his measured 
way before the musicians, and which he holds up when they are 
to cease; to the White Staff of the Lord Treasurer; the court- 
officer emphatically called the Lord Gold Stick; the Bishop’s 
Crosier (Pedum Episcopale), whereby he is supposed to pull back 
the feet of his straying flock; and the royal and imperial sceptre 
aforesaid, whose holders, formerly called Shepherds of the people 
(Ilouéves Aad), were seditiously said to fleece more than to 
protect. The Vaulting-Staff, a luxurious instrument of exercise, 
must have been used in times immemorial for passing streams and 
rough ground with, It is the ancestor of the staff with) which 
Pilgrims travelled. The Staff and Quarter-Staff of the country 
Robin Hoods is a remnant of the war-club. So is the Irish 
Shilelah, which a friend has well-defined to be “a stick with two 
butt-ends.” The originals of all these that are not extant in our 
own country may still be seen wherever there are nations un- 
civilised. ‘The Negro Prince, who asked our countrymen what was 
said of him in Europe, was surrounded in state with a parcel of 
ragged fellows with shilelahs over their shoulders — Lord Old 
Sticks. 

But sticks have been great favourites with civilised as well as 
uncivilised nations; only the former have used them more for help 
and ornament. The Greeks were a sceptropherous people. 
Homer probably used a walking-stick because he was blind; but 
we have it on authority that Socrates did. On his first meeting 
with Xenophon, which was in a narrow passage, he barred up the 
way with his stick, and asked him, in his good-natured manner, 
where provisions were to be had. Xenophon having told him, he 
asked again, if he knew where virtue and wisdom were to be had; 
and this reducing the young man to a nonplus, he said, “ Follow 
me, and learn”; which Xenophon did, and became the great man 
we have all heard of. The fatherly story of Agesilaus, who was 
caught amusing his little boy with riding on a stick, and asked 
his visitor whether he was a father, is too well known for 
repetition. 

There is an illustrious anecdote connected with our subject in 
Roman history. The highest compliment which his countrymen 
thought they could pay to the first Scipio was to call him a walk- 
ing-stick; for such is the signification of his name. It was given 
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him for the filial zeal with which he used to help his old father 
about, serving his decrepit age instead of a staff. But the Romans 
were not remarkable for sentiment. What we hear in general of 
their sticks, is the thumpings which servants get in their plays; 
and above all, the famous rods which the lictors carried, and which 
being actual sticks, must have inflicted horrible dull bruises and 
malignant stripes. They were pretty things, it must be con- 
fessed, to carry before the chief magistrate: just as if the King 
or the Lord Chancellor were to be preceded by a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Sticks are not at all in such request in modern times as they 
were. Formerly, we suspect, most of the poorer ranks in England 
used to carry them, both on account of the prevalence of manly 
sports, and for security in travelling; for before the invention of 
posts and mail-coaches, a trip to Scotland or Northumberland was 
a thing to make a man write his will. As they came to be orna- 
mented, fashion adopted them. The Cavaliers of Charles the 
First’s time were a sticked race, as well as the apostolic divines and 
Puritans, who appear to have carried staves because they read of 
them among the patriarchs. Charles the First, when at his trial, 
held out his stick to forbid the Attorney-General’s proceeding. 
There is an interesting little story connected with a stick, which 
is related of Andrew Marvell’s father (worthy of such a son), 
and which, as it is little known, we will repeat; though it 
respects the man more than the machine. He had been visited 
by a young lady, who in spite of a stormy evening persisted in 
returning across the Humber, because her family would be alarmed 
at her absence. The old gentleman, high-hearted and cheerful, 
after vainly trying to dissuade her from perils which he under- 
stood better than she, resolved in his gallantry to bear her company. 
He accordingly walked with her down to the shore, and getting 
into the boat, threw his stick to a friend, with a request, in a lively 
tone of voice, that he would preserve it for a keepsake. He then 
cried out merrily, “ Ho-hoy for heaven!” and put off with his 
visitor. ‘They were drowned. 

As commerce increased, exotic sticks grew in request from the 
Indies. Hence the Bamboo, the Whanghee, the Jambee which 
makes such a genteel figure under Mr. Lilly’s auspices in the 
Tatler; and our light modern cane, which the Sunday stroller 
buys at sixpence the piece, with a twist of it at the end for a 
handle. ‘The physicians, till within the last few score of years, 
retained, among other fopperies which they converted into gravi- 
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ties, the wig and gold-headed cane. ‘The latter had been an 
indispensable sign-royal of fashion, and was turned to infinite 
purposes of accomplished gesticulation. One of the most courtly 
personages in the Rape of the Lock is 


Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. 


Sir Richard Steele, as we have before noticed, is reproached by a 
busy-body of those times for a habit of jerking his stick against 
the pavement as he walked. When swords were abolished by Act 
of Parliament, the tavern-boys took to pinking each other, as 
injuriously as they could well manage, with their walking-sticks. 
Macklin the player was tried for his life for poking a man’s eye 
out in this way. Perhaps this helped to bring the stick into dis- 
repute; for the use of it seems to have declined more and more, 
till it is now confined to old men, and a few among the younger. 
It is unsuitable to our money-getting mode of rushing hither and 
thither. Instead of pinking a man’s ribs or so, or thrusting out 
his eye from an excess of the jovial, we break his heart with a 
bankruptcy. 

Canes became so common before the decline of the use of sticks, 
that whenever a man is beaten with a stick, let it be of what sort 
it may, it is still common to say that he has had a “ caning ”: which 
reminds us of an anecdote more agreeable than surprising; though 
the patient doubtless thought the reverse. A gentleman who was 
remarkable for the amenity of his manners, accompanied by a 
something which a bully might think it safe to presume upon, 
found himself compelled to address a person who did not know 
how to “translate his style,” in the following words, which were 
all delivered in the sweetest tone in the world, with an air of 
almost hushing gentility-— “Sir, I am extremely sorry —to be 
obliged to say, — that you appear to have a very erroneous notion 
of the manners that become your situation in life; and I am 
compelled with great reluctance, to add” (here he became still 
softer and more delicate), “that, if you do not think fit, upon 
reflection, to alter this very extraordinary conduct towards a 
gentleman, I shall be under the necessity of — caning you.” 
The other treated the thing as a joke; and, to the delight of the 
by-standers, received a very grave drubbing. 

There are two eminent threats connected with caning in the 
history of Dr. Johnson. One was from himself, when he was told 
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that Foote intended to mimic him on the stage. He replied, that 
if “the dog” ventured to play his tricks with him, he would 
step out of the stage-box, chastise him before the audience, and 
then throw himself upon their candour and common sympathy. 
Foote desisted, as he had good reason to do. The Doctor would 
have read him a stout lesson, and then made a speech to the 
audience as forcible; so that the theatrical annals have to regret 
that the subject and Foote’s shoulders were not afforded him to 
expatiate upon. It would have been a fine involuntary piece of 
acting, — the part of Scipio by Dr. Johnson. The other threat 
was against the Doctor himself from Macpherson, the com- 
pounder of Ossian. It was for denying the authenticity of that 
work; a provocation the more annoying, inasmuch as he did not 
seem duly sensible of its merits. Johnson replied to Macpherson’s 
letter by one of contemptuous brevity and pith; and contented 
himself with carrying about a large stick, with which he intended 
to repel Macpherson in case of an assault. Had they met, it would 
have been like “ two clouds over the Caspian”; for both were 
large-built men. 

We recollect another bacular Johnsonian anecdote. When he 
was travelling in Scotland, he lost a huge stick of his in the little 
treeless island of Mull. Boswell told him he would recover it: 
but the Doctor shook his head. ‘‘ No, no,” said he; “ let anybody 
in Mull get possession of it, and it will never be restored. 
Consider, sir, the value of such a piece of timber here.” 

The most venerable sticks now surviving are the smooth amber- 
coloured canes in the possession of old ladies. They have some- 
times a gold head, but oftener a crook of ivory. But they have 
latterly been much displaced by light umbrellas, the handles of 
which are imitations of them; and these are gradually retreating 
before the young parasol, especially about town. The old ladies 
take the wings of the stage-coaches, and are run away with by 
John Pullen, in a style of infinite convenience. The other sticks 
in use are for the most part of cherry, oak, and crab, and seldom 
adorned with more than a leather tassel: often with nothing. 
Bamboo and other canes do not abound, as might be expected 
from our intercourse with India; but commerce in this, as in other 
respects, has overshot its mark. People cannot afford to use sticks, 
any more than bees could in their hives. Of the common sab- 
batical cane we have already spoken. There is a suffcing little 
manual, equally light and lissom, yclept an ebony switch; but we 
have not seen it often, 
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That sticks, however, are not to be despised by the leisurely, 
anyone who has known what it is to want words, or to slice off 
the head of a thistle, will allow. The utility of the stick seems 
divisible into three heads: first, to give a general consciousness 
of power; second, which may be called a part of the first, to 
help the demeanour; and third, which may be called a part of 
the second, to assist a man over the gaps of speech — the little 
awkward intervals, called want of ideas. 

Deprive a man of his stick, who is accustomed to carry one, and 
with what diminished sense of vigour and gracefulness he issues 
out of his house! Wanting his stick, he wants himself. His 
self-possession, like Acres’s on the duel-ground, has gone out of 
his fingers’ ends; but restore it to him, and how he resumes his 
energy! If a common walking-stick, he cherishes the top of it 
with his fingers, putting them out and back again, with a fresh 
desire to feel it in his palm! How he strikes it against the ground, 
and feels power come back to his arm! How he makes the 
pavement ring with the ferule, if in a street; or decapitates the 
downy thistles aforesaid, if in a field! Then if it be a switch, 
how firmly he jerks his step at the first infliction of it on the air! 
How he quivers the point of it as he goes, holding the handle 
with a straight-dropped arm and a tight grasp! How his foot 
keeps time to the switches! How he twigs the luckless pieces of 
lilac or other shrubs that peep out of a garden railing! And if 
a sneaking-looking dog is coming by, how he longs to exercise his 
despotism and his moral sense at once, by giving him an invigor- 
ating twinge! 

But what would certain men of address do without their cane 
or switch? ‘There is an undoubted Rhabdosophy, Sceptrosophy, 
or Wisdom of the Stick, besides the famous Divining Rod, with 
which people used to discover treasures and fountains. It supplies 
a man with inaudible remarks, and an inexpressible number of 
graces. Sometimes, breathing between his teeth, he will twirl 
the end of it upon his stretched-out toe; and this means, that he 
has an infinite number of easy and powerful things to say, if he 
had a mind. Sometimes he holds it upright between his knees, 
and tattoos it against his teeth or under-lip, which implies that 
he meditates coolly. On other occasions he switches the side of 
his boot with it, which announces elegance in general. Lastly, if 
he has not a bon-mot ready in answer to one, he has only to thrust 
his stick at your ribs, and say, “ Ah! you rogue! ” which sets him 
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above you in an instant, as a sort of patronising wit who can dis- 
pense with the necessity of joking. 

At the same time, to give it its due zest in life, a stick has its 
inconveniences. If you have yellow gloves on, and drop it in the 
mud, a too hasty recovery is awkward. To have it stick between 
the stones of a pavement is not pleasant, especially if it snap the 
ferule off; or more especially if an old gentleman or lady is 
coming behind you, and after making them start back with wink- 
ing eyes, it threatens to trip them up. To lose the ferule on a 
country road renders the end liable to the growth of a sordid 
brush, which not having a knife with you, or a shop in which 
to borrow one, goes pounding the wet up against your legs. In a 
crowded street you may have the stick driven into a large pane of 
glass; upon which an unthinking tradesman, utterly indifferent to 
a chain of events, issues forth and demands twelve-and-sixpence. 


HATS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


WE know not what will be thought of our taste in so important 
a matter, but we must confess we are not fond of a new hat. 
There is a certain insolence about it: it seems to value itself upon 
its finished appearance, and to presume upon our liking before we 
are acquainted with it. In the first place, it comes home more 
like a marmot or some other living creature, than a manufacture. 
It is boxed up, and wrapt in silver paper, and brought delicately. 
It is as sleek as a lap-dog. Then we are to take it out as nicely, 
and people are to wonder how we shall look in it. Maria twitches 
one this way, and Sophia that, and Caroline that, and Catharine 
tother. We have the difficult task, all the while, of looking easy, 
till the approving votes are pronounced: our only resource (which 
is also difficult) is to say good things to all four; or to clap the 
hat upon each of their heads, and see what pretty milk-women 
they make. At last the approving votes are pronounced; and (pro- 
vided it is fine) we may go forth. But how uneasy the sensation 
about the head! How unlike the old hat, to which we had become 
used, and which must now make way for this fop of a stranger! 
We might do what we liked with the former. Dust, rain, a gale 
of wind, a fall, a squeeze, — nothing affected it. It was a true 
friend, a friend for all weathers, Its appearance only was against 
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it: in everything else it was the better for wear. But if the 
roads or the streets are too dry, the new hat is afraid of getting 
dusty: if there is wind, and it is not tight, it may be blown off 
into the dirt: we may have to scramble after it through dust or 
mud; just reaching it with our fingers, only to see it blown away 
again. And if rain comes on! Oh, ye gallant apprentices, who 
have issued forth on a Sunday morning, with Jane or Susan, care- 
less either of storms at nightfall, or toils and scolding next day! 
Ye, who have received your new hat and boots but an hour before 
ye set out; and then issue forth triumphantly, the charmer by your 
side! She, with arm in yours, and handkerchief in hand, blush- 
ing, or eating gingerbread, trips on: ye, admiring, trudge: we ask 
ye, whether love itself has prevented ye from feeling a certain 
fearful consciousness of that crowning glory, the new and glossy 
hat, when the first drops of rain announce the coming of a shower? 
Ah, hasten, while yet it is of use to haste; ere yet the spotty horror 
fixes on the nap! Out with the protecting handkerchief, which 
tied round the hat, and flowing off in a corner behind, shall gleam 
through the thickening night like a superb comet! ‘Trust not 
the tempting yawn of stable-yard or gateway, or the impossible 
notion of a coach! The rain will continue; and alas! ye are not 
so rich as in the morning. Hasten! or think of a new hat’s becom- 
ing a rainspout! Think of its well-built crown, its graceful and 
well-measured fit, the curved-up elegance of its rim, its shadowing 
gentility when seen in front, its arching grace over the ear when 
beheld sideways! Think of it also the next day! How altered, 
how dejected! 
How changed from him 
That life of measure, and that soul of rim! 


Think of the paper-like change of its consistence; of its limp 
sadness, — its confused and flattened nap, and of that polished and 
perfect circle, which neither brush nor hot iron shall restore! 

We have here spoken of the beauties of a new hat; but, ab- 
stractly considered, they are very problematical. Fashion makes 
beauty for a time. Our ancestors found a grace in the cocked hats 
now confined to beadles, Chelsea Pensioners, and coachmen. They 
would have laughed at our chimney-tops with a border; though 
upon the whole we do think them the more graceful of the two. 
The best modern covering for the head was the imitation of the 
broad Spanish hat in use about thirty years back, when Mr. Stothard 
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made his designs for the Novelist’s Magazine.. But in pro- 
portion as Society has been put into a bustle, our hats seem to have 
narrowed their dimensions: the flaps were clipped off more and 
more till they became a rim; and now the rim has contracted to 
a mere nothing; so that what with our close heads and our tight 
succinct mode of dress, we look as if we were intended for noth- 
ing but to dart backwards and forwards on matters of business, 
with as little hindrance to each other as possible. 

This may give us a greater distaste to the hat than it deserves; 
but good-looking or not, we know of no situation in which a new 
one can be said to be useful. We have seen how the case is during 
bad weather: but if the weather is in the finest condition pos- 
sible, with neither rain nor dust, there may be a hot sunshine; and 
then the hat is too narrow to shade us: no great evil, it is true! 
but we must have our pique out against the knave, and turn him 
to the only account in our power:— we must write upon him. 
For every other purpose, we hold him as naught. The only place 
a new hat can be carried into with safety, is a church; for there 
is plenty of room there. There also takes place its only union 
of the ornamental with the useful, if so it is to be called: — we 
allude to the preparatory ejaculation whispered into it by the 
genteel worshipper, before he turns round and makes a bowe to 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones and the Miss Thompsons. There is a formula 
for this occasion; and doubtless it is often used, to say nothing 
of extempore effusions: — but there are wicked imaginations, who 
suspect that instead of devouter whisperings, the communer with 
his lining sometimes ejaculates no more than Swallow, St. James’s 
Street; or, Augarde and Spain, Hatters, No. 51, Oxford Street, 
London: — after which he draws up his head with infinite gravity 
and preparation, and makes the gentle recognition aforesaid. 

But wherever there is a crowd, the new hat is worse than use- 
less. It is a pity that the general retrenchment of people’s 
finances did away with the flat opera hat, which was a very sensible 
thing. ‘The round one is only in the way. The matting over 
the floor of the Opera does not hinder it from getting dusty; not 
to mention its chance of a kick from the inconsiderate. But from 
the pit of other theatres, you may bring it away covered with 
sawdust, or rubbed up all the wrong way of the nap, or mon- 
strously squeezed into a shapeless lump. The Jeast thing to be 
expected in a pressure is a great poke in its side like a sunken 


cheek, 
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Boating is a mortal enemy to new hats. A shower has you 
fast in a common boat; or a sail-line, or an inexperienced oar, 
may knock the hat off; and then fancy it tilting over the water 
with the tide, soaked all the while beyond redemption, and escap- 
ing from the tips of your outstretched fingers, while you ought all 
to be pulling the contrary way home. 

But of all wrong boxes for a new hat, avoid a mail-coach. If 
you kept it on, you will begin nodding perhaps at midnight, and 
then it goes jamming against the side of the coach, to the equal 
misery of its nap and your own. If you take it off, where is its 
refuge? Will the clergyman take the least heed of it, who is 
snoring comfortably in one corner in his nightcap? Or will the 
farmer, jolting about inexorably? Or the regular traveller, who 
in his fur-cap and infinite knowledge of highway conveniences, 
has already beheld it with contempt? Or the old market-woman, 
whom it is in vain to request to be tender? Or the young damsel, 
who wonders how you can think of sleeping in such a thing? In the 
morning, you suddenly miss your hat, and ask.after it with trepi- 
dation. ‘The traveller smiles. They all move their legs, but 
knew nothing of it; till the market-woman exclaims, “ Deary me! 
Well — lord, only think! A hat, is it, sir? Why I do believe, 
— but I’m sure I never thought o” such a thing more than a child 
unborn — that it must be a hat then which I took for a pan I’ve 
been a buying; and so I’ve had my warm foot in it, Lord bless 
us, ever since five o’clock this blessed morning! ” 

It is but fair to add that we happen to have an educated anti- 
pathy to the hat. At our school no hats were worn, and the cap 
was too small to be a substitute. Its only use is to astonish the old 
ladies in the street, who wonder how so small a thing can be kept 
on; and to this end it used to be rubbed into the back or side of 
the head, where it hung like a worsted wonder. It is after the 
fashion of Katharina’s cap in the play: it seems as if 


Moulded on a porringer; 
Why, °tis a cockle, or a walnut-shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap, 
A custard coffin, a bauble. 


But we may not add: 
T love thee well, in that thou lik’st it not. 


Il befall us, if we ever dislike anything about thee, old nurse of 
our childhood! How independent of the weather used we to feel 
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in our old friar’s dress, — our thick shoes, yellow worsted stockings, 
and coarse long coat or gown! Our cap was oftener in our hand 
than on our head, let the weather be what it would. We felt 
a pride as well as pleasure, when everybody else was hurrying 
through the streets, in receiving the full summer showers with un- 
covered poll, sleeking our glad hair like the feathers of a bird. 

It must be said for hats in general, that they are a very ancient 
part of dress, perhaps the most ancient; for a negro who has noth- 
ing else upon him, sometimes finds it necessary to guard off the 
sun with a hat of leaves or straw. The Chinese, who carry their 
records farther back than any other people, are a hatted race, both 
narrow-brimmed and broad. We are apt to think of the Greeks 
as a bare-headed people; and they liked to be so; but they had 
hats for journeying in, such as may be seen on the statues of Mer- 
cury, who was the god of travellers. They were large and flapped, 
and were sometimes fastened round under the chin like a lady’s 
straw-bonnet. The Eastern nations generally wore turbans, and 
do still, with the exception of the Persians, who have exchanged 
them for large conical caps of felt. The Romans copied the 
Greeks in their dress, as in everything else; but the poorer orders 
wore a cap like their boasted Phrygian ancestors, resembling the 
one which the reader may now see about the streets upon the 
busts of Canova’s Paris. The others would put their robes about 
their heads upon occasions, ——a custom which probably gave rise 
to the hoods of the middle ages, and to the cloth head-dresses 
which we see in the portraits of Dante and Petrarch. From these 
were taken the draperies on the heads of our old Plantagenet 
kings and of Chaucer. The velvet cap which succeeded, appears 
also to have come from Italy, as in the portraits of Raphael and 
Titian: and it would probably have continued till the French 
times of Charles the Second, for our ancestors up to that period 
were always great admirers of Italy, had not Philip the Second of 
Spain come over to marry our Queen Mary. The extreme heats 
of Spain had forced the natives upon taking to that ingenious union 
of the hat and the umbrella, still known by the name of the 
Spanish hat. We know not whether Philip himself wore it. His 
father, Charles the Fifth, who was at the top of the world, is 
represented as delighting in a little humble-looking cap. But we 
conceive it was either from Philip, or some gentleman in his 
train, that the hat and feather succeeded among us to the cap and 
jewels of Henry the Eighth. The ascendancy of Spain in these 
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times carried it into other parts of Europe. The French, not 
requiring so much shade from the sun, and always playing with 
and altering their dress, like a child with his toy, first covered the 
brim with feathers, then gave them a pinch at the front; then 
came pinches up at the side; and at last appeared the fierce and 
triple-daring cocked hat. This disappeared in our childhood, or 
only survived among the military, the old, and the reverend, who 
could not willingly part with their habitual dignity. An old beau 
or so would also retain it, in memory of its victories when young. 
We remember its going away from the heads of the foot-guards. 
The heavy dragoons retained it till very lately. It is now almost 
sunk into the mock-heroic, and confined, as we before observed, 
to beadles and coachmen, &c. ‘The modern clerical beaver, agree- 
ably to the. deliberation with which our establishments depart 
from old custom, is a cocked hat with the hind flap let 
down, and only a slight pinch remaining in front. This is what 
is worn also by the judges, the lawyers being of clerical extraction. 
Still, however, the true cocked hat lingers here and there with 
a solitary old gentleman; and wherever it appears in such com- 
pany, begets a certain retrospective reverence. There was a some- 
thing in its connexion with the high-bred drawing-room times of 
the seventeenth century, in the gallant though quaint ardour of its 
look, and in its being lifted up in salutations with that deliberate 
loftiness, the arm arching up in front and slowly raising it by the 
front angle with finger and thumb, — that could not easily die. 
We remember, when our steward at school, remarkable for his 
inflexible air of precision and dignity, left off his cocked hat for 
a round one, there was, undoubtedly, though we dared only half 
confess it to our minds, a sort of diminished majesty about him, 
His infinite self-possession began to look remotely finite. His 
Crown-Imperial was a little blighted. It was like divesting a col- 
umn of its capitol. But the native stateliness was there, inform- 
ing the new hat. He 


Had not yet lost 
All his original beaver; nor appeared 
Less than arch-steward ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured. 


The late Emperor Paul had conceived such a sense of the dignity 
of the cocked hat, aggravated by its having given Way to the round 
one of the French republicans, that he ordered all] persons in his 
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dominions never to dare be seen in public with round hats, upon 
pain of being knouted and sent to Siberia. 

Hats, being the easiest part of the European dress to be taken 
off, are doffed among us out of reverence. The Orientals, on the 
same account, put off their slippers instead of turbans; which is the 
reason why the Jews still keep their heads covered during worship, 
The Spanish grandees have the privilege of wearing’ their hats in 
the royal presence, probably in commemoration of the free spirit 
in which the Cortes used to crown the sovereign; telling him (we 
suppose in their corporate capacity) that they were better men 
than he, but chose him of their own free will for their master. 
The grandees only claim to be as good men, unless their families 
are older. There is a well-known story of a picture, in which the 
Virgin Mary is represented with a label coming out of her mouth, 
saying to a Spanish gentleman, who has politely taken off his hat, 
“Cousin, be covered.”? But the most interesting anecdote connected 
with a hat, belongs to the family of the DeCourcys, Lords Kinsale. 
One of their ancestors, at an old period of our history, having 
overthrown a huge and insolent champion, who had challenged 
the whole court, was desired by the king to ask him some special 
favour. He requested that his descendants should have the priv- 
ilege of keeping their heads covered in the royal presence, and 
they do so to this day. The new lord, we believe, always comes 
to court on purpose to vindicate his right. We have heard that 
on the last occasion, probably after a long interval, some of the 
courtiers thought it might as well have been dispensed with; which 
was a foolish as well as a jealous thing: for these exceptions only 
prove the royal rule. The Spanish grandees originally took their 
privilege instead of receiving it; but when the spirit of it had 
gone, their covered heads were only so many intense recognitions 
of the king’s dignity, which it was thought such a mighty thing 
to resemble. A Quaker’s hat is a more formidable thing than a 
grandee’s. 


THE WAITER 


Gorne into the City the other day upon business, we took a 
chop at a tavern, and renewed our acquaintance, after years of 
interruption, with that swift and untiring personage, yclept a 
waiter. We mention this long interval of acquaintance, in order 
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to account for any deficiencies that may be found: in our descrip- 
tion of him. Our readers, perhaps, will favour us with a letter. 
He is a character before the public: thousands are acquainted with 
him, and can fill up the outline. But we felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to sketch him; like a portrait-painter who comes suddenly 
upon an old friend, or upon an old servant of the family. 

We speak of the waiter properly and generally so called, — the 
representative of the whole, real, official race, — and not of the 
humorist or other eccentric genius occasionally to be found in it, 
— moving out of the orbit of tranquil but fiery waiting, — not 
absorbed, — not devout towards us,— not silent or monsyllabical ; 
—fellows that affect a character beyond that of waiter, and get 
spoiled in club-rooms, and places of theatrical resort. 

Your thorough waiter has no ideas out of the sphere of his 
duty and the business; and yet he is not narrow-minded either. 
He sees too much variety of character for that, and has to exer- 
cise too much consideration for the “drunken gentleman.” But 
his world is the tavern, and all mankind but its visitors. His fe- 
male sex are the maidservants and his young mistress, or the widow. 
If he is ambitious, he aspires to marry one of the latter: if other- 
wise, and Molly is prudent, he does not know but he may carry 
her off some day to be mistress of the Golden Lion at Chinksford, 
where he will “ show off ” in the eyes of Betty Laxon who refused 
him. He has no feeling of noise itself but as the sound of dining, 
or of silence but as a thing before dinner. Even a loaf with him 
is hardly a loaf; it is so many “ breads.” His longest speech is 
the making out of a bill viva voce — “ Two beefs — one potatoes 
—three ales— two wines— six and twopence”?— which he does 
with an indifferent celerity, amusing to new-comers who have been 
relishing their fare, and not considering it as a mere set of items, 
He attributes all virtues to everybody, provided they are civil and 
liberal; and of the existence of some vices he has no notion. Glut- 
tony, for instance, with him, is not only inconceivable, but looks 
very like a virtue. He sees in its only so many more “ beefs,” and a 
generous scorn of the bill. As to wine, or almost any other liquor, 
it is out of your power to astonish him with the quantity you call 
for. His “Yes Sir” is as swift, indifferent, and official, at the fifth 
bottle as at the first. Reform and other public events he looks 
upon purely as things in the newspaper, and the newspaper as a 
thing taken in at taverns, for gentlemen to read. His own 
reading is confined to “ Accidents and Offences,” and the adver- 
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tisements for Butlers, which latter he peruses with an admiring 
fear, not choosing to give up “a certainty.” When young, he 
was always in a hurry, and exasperated his mistress by running 
against the other waiters, and breaking the “ neguses.” ‘As he gets 
older, he learns to unite swiftness with caution; declines wasting 
his breath in immediate answers to calls; and knows, with a slight 
turn of his face, and elevation of his voice, into what precise 
corner of the room to pitch his “ Coming, Sir.” If you told him 
that, in Shakespeare’s time, waiters said “ Anon, anon, Sir,” he 
would be astonished at the repetition of the same word in one 
answer, and at the use of three words instead of two; and he would 
justly infer, that London could not have been so large, nor the 
chop-houses so busy in those days. He would drop one of the 
two syllables of his “Yes, Sir,” if he could; but business and 
civility will not allow it; and therefore he does what he can by 
running them together in the swift sufficiency of his “ Yezzir.” 

“Thomas! ” 

ek C27AT 3? 

“Is my steak coming? ” 

peYezairs: 

“And the pint of port? ” 

paveszr? 

“You'll not forget the postman? ” 

P Yezzir2? 

For in the habit of his acquiescence Thomas not seldom says 
= Yes, Sir,” for “No, Sir,” the habit itself rendering him 
intelligible. 

His morning dress is a waistcoat or jacket; his coat is for after- 
noons. If the establishment is flourishing, he likes to get into 
black as he grows elderly; by which time he also is generally a 
little corpulent, and wears hair-powder, dressing somewhat laxly 
about the waist for convenience of movement. Not however that 
he draws upon that part of his body, except as a poise to what 
he carries; for you may observe that a waiter, in walking, uses 
only his lower limbs, from his knees downwards. ‘The movement 
of all the rest of him is negative, and modified solely by what 
he bears in his hands. At this period he has a little money in the 
funds, and his nieces look up to him. He still carries however 
a napkin under his arm, as well as a corkscrew in his pocket; nor, 
for all his long habit, can he help feeling a satisfaction at the 
noise he makes in drawing a cork. He thinks that no man can 
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do it better; and that Mr. Smith, who understands wine, is think- 
ing so too, though he does not take his eyes off the plate. In his 
right waistcoat pocket is a snuff-box, with which he supplies gentle- 
men late at night, after the shops are shut up, and when they are 
in desperate want of another fillup to their sensations, after the 
devil and toasted cheese. If particularly required, he will laugh 
at a joke, especially at that time of night, justly thinking that 
gentlemen toward one in the morning “ wil] be facetious.” He js 
of opinion it is in “ human nature” to be a little fresh at that 
period, and to want to be put into a coach. 

He announces his acquisition of property by a bunch of seals to 
his watch, and perhaps rings on his fingers; one of them a mourn- 
ing ring left him by his late master, the other a present, either 
from his nieces’ father, or from some ultra-goodnatured old 
gentleman whom he helped into a coach one night, and who had 
no silver about him. s 

To see him dine, somehow, hardly seems natural. And he ap- 
pears to do it as if he had no right.’ You catch him at his dinner 
in a corner, — huddled apart, — “ Thomas dining! ” instead of 
helping dinner. One fancies that the stewed and hot meats and 
the constant smoke, ought to be too much for him, and that he 
should have neither appetite nor time for such a meal. 

Once a year (for he has few holidays) a couple of pedestrians 
mect him on a Sunday in the fields, and cannot conceive for the 
life of them who it is; till the startling recollection occurs — 
“Good God! It’s the waiter at the Grogram! ” 


BICTION. AND sMATTER «ORbMAFAGT 


A passion for these two things is supposed to be incompatible. 
It is certainly not; and the supposition is founded on an ignorance 
of the nature of the human mind, and the very sympathies of the 
two strangers. Mathematical truth is not the only truth in the 
world. An unpoetical logician is not the only philosopher. Locke 
had no taste for fiction; he thought Blackmore as great a genius as 
Homer; but this was a conclusion he could never have come to, 
if he had known his premises. Newton considered poetry as on 
a par with “ ingenious nonsense’; which was an error as great as 


if he had ranked himself with Tom D’Urfey, or made the apex 
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of a triangle equal to the base of it. Newton has had good for 
evil returned him by “a greater than himself ”; for the eye of 
imagination sees farther than the glasses of astronomy. I should 
say that the poets had praised their scorner too much, illustrious as 
he is, if it were not delightful to see that there is at least one 
faculty in the world which knows how to do justice to all the rest. 
Of all the universal privileges of poetry, this is one of the most 
peculiar, and marks her for what she is. The mathematician, 
the schoolman, the wit, the statesman, and the soldier, may all be 
blind to the merits of poetry, and of one another; but the poet, 
by the privilege which he possesses of recognizing every species 
of truth, is aware of the merits of mathematics, of learning, of 
wit, of politics, and of generalship. He is great in his own art, 
and he is great in his appreciation of that of others. And this 
is most remarkable in proportion as he is a poetical poet —a high 
lover of fiction. Milton brought the visible and invisible together 
“on the top of Fiesole,” to pay homage to Galileo; and the Tuscan 
deserved it, for he had an insight into the world of imagination. 
I cannot but fancy the shade of Newton blushing to reflect that, 
among the many things which he professed to know not, poetry 
was omitted, of which he knew nothing. Great as he was, he 
indeed saw nothing in the face of nature but its lines and colors; 
not the lines and colors of passion and sentiment included, but 
only squares and their distances, and the anatomy of the rainbow. 
He thought the earth a glorious planet; he knew it better than 
any one else, in its connection with other planets; and yet half 
the beauty of them all, that which sympathy bestows and imagina- 
tion colors, was to him a blank. He took space to be the sensorium 
of the Deity, (so noble a fancy could be struck out of the invol- 
untary encounter between his intense sense of a mystery and the 
imagination he despised) and yet this very fancy was but an escape 
from the horror of a vacuum, and a substitution of the mere con- 
sciousness of existence for the thoughts and images with which a 
poet would have accompanied it. He imagined the form of the 
house, and the presence of the builder; but the life and the va- 
riety, the paintings, the imagery, and the music— the loves and 
the joys, the whole riches of the place, the whole riches in the 
distance, the creations heaped upon creation, and the particular 
as well as aggregate consciousness of all this in the great mind of 
whose presence he was conscious — to all this his want of imagina- 
tion rendered him insensible. The Fairy Queen was to him a 
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trifle; the dreams of Shakespeare ‘ingenious nonsense.” But 
courts were something, and so were the fashions there. When the 
name of the Deity was mentioned, he took off his hat! 

There are two worlds; the world that we can measure with 
line and rule, and the world that we feel with our hearts and 
imaginations. To be sensible of the truth of only one of these, 
is to know truth but by halves. Milton said, that he “ dared be 
known to think Spenser a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas ”’; 
he did not say than Plato or Pythagoras, who understood the two 
spheres within our reach. Both of these, and Milton himself, were 
as great lovers of physical and political truth as any men; but they 
knew that it was not all; they felt much beyond, and they made 
experiments upon more. It is doubted by the critics, whether 
Chaucer’s delight in the handling of fictions, or in the detection and 
scrutiny of a piece of truth, was the greater. Chaucer was a 
conscientious Reformer, which is a man who has a passion for 
truth; and so was Milton. So in his way was Ariosto himself, 
and indeed most great poets; part of the very perfection of their 
art, which is veri-similitude, being closely connected with their 
sense of truth in all things. But it is not necessary to be great, 
in order to possess a reasonable variety of perception. That nobody 
may despair of being able to indulge the two passions together, I 
can answer for them by my own experience. I can pass with as 
much pleasure as ever, from the reading of one of Hume’s Essays 
to that of the Arabian Nights, and vice versa; and 1 think, the 
longer I live, the closer, if possible, will the union grow. The 
roads are found to approach nearer, in proportion as we advance 
upon either; and they both terminate in the same prospect. 

1 am far from meaning that there is nothing real in either 
road. The path of matter of fact is as solid as ever, but they who 
do not see the reality of the other, keep but a blind and prone 
beating upon their own surface. To drop the metaphor, matter 
of fact is our perception of the grosser and more external shapes 
of truth; fiction represents the residuum and the mystery. To 


* It has done so. This Essay was written in the year 1824; and 
within the last few years I have had the pleasure of reading (besides 
poets) three different histories of Philosophy, histories of Rome and 
England, some of the philosophy of Hume himself, much of Abraham 
Tucker’s, all the novels of Fielding and Smollett (including Gil Blas), 
Mr. Lane’s Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, a heap of English Memoirs, 
and the whole of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. [Hunt’s note.] 
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love matter of fact is to have a lively sense of the visible and 
immediate; to love fiction is to have as lively a sense of the pos- 
sible and the remote. Now these two senses, if they exist at all, 
are of necessity as real, the one as the other. The only proof 
of either is in our perception. To a blind man, the most visible 
colors no more exist, than the hues of a fairy tale to a man desti- 
tute of fancy. To a man of fancy, who sheds tears over a tale, 
the chair in which he sits has no truer existence in its way, than 
the story that moves him. His being touched is his proof in 
both instances. 

But, says the mechanical understanding, modern discoveries have 
acquainted us with the cause of lightning and thunder, of the 
nature of optical delusions, and fifty other apparent wonders; 
and therefore there is no more to be feigned about them. Fancy 
has done with them, at least with their causes; and witches and 
will-o’-the-wisps being abolished, poetry is at a stand. The strong 
glass of science has put an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

This is a favorite remark with a pretty numerous set of writers; 
and it is a very desperate one. It looks like reasoning; and by a 
singular exercise of the very faculty which it asserts the death of, 
many persons take the look of an argument for the proof of it. 
Certainly, no observation can militate more strongly against exist- 
ing matter of fact; and this is the reason why it is made. The 
mechanical writers of verse find that it is no longer so easy to be 
taken for poets, because fancy and imagination are more than 
usually in request; so they would have their revenge, by asserting, 
that poetry is no longer to be written. 

When an understanding of this description is told, that thunder 
is caused by a collision of clouds, and that lightning is a well- 
known result of electricity, there may be an end, if he pleases, of 
his poetry with him. He may, if he thinks fit, or if he cannot 
help it, no longer see anything in the lightning but the escape of 
a subtile fluid, or hear anything more noble in the thunder than 
the crack of a bladder of water. Much good may his ignorance 
do him. But it is not so with understandings of a loftier or a 
more popular kind. The wonder of children, and the lofty spec- 
ulations of the wise, meet alike on a point, higher than he can 
attain to, and look over the threshold of the world. Mechanical 
knowledge is a great and glorious tool in the hands of man, and 
will change the globe. But it will still leave untouched the in- 
visible sphere above and about us; still leave us all the great and 
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all the gentle objects of poetry,—-the heavens and the human 
heart, the regions of genii and fairies, the fanciful or passionate 
images that come to us from the seas, and from the flowers, and 
all that we behold. 

It is, in fact, remarkable, that the growth of science, and the 
reappearance of a more poetical kind of poetry, have accompanied 
one another. Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to 
the extent to which our modern poets have carried their success, 
their inclinations cannot be doubted. How is it, that poetical im- 
pulse has taken this turn in a generation pronounced to be so 
mechanical? Whence has arisen among us this exceeding fondness 
for the fictions of the East, for solitary and fanciful reveries, for 
the wild taste of the Germans (themselves more scientific and 
wild than ever), and even for a new and more primitive use of 
the old Pagan mythology, so long and so mechanically abused by 
the Chloes and Venuses of the French? Politics may be thought 
a very unlikely cause for poetry, and it is so with mere politicians; 
yet politics, pushed farther than common, have been the cause of 
the new and greater impetus given to the sympathies of imagina- 
tion; for the more we know of any one ground of knowledge, the 
farther we see into the general domains of intellect, if we are 
not mere slaves of the soil. A little philosophy, says Bacon, takes 
men away from religion; a greater brings them round to it. This 
is the case with the reasoning faculty and poetry. We reason to 
a certain point, and are content with the discoveries of second 
causes. We reason farther, and find ourselves in the same airy 
depths as of old. The imagination recognizes its ancient field, 
and begins ranging about at will, doubly bent upon liberty, because 
of the trammels with which it has been threatened. 

Take the following APOLOGUE. — During a wonderful pe- 
riod of the world, the kings of the earth leagued themselves to- 
gether to destroy all opposition; to root out, if they could, the 
very thoughts of mankind. Inquisition was made for blood. The 
ears of the grovelling lay in wait for every murmur. On a sudden, 
during this great hour of danger, there arose in a hundred parts 
of the world, a cry, to which the cry of the Blatant Beast was a 
whisper. It proceeded from the wonderful multiplication of an 
extraordinary creature, which had already turned the cheeks of 
the tyrants pallid. It groaned and it grew loud; it spoke with a 
hundred tongues; it grew fervidly on the ear, like the noise of 
millions of wheels. And the sound of millions of wheels was 
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in it, together with other marvellous and awful noises. ‘There 
was the sharpening of swords, the braying of trumpets, the 
neighing of war-horses, the laughter of solemn voices, the rushing 
by of lights, the movement of impatient feet, a tread as if the 
world were coming. And ever and anon there were pauses with 
“a still small voice,” which made a trembling in the night time. 
But still the glowing sound of the wheels renewed itself; gather- 
ing early towards the morning. And when you came up to one 
of these creatures, you saw, with fear and reverence, its mighty 
conformation, being like wheels indeed, and a great vapor. And 
ever and anon the vapor boiled, and the wheels went rolling, and 
the creature threw out of its mouth visible words, that fell into 
the air by millions, and spoke to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
And the nations (for it was a loving though a fearful creature), 
fed upon its words like the air they breathed: and the monarchs 
paused, for they knew their masters, 

This is Printing by Steam.—JIt will be said that it is an 
allegory, and that all allegories are but fictions, and flat ones. I 
am far from producing it as a specimen of the poetical power 
now in existence. Allegory itself is out of fashion, though it 
was a favorite exercise of our old poets, when the public were 
familiar with shows and spectacles. But allegory is the readiest 
shape into which imagination can turn a thing mechanical; and 
in the one before us is contained the mechanical truth and the 
spiritual truth of that very matter-of-fact thing called a Printing 
Press: each of them as true as the other, or neither could take 
place. A business of screws and iron wheels is, Or appears to be, a 
very commonplace matter; but not so the will of the hand that 
sets them in motion; not so the operations of the mind’ that 
directs them what to utter. We are satisfied respecting the one 
by science; but what is it that renders us sensible of the wonders 
of the other, and their connection with the great mysteries of 
nature? Thought — Fancy — Imagination. What signifies to 
her the talk about electricity, and suction, and gravitation, and 
alembics, and fifty other mechanical operations of the marvellous? 
This is but the bone and muscle of wonder. Soul, and not body, 
is her pursuit; the first cause, not the second; the whole effect, 
not a part of it; the will, the invention, the marvel itself. As 
long as this lies hidden, she still fancies what agents for it she 
pleases. The science of atmospherical phenomena hinders not 
her angels from “ playing in the plighted clouds.” The analysis 
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of a bottle of salt water does not prevent her from “taking the 
wings of the morning, and remaining in the uttermost parts of 
the sea.” You must prove to her first, that you understand the 
simple elements, when decomposed; the reason that brings them 
together; the power that puts them in action; the relations which 
they have to a thousand things besides ourselves and our wants; the 
necessity of all this perpetual motion; the understanding that 
looks out of the eye; love, joy, sorrow, death and life, the 
future, the universe, the whole invisible abyss. Till you know 
all this, and can plant the dry sticks of your reason, as trophies 
of possession, in every quarter of space, how shall you oust her 
from her dominion? 


ON THE REALITIES OF IMAGINATION 


Tere is not a more unthinking way of talking than to say 
such and such pains and pleasures are only imaginary, and therefore 
to be got rid of or undervalued accordingly. There is nothing 
imaginary in the common acceptation of the word. ‘The logic 
of Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield is good argument here: — 
“Whatever is, is.” Whatever touches us, whatever moves us, does 
touch and does move us. We recognise the reality of it, as we 
do that of a hand in the dark. We might as well say that a 
sight which makes us laugh, or a blow which brings tears into 
our eyes, is imaginary, as that anything else is imaginary which 
makes us laugh or weep. We can only judge of things by their 
effects. Our perception constantly deceives us, in things with 
which we suppose ourselves perfectly conversant; but our recep- 
tion of their effect is a different matter. Whether we are 
materialists or immaterialists, whether things be about us or within 
us, whether we think the sun is a substance, or only the image of a 
divine thought, an idea, a thing imaginary, we are equally agreed 
as to the notion of its warmth. But on the other hand, as this 
warmth is felt differently by different temperaments, so what we 
call imaginary things affect different minds. What we have to 
do is not to deny their effect, because we do not feel in the same 
Proportion, or whether we even feel it at all; but to see whether 
our neighbours may not be moved. If they are, there is, to all 
intents and purposes, a moving cause. But we do not see it? 
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No;—neither perhaps do they. They only feel it; they are 
only sentient, —a word which implies the sight given to the 
imagination by the feelings. But what do you mean, we may ask 
in return, by seeing? Some rays of light come in contact with 
the eye; they bring a sensation to it; in a word, they touch it; and 
the impression left by this touch we call sight. How far does 
this differ in effect from the impression left by any other touch, 
however mysterious? An ox knocked down by a butcher, and a 
man knocked down by a fit of apoplexy, equally feel themselves 
compelled to drop. The tickling of a straw and of a comedy 
equally move the muscles about the mouth. The look of a 
beloved eye will so thrill the frame, that old philosophers have 
had recourse to a doctrine of beams and radiant particles flying 
from one sight to another. In fine, what is contact itself, and 
why does it affect us? There is no one cause more mysterious 
than another, if we look into it. 

Nor does the question concern us like moral causes, We may 
be content to know the earth by its fruits; but how to increase 
and improve them is a more attractive study. If, instead of say- 
ing that the causes which moved in us this or that pain or 
pleasure were imaginary, people were to say that the causes them- 
selves were removable, they would be nearer the truth. When a 
stone trips us up, we do not fall to disputing its existence: we put 
it out of the way. In like manner, when we suffer from what is 
called an imaginary pain, our business is not to canvass the reality 
of it. Whether there is any cause or not in that or any other 
perception, or whether everything consist not in what is called 
effect, it is sufficient for us that the effect is real. Our sole 
business is to remove those second causes, which always accompany 
the original idea. As in deliriums, for instance, it would be idle 
to go about persuading the patient that he did not behold the 
figures he says he does. He might reasonably ask us, if he could, 
how we know anything about the matter; or how we can be sure 
that in the infinite wonders of the universe certain realities may 
not become apparent to certain eyes, whether diseased or not. 
Our business would be to put him into that state of health in 
which human beings are not diverted from their offices and com- 
forts by a liability to such imaginations. ‘The best reply to his 
question would be, that such a morbidity is clearly no more a fit 
state for a human being than a disarranged or incomplete state of 
works is for a watch; and that seeing the general tendency of 
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nature to this completeness or state of comfort, we naturally 
conclude that the imaginations in question, whether substantial or 
not, are at least not of the same lasting or prevailing description. 

We do not profess metaphysics. We are indeed so little con- 
versant with the masters of that art, that we are never sure whether 
we are using even its proper terms. All that we may know on 
the subject comes to us from some reflection and some experience; 
and this all may be so little as to make a metaphysician smile; 
which, if he be a true one, he will do good-naturedly. The 
pretender will take occasion, from our very confession, to say that 
we know nothing. Our faculty, such as it is, is rather instinct- 
ive than reasoning; rather physical than metaphysical; rather 
sentient because it loves much, than because it knows much; rather 
calculated by a certain retention of boyhood, and by its wander- 
ings in the green places of thought, to light upon a piece of the 
old golden world, than to tire ourselves, and conclude it unattain- 
able, by too wide and scientific a search. We pretend to see 
farther than none but the worldly and the malignant. And yet 
those who see farther may not see so well. We do not blind 
our eyes with looking upon the sun in the heavens. We believe 
it to be there, but we find its light upon earth also; and we would 
lead humanity, if we could, out of misery and coldness into the 
shine of it. Pain might still be there; must be so, as long as 
we are mortal; 


For oft we still must weep, since we are human: 


but it should be pain for the sake of others, which js noble; 
not unnecessary pain inflicted by or upon them, which it is absurd 
not to remove. ‘The very pains of mankind struggle towards 
pleasures; and such pains as are proper for them have this in- 
evitable accompaniment of true humanity, — that they cannot 
but realise a certain gentleness of enjoyment. Thus the true 
bearer of pain would come round to us; and he would not grudge 
us a share of his burden, though in taking from his trouble it 
might diminish his pride. Pride is but a bad pleasure at the 
expense of others. The great object of humanity is to enrich 
everybody, If it is a task destined not to succeed, it is a good 
one from its very nature; and fulfils at least a glad destiny of 
its own. To look upon it austerely is in reality the reverse of 
austerity. It is only such an impatience of the want of pleasure 
as leads us to grudge it in others; and this impatience itself, if 
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the sufferer knew how to use it, is but another impulse, in the 
general yearning, towards an equal wealth of enjoyment. 

But we shall be getting into other discussions. — The ground- 
work of all happiness is health. Take care of this ground; and 
the doleful imaginations that come to warn us against its abuse 
will avoid it. Take care of this ground, and let as many glad 
imaginations throng to it as possible. Read the magical works 
of the poets, and they will come. If you doubt their existence, 
ask yourself whether you feel pleasure at the idea of them; 
whether you are moved into delicious smiles, or tears as delicious. 
If you are, the result is the same to you, whether they exist or 
not. It is not mere words to say that he who goes through a 
rich man’s park, and sees things in it which never bless the 
mental eyesight of the possessor, is richer than he. He is richer. 
More results of pleasure come home to him. The ground is 
actually more fertile to him: the place haunted with finer shapes. 
He has more servants to come at his call, and administer to him 
with full hands. Knowledge, sympathy, imagination, are all 
divining-rods, with which he discovers treasure. Let a painter go 
through the grounds, and he will see not only the general colours 
of green and brown, but their combinations and contrasts, and 
the modes in which they might again be combined and contrasted. 
He will also put figures in the landscape if there are none there, 
fiocks and herds, or a solitary spectator, or Venus lying with her 
white body among the violets and primroses. Let a musician go 
through, and he will hear “ differences discreet” in the notes of 
the birds and the lapsing of the water-fall. He will fancy a 
serenade of wind instruments in the open air at a lady’s window, 
with a voice rising through it; or the horn of the hunter; or the 
musical cry of the hounds, 


Matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each; 


or a solitary voice in a bower, singing for an expected lover; or 
the chapel organ, waking up like the fountain of the winds. Let 
a poet go through the grounds and he will heighten and increase 
all these sounds and images. He will bring the colours from 
heaven, and put an unearthly meaning into the voice. He will 
have stories of the sylvan inhabitants; will shift the population 
through infinite varieties; will put a sentiment upon every sight 
and sound; will be human, romantic, supernatural; will make all 
nature send tribute into that spot. 
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We may say of the love of nature what Shakespeare says of 
another love, that it 


Adds a precious seeing to the eye. 


And we may say also, upon the like principle, that it adds a prec- 
ious hearing to the ear. This and imagination, which ever follows 
upon it, are the two purifiers of our sense, which rescue us from 
the deafening babble of common cares, and enable us to hear all 
the affectionate voices of earth and heaven, The starry orbs, 
lapsing about in their smooth and sparkling dance, sing to us. The 
brooks talk to us of solitude. The birds are the animal spirits of 
nature, carolling in the air, like a careless lass. 


The gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes; and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. — Paradise Lost, book iv. 


The poets are called creators, because with their magical words 
they bring forth to our eyesight the abundant images and beau- 
ties of creation, They put them there, if the reader pleases; and 
so are literally creators. But whether put there or discovered, 
whether created or invented (for invention means nothing 
but finding out), there they are. If they touch us, they exist to 
as much purpose as anything else which touches us. If a passage 
in King Lear brings the tears into our eyes, it is real as the touch 
of a sorrowful hand. If the flow of a song of Anacreon’s intox- 
icates us, it is as true to a pulse within us as the wine he drank We 
hear not their sounds with cars, nor see their sights with eyes; but 
we hear and see both so truly, that we are moved with pleasure; 
and the advantage,, nay even the test, of seeing and hearing, at 
any time, is not in the seeing and hearing, but in the ideas we 
realise, and the pleasure we derive. Intellectual objects, therefore, 
inasmuch as they come home to us, are as true a part of the stock 
of nature as visible ones; and they are infinitely more abundant. 
Between the tree of a country clown and the tree of a Milton 
or Spenser, what a difference in point of productiveness! Between 
the plodding of a sexton through a church-yard and the walk of 
a Gray, what a difference! What a difference between the Ber- 
oe of a ship-builder and the Bermoothes of Shakespeare! the 
isle 


Full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not; 
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the isle Of elves And fairies, that chased the tide to and fro on the 
sea-shore; of coral-bones and the knell of sea-nymphs; of spirits 
dancing on the sands, and singing amidst the hushes of the wind; 
of Caliban, whose brute nature enchantment had made poetical ; 
of Ariel, who lay in cowslip bells, and rode upon the bat; of 
Miranda, who wept when she saw Ferdinand work so hard, and 
begged him to let her help; telling him, 


I am your wife, if you will marry me; 
If not, Pll die your maid. To be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant, 


Whether you will or no. 


Such are the discoveries which the poets make for us; worlds to 
which that of Columbus was but a handful of brute matter. 
America began to be richer for us the other day, when Humboldt 
came back and told us of its luxuriant and gigantic vegetation; 
of the myriads of shooting lights, which revel at evening in the 
southern sky; and of that grand constellation, at which Dante 
seems to have made so remarkable a guess (Purgatorio, cant. i., v. 
22). The natural warmth of the Mexican and Peruvian genius, 
set free from despotism, will soon do all the rest for it; awaken 
the sleeping riches of its eyesight, and call forth the glad music 
of its affections. 

Imagination enriches everything. A great library contains not 
only books, but 


The assembled souls of all that men held wise. 
— DAVENANT. 


The moon is Homer’s and Shakespeare’s moon, as well as the one 
we look at. The sun comes out of his chamber in the east, with 
a sparkling eye, “ rejoicing like a bridegroom.” ‘The commonest 
thing becomes like Aaron’s rod, that budded. Pope called up the 
spirits of the Cabala to wait upon a lock of hair, and justly gave 
it the honours of a constellation; for he has hung it, sparkling 
for ever in the eyes of posterity. A common meadow is a sorry 
thing to a ditcher or a coxcomb; but by the help of its dues from 
imagination and the love of nature, the grass brightens for us, 
the air soothes us, we feel as we did in the daisied hours of 
childhood. Its verdures, its sheep, its hedge-row elms, — all these, 
and all else which sight, and sound, and associations can give it, 
are made to furnish a treasure of pleasant thoughts. Even brick 
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and mortar are vivified, as of old, at the harp of Orpheus. A 
metropolis becomes no longer a mere collection of houses or of 
trades. It puts on all the grandeur of its history, and its litera- 
ture; its towers, and rivers; its art, and jewellery, and foreign 
wealth; its multitude of human beings all intent upon excitement, 
wise or yet to learn; the huge and sullen dignity of its canopy 
of smoke by day; the wide gleam upwards of its lighted Justre at 
night-time; and the noise of its many chariots, heard at the same 
hour, when the wind sets gently towards some quiet suburb. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERS 


We forget in what book it was, many years ago, that we read 
the story of a lover who was to win his mistress by carrying her 
to the top of a mountain, and how he did win her, and how they 
ended their days on the same spot. 

We think the scene was in Switzerland; but the mountain, 
though high enough to tax his stout heart to the uttermost, 
must have been among the lowest. Let us fancy it a good lofty 
hill in the summer-time. It was, at any rate, so high, that the 
father of the lady, a proud noble, thought it impossible for a 
young man so burdened to scale it. For this reason alone, in 
scorn, he bade him to do it, and his daughter should be his, 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness so extraordinary 
a sight. They measured the mountain with their eyes; they 
communed with one another, and shook their heads; but all ad- 
mired the young man; and some of his fellows, looking at their 
mistresses, thought they could do as much. The father was on 
horseback, apart and sullen, repenting that he had subjected his 
daughter even to the show of such a hazard; but he thought it 
would teach his inferiors a lesson, The young man (the son of a 
small land-proprietor, who had some pretensions to wealth, though 
none to nobility) stood, respectful-looking but confident, rejoicing 
in his heart that he should win his mistress, though at the cost of 
a noble pain, which he could hardly think of as a pain, considering 
who it was that he was to carry. If he died for it, he should 
at least have had her in his arms, and have looked her in the face, 
To clasp her person in that manner was a pleasure which he con- 
templated with such transport, as is known only to real lovers; for 
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none others know how respect heightens the joy of dispensing 
with formality, and how the dispensing with the formality en- 
nobles and makes grateful the respect. 

The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, desirous, and 
dreading. She thought her lover would succeed, but only because 
she thought him in every respect the noblest of his sex, and that 
nothing was too much for his strength and valour. Great fears 
came over her nevertheless. She knew not what might happen in 
the chances common to all. She felt the bitterness of being her- 
self the burden to him and the task; and dared neither to look at 
her father nor the mountain. She fixed her eyes now on the crowd 
(which nevertheless she beheld not) and now on her hand and 
her fingers’ ends, which she doubled up towards her with a pretty 
pretence, — the only deception she had ever used. Once or twice 
a daughter or a mother slipped out of the crowd, and coming up 
to her, notwithstanding their fears of the lord baron, kissed that 
hand which she knew not what to do with. 

The father said, “ Now, Sir, to put an end to this mummery ”; 
and the lover, turning pale for the first time, took up the lady. 

The spectators rejoice to see the manner in which he moves off, 
slowly but secure, and as if encouraging his mistress. They mount 
the hill; they proceed well; he halts an instant before he gets 
midway, and seems refusing something; then ascends at a quicker 
rate; and now being at the midway point, shifts the lady from one 
side to the other. The spectators give a great shout. The baron, 
with an air of indifference, bites the tip of his gauntlet, and 
then casts on them an eye of rebuke. At the shout the lover re- 
sumes his way. Slow but not feeble in his step, yet it gets slower. 
He stops again, and they think they see the lady kiss him on the 
forehead. The women begin to tremble, but the men say he will 
be victorious. He resumes again; he is half-way between the 
middle and the top; he rushes, he stops, he staggers; but he does 
not fall. Another shout from the men, and he resumes once more; 
two-thirds of the remaining part of the way are conquered. They 
are certain the lady kisses him on the forehead and on the eyes, 
The women burst into tears, and the stoutest men look pale. He 
ascends slowlier than ever, but seeming to be more sure. He halts, 
but it is only to plant his foot to go on again; and thus he picks 
his way, planting his foot at every step, and then gaining ground 
with an effort. The lady lifts up her arms, as if to lighten him. 
See: he is almost at the top; he stops, he struggles, he moves side- 
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ways, taking very little steps, and bringing one foot every time 
close to the other. Now-—he is all but on the top: he halts 
again; he is fixed; he staggers. A groan goes through the mul- 
titude. Suddenly he turns full front towards the top; it is luckily 
almost a level; he staggers, but it is forward: — Yes: — every 
limb in the multitude makes a movement as if it would assist him: 
—see at last: he is ow the top; and down he falls flat with his 
burden. An enormous shout! He has won: he has won. Now 
he has a right to caress his mistress, and she is caressing him, for 
neither of them gets up. If he has fainted, it is with joy, and 
it is in her arms. 

The baron puts spurs to his horse, the crowd following him. 
Half way he is obliged to dismount; they ascend the rest of the 
hill together, the crowd silent and happy, the baron ready to 
burst with shame and impatience. They reach the top. ‘The 
lovers are face to face on the ground, the lady clasping him with 
both arms, his lying on each side. 

“Traitor! ” exclaimed the baron, “ thou hast practised this feat 
before on purpose to deceive me. Arise!” ‘ You cannot expect 
it, Sir,” said a worthy man, who was rich enough to speak his 
mind: ‘Samson himself might take his rest after such a deed.” 

‘Part them! ” said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part them, but to congratulate 
and keep them together. These people look close; they kneel 
down; they bend an ear; they bury their faces upon them. ‘God 
forbid they should ever be parted more,” said a venerable man ; 
“they never can be.” He turned his old face streaming with 
tears, and looked up at the baron: — “ Sir, they are dead.” 


A TALE FOR A CHIMNEY-CORNER 


A MAN who does not contribute his quota of a grim story now-a- 
days, seems hardly to be free of the republic of letters. He is 
bound to wear a death’s-head, as part of his insignia. If he does 
not frighten everybody, he is nobody. If he does not shock the 
ladies, what can be expected of him? 

We confess we think very cheaply of these stories in general. 
A story, merely horrible or even awful, which contains no senti- 
ment elevating to the human heart and its hopes, is a mere appeal 
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to the least judicious, least healthy, and least masculine of our 
passions — fear. They whose attention can be gravely arrested 
by it are in a fit state to receive any absurdity with respect; and 
this is the reason why less talents are required to enforce it than 
in any other species of composition. With this opinion of such 
things, we may be allowed to say that we would undertake to 
write a dozen horrible stories in a day, all of which should make 
the common worshippers of power, who were not in the very 
healthiest condition, turn pale. We would tell of Haunting Old 
Women, and Knocking Ghosts, and Solitary Lean Hands, and 
Empusas on One Leg, and Ladies growing Longer and Longer, and 
Horrid Eyes meeting us through Key-holes, and Plaintive Heads, 
and Shrieking Statues, and Shocking Anomalies of Shape, and 
Things which when seen drove people mad; and Indigestion knows 
what besides. But who would measure talents with a leg of veal, 
or a German sausage? 

Mere grimness is as easy as grinning; but it requires something 
to put a handsome face on a story. Narratives become of suspic- 
lous merit in proportion as they lean to Newgate-like offences, 
particularly of blood and wounds. A child has a reasonable respect 
for a Raw-head-and-bloody-bones, because all images whatsoever 
of pain and terror are new and fearful to his inexperienced age; 
but sufferings merely physical (unless sublimated like those of 
Philoctetes) are commonplace to a grown man. Images, to be- 
come awful to him, must be removed from the grossness of the 
shambles. A death’s-head was a respectable thing in the hands of 
a poring monk, or of a nun compelled to avoid the idea of life 
and society, or of a hermit already buried in the desert. Holbein’s 
Dance of Death, in which every grinning skeleton leads along a 
man of rank, from the pope to the gentleman, is a good Memento 
Mori; but there the skeletons have an air of the ludicrous and 
satirical. If we were threatened with them in a grave way, as 
spectres, we should have a right to ask how they could walk about 
without muscles. Thus many of the tales written by such authors 
as the late Mr. Lewis, who wanted sentiment to give him the 
heart of truth, are quite puerile. When his spectral nuns go 
about bleeding, we think they ought in decency to have applied 
to some ghost of a surgeon. His Little Grey Men, who sit munch- 
ing hearts, are of a piece with fellows that eat cats for a wager. 

Stories that give mental pain to no purpose, or to very little pur- 
pose compared with the unpleasant ideas they excite of human 
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nature, are as gross mistakes, in their way, as these, and twenty 
times as pernicious: for the latter become ludicrous to grown 
people. ‘They originate also in the same extremes of callousness, 
or of morbid want of excitement, as the others. But more of 
these hereafter. Our business at present is with things ghastly 
and ghostly. 

A ghost story, to be a good one, should unite, as much as possible, 
objects such as they are in life, with a preternatural spirit. And 
to be a perfect one — at least to add to the other utility of ex- 
citement a moral utility — they should imply some great sentiment 
— something that comes out of the next world to remind us of our 
duties in this; or something that helps to carry on the idea of our 
humanity into after-life, even when we least think we shall take 
it with us. When “the buried majesty of Denmark” revisits 
earth to speak to his son Hamlet, he comes armed, as he used to 
be, in his complete steel. His visor is raised; and the same fine 
face is there; only, in spite of his punishing errand and his own 
sufferings, with 


A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 


When Donne the poet, in his thoughtful eagerness to reconcile 
life and death, had a figure of himself painted in a shroud, and 
laid by his bedside in a coffin, he did a higher thing than the 
monks and hermits with their skulls. It was taking his humanity 
with him into the other world, not affecting to lower the sense 
of it by regarding it piecemeal or in the framework. Burns, in 
his Tam O?Shanter, shows the dead in their coffins after the same 
fashion. He does not lay bare to us their skeletons or refuse, 
things with which we can connect no sympathy or spiritual wonder. 
They still are flesh and body to retain the one; yet so look and 


behave, inconsistent in their very consistency, as to excite the 
other 


Coffins stood round like open presses, 

Which showed the dead in their last dresses: 
And by some devilish cantrip sleight, 
Each, in his cauld hand, held a light. 


Re-animation is perhaps the most ghastly of all ghastly things, 
uniting as it does an appearance of natural interdiction from the 
next world with a supernatural experience of it. Our human 
consciousness is jarred out of its self-posssession. The extremes 
of habit and newness, of commonplace and astonishment, meet 
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suddenly, without the kindly introduction of death and change; 
and the stranger appals us in proportion. When the account 
appeared the other day in the newspapers of the galvanised dead 
body, whose features as well as limbs underwent such contortions, 
that it seemed as if it were about to rise up, one almost expected 
to hear, for the first time, news of the other world. Perhaps the 
most appalling figure in Spenser is that of Maleger: (Fairy 
Queen, b. 11. c. xi.) 


Upon a tygre swift and fierce he rode, 
That as the winde ran underneath his lode, 
Whiles his long legs nigh raught unto the ground; 
Full large he was of limbe,: and shoulders brode, 
But of such subtile substance and unsound, 
That like a ghost he seemed, whose grave-clothes were unbound. 


Mr. Coleridge, in that voyage of his to the brink of all unutter- 
able things, the Ancient Mariner (which works out, however, a 
fine sentiment), does not set mere ghosts or hobgoblins to man 
the ship again, when its crew are dead; but re-animates, for a 
while, the crew themselves. ‘There is a striking fiction of this 
sort in Sale’s notes upon the Koran. Solomon dies during the 
building of the temple, but his body remains leaning on a staff 
and overlooking the workmen, as if it were alive; till a worm 
gnawing through the prop, he falls down. — The contrast of the 
appearance of humanity with something mortal or supernatural is 
always the more terrible in proportion as it is complete. In the 
pictures of the temptations of saints and hermits, where the holy 
person is surrounded, teazed, and enticed with devils and fan- 
tastic shapes, the most shocking phantasm is that of the beautiful 
woman. ‘To return also to the poem above mentioned. The most 
appalling personage in Mr. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner is the 
Spectre-woman, who is called Life-in-Death. He renders the 
most hideous abstraction more terrible than it could otherwise 
have been, by embodying it in its own reverse. “ Death,” not 
only “lives” in it; but the “ unutterable ” becomes uttered. To 
see such an unearthly passage end in such earthliness, seems to 
turn commonplace into a sort of spectral doubt. 

But we must come to Mr. Coleridge’s story with our 
subtlest imaginations upon us. Now let us put our knees a little 
nearer the fire, and tell a homelier one about Life in Death. The 
groundwork of it is in Sandys’ Commentary upon Ovid, and 


quoted from Sabinus. 
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A gentleman of Bavaria, of a noble family, was so afflicted at 
the death of his wife, that unable to bear the company of any other 
person, he gave himself up to a solitary way of living. ‘This was 
the more remarkable in him, as he had been a man of jovial 
habits, fond of his wine and visitors, and impatient of having 
his numerous indulgences contradicted. But in the same temper 
perhaps might be found the cause of his sorrow; for though he 
would be impatient with his wife, as with others, yet his love for 
her was one of the gentlest wills he had; and the sweet and 
unaffected face which she always turned upon his anger might 
have been a thing more easy for him to trespass upon while living 
than to forget when dead and gone. His very anger towards her, 
compared with that towards others, was a relief to him. It was 
rather a wish to refresh himself in the balmy feeling of her 
patience, than to make her unhappy herself, or to punish her, as 
some would have done, for that virtuous contrast to his own vice. 

But whether he bethought himself, after her death, that this 
was a very selfish mode of loving; or whether, as some thought, 
he had wearied out her life with habits so contrary to her own; 
or whether, as others reported, he had put it to a fatal risk by 
some lordly piece of self-will, in consequence of which she had 
caught a fever on the cold river during a night of festivity; he 
surprised even those who thought that he loved her by the ex- 
treme bitterness of his grief. The very mention of festivity, 
though he was patient for the first day or two, afterwards threw 
him into a passion of rage; but by degrees even his rage followed 
his other older habits) He was gentle, but ever silent. He ate 
and drank but sufficient to keep him alive; and used to spend the 
greater part of the day in the spot where his wife was buried. 

He was going there one evening, in a very melancholy manner, 
with his eyes turned towards the earth, and had just entered the 
rails of the burial-ground, when he was accosted by the mild voice 
of somebody coming to meet him. “It is a blessed evening, sir,” 
said the voice. The gentleman looked up. Nobody but himself 
was allowed to be in the place at that hour; and yet he saw, with 
astonishment, a young chorister approaching him. He was going 
to express some wonder, when, he said, the modest though assured 
look of the boy, and the extreme beauty of his countenance, which 
glowed in the setting sun before him, made an irresistible addi- 
tion to the singular sweetness of his voice; and he asked him, 
with an involuntary calmness, and a gesture of respect, not what 
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he did there, but what he wished. “ Only to wish you all good 
things,” answered the stranger, who had now come up, “and to give 
you this letter.” The gentleman took the letter, and saw upon 
it, with a beating yet scarcely bewildered heart, the handwriting 
of his wife. He raised his eyes again to speak to the boy, but he 
was gone. He cast them far and near round the place, but there 
were no traces of a passenger. He then opened the letter, and 
by the divine light of the setting sun read these words: 


“To my dear husband, who sorrows for his wife: 

“Otto, my husband, the soul you regret so is returned. You 
will know the truth of this, and be prepared with calmness to see 
it, by the divineness of the messenger, who has passed you. You 
will find me sitting in the public walk praying for you; praying 
that you may never more give way to those gusts of passion, and 
those curses against others, which divided us. 

“This, with a warm hand, from the living Bertha,” 


Otto (for such, it seems, was the gentleman’s name) went in- 
stantly, calmly, quickly, yet with a sort of benumbed being, to 
the public walk. He felt, but with only a half-consciousness, as 
if he glided without a body. But all his spirit was awake, eager, 
intensely conscious. It seemed to him as if there had been but 
two things in the world— Life and Death; and that Death was 
dead. All else appeared to have been a dream. He had awaked 
from a waking state, and found himself all eye, and spirit, and 
locomotion. He said to himself, once, as he went: “This is not 
a dream. I will ask my great ancestors to-morrow to my new 
bridal feast, for they are alive.” Otto had been calm at first, but 
something of old and triumphant feelings seemed again to come 
over him. Was he again too proud and confident? Did his 
earthly humours prevail again, when he thought them least upon 
him? We shall see. 

The Bavarian arrived at the public walk. It was full of people 
with their wives and children, enjoying the beauty of the evening. 
Something like common fear came over him, as he went in and 
out among them, looking at the benches on each side. It hap- 
pened that there was only one person, a lady, sitting upon them. 
She had her veil down; and his being underwent a fierce but 
short convulsion as he went near her. Something had a little 
baffled the calmer inspiration of the angel that had accosted him: 
for fear prevailed at the instant, and Otto passed on. He returned 
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before he had reached the end of the walk, and approached the 
lady again. She was still sitting in the same quiet posture, only 
he thought she looked at him. Again he passed her. On his second 
return, a grave and sweet courage came upon him, and in an under 
but firm tone of inquiry he said, “ Bertha? ””—‘I thought you 
had forgotten me,” said that well-known and mellow voice, which 
he had seemed as far from ever hearing again as earth is from 
heaven. He took her hand, which grasped his in turn; and they 
walked home in silence together, the arm, which was wound 
within his, giving warmth for warmth. 

The neighbours seemed to have a miraculous want of wonder 
at the lady’s reappearance. Something was said about a mock- 
funeral, and her having withdrawn from his company for a while; 
but visitors came as before, and his wife returned to her house- 
hold affairs. It was only remarked that she always looked pale 
and pensive. But she was more kind to all, even than before; 
and her pensiveness seemed rather the result of some great internal 
thought than of unhappiness. 

For a year or two the Bavarian retained the better temper which 
he acquired. His fortunes flourished beyond his earliest ambition; 
the most amiable as well as noble persons of the district were 
frequent visitors; and people said, that to be at Otto’s house must 
be the next thing to being in heaven. But by degrees his self- 
will returned with his prosperity. He never vented impatience 
on his wife; but he again began to show that the disquietude it gave 
her to see it vented on others was a secondary thing in his mind 
to the indulgence of it. Whether it was that his grief for her 
loss had been rather remorse than affection, so he held himself 
secure if he treated her well; or whether he was at all times rather 
proud of her than fond; or whatever was the cause which again 
set his antipathies above his sympathies, certain it was that his 
old habits returned upon him; not so often indeed, but with 
greater violence and pride when they did. These were the only 
times at which his wife was observed to show any ordinary symp- 
toms of uneasiness. 

At length, one day, some strong rebuff which he had received 
from an alienated neighbour threw him into such a transport of 
rage that he gave way to the most bitter imprecations, crying with 
a loud voice —“ This treatment to me too! To me! To me, 
who if the world knew all ” — At these words his wife, who had in 
vain laid her hand upon his, and looked him with dreary earnest- 
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ness in the face, suddenly glided from the room. He and two or 
three who were present were struck with a dumb horror. They 
said she did not walk out, nor vanish suddenly; but glided, as 
one who could dispense with the use of feet. After a moment’s 
pause the others proposed to him to follow her. He made a move- 
ment of despair; but they went. There was a short passage, which 
turned to the right into her favourite room. They knocked at 
the door twice or three times, and received no answer. At last 
one of them gently opened it; and looking in they saw her, as 
they thought, standing before a fire, which was the only light in 
the room. Yet she stood so far from it, as rather to be in the 
middle of the room; only the face was towards the fire, and she 
seemed looking upon it. They addressed her, but received no 
answer. ‘They stepped gently towards her, and still received none. 
The figure stood dumb and unmoved. At last one of them went 
round in front and instantly fell on the floor. The figure was 
without body. A hollow hood was left instead of a face. The 
clothes were standing upright by themselves. 

That room was blocked up for ever, for the clothes, if it might 
be so, to moulder away. It was called the Room of the Lady’s 
Figure. The house, after the gentleman’s death, was long unin- 
habited, and at length burnt by the peasants, in an insurrection. 
As for himself, he died about nine months after, a gentle and 
childlike penitent. He had never stirred from the house since; 
and nobody would venture to go near him but a man who had 
the reputation of being a reprobate. It was from this man that 
the particulars of the story came first. He would distribute the 
gentleman’s alms in great abundance to any strange poor who 
would accept them; for most of the neighbours held them in 
horror. He tried all he could to get the parents among them to 
let some of their little children, or a single one of them, go 
see his employer. They said he even asked it one day with tears 
in his eyes. But they shuddered to think of it; and the matter 
was not mended when this profane person, in a fit of impatience, 
said one day that he would have a child of his own on purpose. 
His employer, however, died in a day or two. They did not 
believe a word he told them of all the Bavarian’s gentleness, look- 
ing upon the latter as a sort of Ogre, and upon his agent as little 
better, though a good-natured-looking, earnest kind of person. 
It was said, many years after, that this man had been a friend of 
the Bavarian’s when young, and had been deserted by him. And 
the young believed it, whatever the old might do. 
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MY BOOKS 


Sirtinc, last winter, among my books, and walled round with 
all the comfort and protection which they and my fireside could 
afford me; to wit, a table of high-piled books at my back, my 
writing-desk on one side of me, some shelves on the other, and 
the feeling of the warm fire at my feet; I began to consider how 
I loved the authors of those books: how I loved them, too, 
not only for the imaginative pleasures they afforded me, 
but for their making me love the very books themselves, 
and delight to be in contact with them. I looked sideways 
at my Spenser, my Theocritus, and my Arabian Nights; then 
above them at my Italian pocts; then behind me at my Dryden 
and Pope, my romances, and my Boccaccio; then on my left side 
at my Chaucer, who lay on a writing-desk; and thought how 
natural it was in C[harles] L[amb] to give a kiss to an old 
folio, as I once saw him do to Chapman’s Homer. At the same 
time I wondered how he could sit in that front room of his with 
nothing but a few unfeeling tables and chairs, or at best a few 
engravings in trim frames, instead of putting a couple of arm- 
chairs into the back-room with the books in it, where there is but 
one window. Would I were there, with both the chairs properly 
filled, and one or two more besides! “ We had talk, Sir? — the 
only talk capable of making one forget the books, 

I entrench myself in my books equally against sorrow and the 
weather. If the wind comes through a passage I look about to 
see how I can fence it off by a better disposition of my movables; 
if a melancholy thought is importunate, I give another glance 
at my Spenser. When I speak of being in contact with my 
books, I mean it literally. I like to lean my head against them. 
Living in a southern climate, though in a part sufficiently northern 
to feel the winter, I was obliged, during that season, to take some 
of the books out of the study, and hang them up near the fireplace 
in the sitting-room, which is the only room that has such a con- 
venience. I therefore walled myself in, as well as I could, in 
the manner above-mentioned. I took a walk every day, to the 
astonishment of the Genoese, who used to huddle against a bit 
of sunny wall, like flies on a chimney-piece; but I did this only 
that I might so much the more enjoy my English evening. The 
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fire was a wood fire instead of a coal; but I imagined myself in 
the country. I remembered at the very worst, that one end of 
my native land was not nearer the other than England is to Italy. 

While writing this article I am in my study again. Like the 
rooms in all houses in this country which are not hovels, it is 
handsome and ornamented. On one side it looks towards a garden 
and the mountains; on another, to the mountains and the sea. 
What signifies all this? I turn my back upon the sea; I shut 
up even one of the side windows looking upon the mountains, and 
retain no prospect but that of the trees. On the right and 
left of me are book-shelves; a bookcase is affectionately open in 
front of me; and thus kindly enclosed with my books and the 
green leaves, I write. If all this is too luxurious and effeminate, 
of all luxuries it is the one that leaves you the most strength. 
And this is to be said for scholarship in general. It unfits a 
man for activity, for his bodily part in the world; but it often 
doubles both the power and the sense of his mental duties; and 
with much indignation against his body, and more against those 
who tyrannize over the intellectual claims of mankind, the man 
of letters, like the magician of old, is prepared “to play the 
devil ” with the great men of this world, in a style that astonishes 
both the sword and the toga. 

I do not like this fine large study. I like elegance. I like 
room to breathe in, and even walk about, when I want to breathe 
and walk about. I like a great library next to my study; but for 
the study itself, give me a small snug place, almost entirely walled 
with books: There should be only one window in it, looking 
upon trees. Some prefer a place with few, or no books at all — 
nothing but a chair or a table, like Epictetus; but I should say 
that these were philosophers, not lovers of books, if I did not 
recollect that Montaigne was both. He had a study in a round 
tower, walled as aforesaid. It is true, one forgets one’s books 
while writing —at least they say so. For my part, I think I 
have them in a sort of sidelong mind’s eye; like a second thought, 
which is none — like a waterfall, or a whispering wind. 

I dislike a grand library to study in. I mean an immense 
apartment, with books all in Museum order, especially wire-safed. 
I say nothing against the Museum itself, or public libraries. They 
are capital places to go to, but not to sit in; and talking of this, 
I hate to read in public, and in strange company. The jealous 
silence; the dissatisfied looks of the messengers; the inability to 
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help yourself; the not knowing whether you really ought to 
trouble the messengers, much less the Gentleman in black, or 
brown, who is, perhaps, half a trustee; with a variety of other 
jarrings between privacy and publicity, prevent one’s settling 
heartily to work. ‘They say “they manage these things better in 
France”; and I dare say they do; but I think I should feel stil] 
more distrait in France, in spite of the benevolence of the servi- 
tors, and the generous profusion of pen, ink, and paper. I should 
feel as if I were doing nothing but interchanging amenities with 
polite writers, 

A grand private library, which the master of the house also 
makes his study, never looks to me like a real place of books, 
much less of authorship. I cannot take kindly to it. It is 
certainly not out of envy; for three parts of the books are 
generally trash, and I can seldom think of the rest and the pro- 
Prietor together. It reminds me of a fine gentleman, of a 
collector, of a patron, of Gil Blas and the Marquis of Marialva; 
of anything but genius and comfort. I have a particular hatred 
of a round table (not the Round Table, for that was a dining one) 
covered and irradiated with books, and never met with one in 
the house of a clever man but once. It is the reverse of Mon- 
taigne’s Round Tower. Instead of bringing the books around 
you, they all seem turning another way, and eluding your hands. 

Conscious of my propriety and comfort in these matters, I take 
an interest in the bookcases as well as the books of my friends. 
I long to meddle, and dispose them after my own notions. When 
they see this confession, they will acknowledge the virtue I have 
practised. I believe I did mention his book-room to C. L., and 
I think he told me that he often sat there when alone. It would 
be hard not to believe him. His library, though not abounding in 
Greek or Latin (which are the only things to help some persons 
to an idea of literature), is anything but superficial. ‘The depths 
of philosophy and poetry are there, the innermost passages of the 
human heart. It has some Latin too, It has also a handsome 
contempt for appearance. It looks like what jt is, a selection made 
at precious intervals from the book-stalls; — now a Chaucer at 
nine and twopence; now a Montaigne or a Sir Thomas Browne at 
two shillings; now a Jeremy Taylor; a Spinoza; an old English 
Dramatist, Prior, and Sir Philip Sidney; and the books are “‘ neat 
as imported.” The very perusal of the backs is a “ discipline of 
humanity.” There Mr. Southey takes his place again with an 
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old Radical friend: there Jeremy Collier is at peace with Dryden: 
there the lion, Martin Luther, lies down with the Quaker lamb, 
Sewell: there Guzman d’Alfarache thinks himself fit company for 
Sir Charles Grandison, and has his claims admitted. Even the 
“high fantastical ” Duchess of Newcastle, with her laurel on her 
head, is received with grave honours, and not the less for declining 
to trouble herself with the constitutions of her maids, There is 
an approach to this in the library of W. C., who also includes 
Italian among his humanities, W[illiam] Hazlitt], 1 believe, 
has no books, except mine; but he has Shakespeare and Rousseau 
by heart. [Vincent] N[ovello], who though not a bookman by 
profession, is fond of those who are, and who loves his volume 
enough to read it across the fields, has his library in the common 
sitting-room, which is hospitable. H. R.’s books are all too 
modern and finely bound, which, however, is not his fault, for 
they were left him by will,—not the most kindly act of the 
testator. Suppose a man were to bequeath us a great japan chest 
three feet by four, with an injunction that it was always to stand 
on the tea-table. I remember borrowing a book of H. R. which, 
having lost, I replaced with a copy equally well bound. I am 
not sure I should have been in such haste, even to return the 
book, had it been a common-looking volume; but the splendour of 
the loss dazzled me into this ostentatious piece of propriety. I 
set about restoring it as if I had diminished his fortunes, and 
waived the privilege a friend has to use a man’s things as his own. 
I may venture upon this ultra-liberal theory, not only because 
candour compels me to say that I hold it to a greater extent, with 
Montaigne, but because I have been a meek son in the family of 
book-losers. I may affirm, upon a moderate calculation, that I 
have lent and lost in my time (and I am eight-and-thirty), half- 
a-dozen decent-sized libraries, —I mean books enough to fill so 
many ordinary bookcases. I have never complained; and self-love, 
as well as gratitude, makes me love those who do not complain 
of me. 

T own I borrow books with as much facility as I lend. 1 
cannot see a work that interests me on another person’s shelf, 
without a wish to carry it off: but, I repeat, that I have been 
much more sinned against than sinning in the article of non- 
return; and am scrupulous in the article of intention. I never 
had a felonious intent upon a book but once; and then I shall 
only say, it was under circumstances so peculiar, that I cannot look 
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but upon the conscience that induced me to restore it, as having sacri- 
ficed the spirit of its very self to the letter; and I have a grudge 
against it accordingly. Some people are unwilling to lend their 
books. I have a special grudge against them, particularly those 
who accompany their unwillingness with uneasy professions to the 
contrary, and smiles like Sir Fretful Plagiary. The friend who 
helped to spoil my notions of property, or rather to make them 
too good for the world “ as it goes,” taught me also to undervalue 
my squeamishness in refusing to avail myself of the books of these 
gentlemen. He showed me how it was doing good to all parties 
to put an ordinary face on the matter; though I know his own 
blushed not a little sometimes in doing it, even when the good 
to be done was for another. (Dear S[helley’], in all thy actions, 
small as well as great, how sure was the beauty of thy spirit to 
break forth.) I feel, in truth, that even when anger inclines me 
to exercise this privilege of philosophy, it is more out of revenge 
than contempt. I fear that in allowing myself to borrow books, 
I sometimes make extremes meet in a very sinful manner, and do 
it out of a refined revenge. It is like eating a miser’s beef 
at him. 

I yield to none in my love of bookstall urbanity. I have spent 
as happy moments over the stalls (until the woman looked out) as 
any literary apprentice boy who ought to be moving onwards. But 
I confess my weakness in liking to see some of my favourite 
purchases neatly bound. The books I like to have about me most 
are, Spenser, Chaucer, the minor poems of Milton, the Arabian 
Nights, Theocritus, Ariosto, and such old good-natured specula- 
tions as Plutarch’s Morals. For most of these I like a plain good 
old binding, never mind how old, provided it wears well; but 
my Arabian Nights may be bound in as fine and flowery a style as 
possible, and I should love an engraving to every dozen pages. 
Book-prints of all sorts, bad and good, take with me as much as 
when I was a child: and I think some books, such as Prior’s Poems, 
ought always to have portraits of the authors, Prior’s airy face 
with his cap on, is like having his company. From early associa- 
tion, no edition of Milton pleases me so much, as that in which 
there are pictures of the Devil with brute ears, dressed like a 
Roman General: nor of Bunyan, as the one containing the print 
of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, with the Devil whispering 
in Christian’s ear, or old Pope by the wayside, and 


Vanity Fair, 
With the Pilgrims suffering there. 
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I delight in the recollection of the puzzle I used to have with 
the frontispiece of the Tale of a Tub, of my real horror at the 
sight of that crawling old man representing Avarice, at the 
beginning of Exfield’s Speaker, the Looking Glass, or some such 
book; and even of the careless schoolboy hats, and the prim 
stomachers and cottage bonnets, of such golden-age antiquities as 
the Village School. The oldest and most worn-out woodcut, 
representing King Pippin, Goody Two Shoes, or the grim Soldan, 
sitting with three staring blots for his eyes and mouth, his sceptre 
in one hand, and his other five fingers raised and spread in 
admiration at the feats of the Gallant London Prentice, cannot 
excite in me a feeling of ingratitude. Cooke’s edition of the 
British Poets and Novelists came out when I was at school: for 
which reason I never could put up with Suttaby’s or Walker’s 
publications, except in the case of such works as the Fairy Tales, 
which Mr. Cooke did not publish. Besides, they are too cramped, 
thick, and mercenary; and the pictures are all frontispieces. 
They do not come in at the proper places. Cooke realized the 
old woman’s beau ideal of a prayer-book, —“ A little book, with 
a great deal of matter, and a large type ”:— for the type was 
really large for so small a volume. Shall I ever forget his Collins 
and his Gray, books at once so “superbly ornamented” and so 
inconceivably cheap? Sixpence could procure much before; but 
never could it procure so much as then, or was at once so much 
respected, and so little cared for. His artist Kirk wag the best 
artist, except Stothard, that ever designed for periodical works; 
and I will venture to add (if his name rightly announces his 
country) the best artist Scotland ever produced, except Wilkie, 
but he unfortunately had not enough of his country in him to 
keep him from dying young. His designs for Milton and the 
Arabian Nights, his female extricated from the water in the 
Tales of the Genii, and his old hag issuing out of the chest of the 
Merchant Abadah in the same book, are before me now, as vividly 
as they were then. He possessed elegance and the sense of beauty 
in no ordinary degree; though they sometimes played a trick or 
so of foppery. I shall never forget the gratitude with which I 
received an odd number of Akenside, value sixpence, one of the 
set of that poet, which a boarder distributed among three or four 
of us, “with his mother’s compliments.” The present might 
have been more lavish, but I hardly thought of that. I remember 
my number. It was the one in which there is a picture of the 
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poet on a sofa, with Cupid coming to him, and the words under- 
neath, “‘’Tempt me no more, insidious Love!” The picture and 
the number appeared to me equally divine. I cannot help think- 
ing to this day, that it is right and natural in a gentleman to sit 
in a stage dress, on that particular kind of sofa, though on no 
other, with that exclusive hat and feathers on his head, telling 
Cupid to begone with a tragedy air. 

I love an author the more for having been himself a lover of 
books. The idea of an ancient library perplexes our sympathy by 
its map-like volumes, rolled upon cylinders. Our imagination 
cannot take kindly to a yard of wit, or to thirty inches of moral 
observation, rolled out like linen in a draper’s shop. But we 
conceive of Plato as a lover of books; of Aristotle certainly; of 
Plutarch, Pliny, Horace, Julian, and Marcus Aurelius, Virgil, 
too, must have been one; and, after a fashion, Martial. May I 
confess, that the passage which I recollect with the greatest 
pleasure in Cicero, is where he says that books delight us at home, 
and are no impediment abroad; travel with us, ruralize with us, 
His period is rounded off to some purpose: “ Delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris; peregrinantur, rusticantur”? 1 am so much of 
this opinion, that I do not care to be anywhere without having a 
book or books at hand, and like Dr. Orkborne, in the novel of 
Camilla, stuff the coach or post-chaise with them whenever I 
travel. As books, however, become ancient, the love of them 
becomes more unequivocal and conspicuous. The ancients had 
little of what we call learning. They made it. They were also 
no very eminent buyers of books— they made books for posterity. 
It is true, that it is not at all necessary to love many books, in 
order to love them much. The scholar, in Chaucer, who would 
rather have 

At his beddes head 
A twenty bokes, clothed, in black and red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than robés rich, or fiddle, or psaltry — 


doubtless beat all our modern collectors in his passion for reading; 
but books must at least exist, and have acquired an eminence, 
before their lovers can make themselves known. There must be a 
possession, also, to perfect the communion; and the mere contact 
is much, even when our mistress speaks an unknown language. 
Dante puts Homer, the great ancient, in his Elysium, upon trust; 
but a few years afterwards, Homer, the book, made its appearance 
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in Italy, and Petrarch, in a transport, put it upon his bookshelves, 
where he adored it, like “ the unknown God.” Petrarch ought to 
be the god of the Bibliomaniacs, for he was a collector and a man 
of genius, which is an union that does not often happen. He 
copied out, with his own precious hand, the manuscripts he rescued 
from time, and then produced others for time. to reverence. With 
his head upon a book he died. Boccaccio, his friend, was another; 
nor can one look upon the longest and most tiresome works he 
wrote (for he did write some tiresome ones, in spite of the gaiety 
of his Decameron), without thinking, that in that resuscitation of 
the world of letters, it must have been natural to a man of 
genius to add to the existing stock of volumes, at whatsoever price. 
I always pitch my completest idea of a lover of books, either in 
these dark ages, as they are called, 


(Cui cieco a torto il cieco volgo appella — )* 


or in the gay town days of Charles II, or a little afterwards. In 
both times the portrait comes out by the force of contrast. In 
the first, I imagine an age of iron warfare and energy, with soli- 
tary retreats, in which the monk or the hooded scholar walks forth 
to meditate, his precious volume under his arm. In the other, I 
have a triumphant example of the power of books and wit to 
contest the victory with sensual pleasure: — Rochester, staggering 
home to pen a satire in the style of Monsieur Boileau; Butler, 
cramming his jolly duodecimo with all the learning that he 
laughed at; and a new race of book poets come up, who, in spite 
of their periwigs and petit-maitres, talk as romantically of “ the 
bays,” as if they were priests of Delphos. It was a victorious 
thing in books to beguile even the old French of their egotism, or 
at least to share it with them. Nature never pretended to do as 
much. And here is the difference between the two ages, or 
between any two ages in which genius and art predominate. In 
the one, books are loved because they are the records of nature and 
her energies; in the other, because they are the records cf those 
records, or evidences of the importance of the individuals, and 
proofs of our descent in the new and imperishable aristocracy. 
This is the reason why rank (with few exceptions) is so jealous of 
literature, and loves to appropriate or withhold the honours of it, 
as if they were so many toys and ribbons, like its own. It has an 


* Which the blind populace wrongly call blind. 
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instinct that the two pretensions are incompatible. When Mon- 
taigne (a real lover of books) affected the order of St. Michael, 
and pleased himself with possessing that fugitive little piece of 
importance, he did it because he would pretend to be above nothing 
that he really felt, or that was felt by men in general; but at the 
same time he vindicated his natural superiority over this weakness 
by praising and loving all higher and lasting things, and by placing 
his best glory in doing homage to the geniuses that had gone 
before him. He did not endeavour to think that an immortal 
renown was a fashion, like that of the cut of his scarf; or that 
by undervaluing the one, he should go shining down to posterity 
in the other, perpetual lord of Montaigne and of the ascendant. 
There is a period of modern times, at which the love of books 
appears to have been of a more decided nature than at either of 
these — I mean the age just before and after the Reformation, or 
rather all that period when book-writing was confined to the learned 
languages. Erasmus is the god of it. Bacon, a mighty book-man, 
saw, among his other sights, the great advantage of loosening the 
vernacular tongue, and wrote both Latin and English. I allow 
this is the greatest closeted age of books; of old scholars sitting in 
dusty studies; of heaps of “illustrious obscure,” rendering them- 
selves more illustrious and more obscure by retreating from the 
“thorny queaches” of Dutch and German names into the 
“vacant interlunar caves” of appellations latinized or translated. 
I think I see all their volumes now, filling the shelves of a dozen 
German convents. The authors are bearded men, sitting in old 
woodcuts, in caps and gowns, and their books are dedicated to 
princes and statesmen, as illustrious as themselves. My old friend 
Wierus, who wrote a thick book, De Praestigiis Daemonum, was 
one of them, and had a fancy worthy of his sedentary stomach. 
I will confess, once for all, that I have a liking for them all. It 
is my link with the bibliomaniacs, whom I admit into our relation- 
ship, because my love is large, and my family pride nothing. 
But still I take my idea of books read with a gusto, of companions 
for bed and board, from the two ages before-mentioned. ‘The 
other is of too book-worm a description. There must be both a 
judgment and a fervour; a discrimination and a boyish eagerness; 
and (with all due humility) something of a point of contact 
between authors worth reading and the reader. How can I take 
Juvenal into the fields, or Valcarenghius De Aortae Aneurismate 
to bed with me? How could I expect to walk before the face of 
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nature with the one; to tire my elbow properly with the other, 
before I put out my candle, and turn round deliciously on the 
right sidef Or how could I stick up Coke upon Littleton against 
something on the dinner-table, and be divided between a fresh 
paragraph and a mouthful of salad? 

I take our four great English poets to have all been fond of 
reading. Milton and Chaucer proclaim themselves for hard sitters 
at books. Spenser’s reading is evident by his learning; and if 
there were nothing else to show for it in Shakespeare, his retiring 
to his native town, long before old age, would be a proof of it. 
It is impossible for a man to live in solitude without such assistance, 
unless he is a metaphysician or mathematician, or the dullest of 
mankind; and any country town would be solitude to Shakespeare, 
after the bustle of a metropolis and a theatre. Doubtless he 
divided his time between his books, and his bowling-green, and 
his daughter Susanna, It is pretty certain, also, that he planted, 
and rode on horseback; and there is evidence of all sorts to make 
it clear that he must have occasionally joked with the blacksmith, 
and stood god-father for his neighbours’ children. Chaucer’s 
account of himself must be quoted, for the delight and sympathy 
of all true readers: — 


As for me, though that I can but lite, 

On bookes for to rede I me delite, 

And to hem yeve I faith and full credénce, 
And in mine herte have hem in reverence 
So hertély, that there is gamé none, 

That fro my bookés maketh me to gone, 
But it is seldome on the holy daie; 

Save certainly whan that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I hear the foulés sing, 
And that the flourés ginnen for to spring. 
Farewell my booké and my devocién. 


The Legend of Good Women. 


And again, in the second book of his House of Fame, where 
the eagle addresses him: — 





Thou wilt make 
At night full oft thine head to ake, 
And in thy study as thou writest, 

And evermore of Love enditest, 

In honour of him and his praisings, 

And in his folkés furtherings, 
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And in his matter all devisest, 

And not him ne his folke despisest, 
Although thou mayst go in the daunse 
Of hem, that him list not advance; 
Therefore as I said, ywis, 

Jupiter considreth well this. 

And also, beausire, of other things; 
That is, thou hast no tidings 

Of Lovés folke, if they be glade, 

Ne of nothing else that God made, 
And not only fro ferre countree, 
But no tidings commen to thee, 
Not of thy very neighbouris, 

That dwellen almost at thy dores; 
Thou hearest neither that ne this, 
For whan thy labour all done is, 
And hast made all thy rekenings, 
Instead of rest and of new things, 
Thou goest home to thine house anone, 
And all so dombe as anie stone, 
Thou sittest at another booke, 

Till fully dazed is thy looke. 


After I think of the bookishness of Chaucer and Milton, I 
always make a great leap to Prior and Fenton. Prior was first 
noticed, when a boy, by Lord Dorset, sitting in his uncle’s tavern, 
and reading Horace. He describes himself, years after, when 
Secretary of Embassy at the Hague, as taking the same author with 
him in the Saturday’s chaise, in which he and his mistress used to 
escape from town cares into the country, to the admiration of 
Dutch beholders. Fenton was a martyr to contented scholarship 
(including a sirloin and a bottle of wine), and died among his 
books, of inactivity. ‘ He rose late,” says Johnson, ‘‘ and when 
he had risen, sat down to his books and papers.’ A woman that 
once waited on him in a lodging, told him, as she said, that he 
would “lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon.” He must have had 
an enviable liver, if he was happy. 1 must own (if my conscience 
would let me), that I should like to lead, half the year, just such 
a life (woman included, though not that woman), the other half 
being passed in the fields and woods, with a cottage just big enough 
to hold us. Dacier and his wife had a pleasant time of it; both 
fond of books, both scholars, both amiable, both wrapt up in the 
ancient world, and helping one another at their tasks. If they 
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were not happy, matrimony would be a rule even without an 
exception. Pope does not strike me as being a book-man; he was 
curious rather than enthusiastic; more nice than wise; he dabbled 
in modern Latin poetry, which is a bad symptom. Swift was 
decidedly a reader; the Tale of a T'wd, in its fashion as well as 
substance, is the work of a scholarly wit; the Battle of the Books 
is the fancy of a lover of libraries. Addison and Steele were too 
much given up to Button’s and the town. Periodical writing, 
though its demands seem otherwise, is not favourable to reading; 
it becomes too much a matter of business, and will either be at- 
tended to at the expense of the writer’s books, or books, the very 
admonishers of his industry, will make him idle. Besides, a peri- 
odical work, to be suitable to its character, and warrant its regular 
recurrence, must involve something of a gossiping nature, and 
proceed upon experiences familiar to the existing community, or 
at least likely to be received by them in consequence of some 
previous tinge of inclination. You do not pay weekly visits to 
your friends to lecture them, whatever good you may do their 
minds. There will be something compulsory in reading the 
Ramblers, as there is in going to church. Addison and Steele 
undertook to regulate the minor morals of society, and effected a 
world of good, with which scholarship had little to do. Gray 
was a book-man; he wished to be always lying on sofas, reading 
“eternal new novels of Crebillon and Marivaux.” This is a true 
hand. The elaborate and scientific look of the rest of his reading 
was owing to the necessity of employing himself: he had not 
health and spirits for the literary voluptuousness he desired. 
Collins, for the same reason, could not employ himself; he was 
obliged to dream over Arabian tales, to let the light of the super- 
natural world half in upon his eyes. “He loved,” as Johnson 
says (in that strain of music, ‘inspired by tenderness), “ fairies, 
genii, giants, and monsters; he delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden 
palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens.” If 
Collins had had a better constitution, I do not believe that he 
would have written his projected work upon the Restoration of 
Literature, fit as he was by scholarship for the task, but he would 
have been the greatest poet since the days of Milton. If his friend 
Thomas Warton had had a little more of his delicacy of organiza- 
tion, the love of books would almost have made him a poet. His 
edition of the minor poems of Milton is a wilderness of sweets. 
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It is the only one in which a true lover of the original can pardon 
an exuberance of annotation; though I confess I am inclined 
enough to pardon any notes that resemble it, however numerous, 
The “builded rhyme ” stands at the top of the page, like a fair 
edifice with all sorts of flowers and fresh waters at its foot. The 
young poet lives there, served by the nymphs and fauns. 


Hine atque hinc glomerantur Oreades.1 


Huc ades, o formose puer; tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis: tibi candida Nais, 
Pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens, 
Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi.2 


Among the old writers I must not forget Ben Jonson and 
Donne. Cowley has been already mentioned. His boyish love 
of books, like all the other inclinations of his early life, stuck to 
him to the last; which is the greatest reward of virtue. I would 
mention Izaak Walton, if I had not a grudge against him. His 
brother fishermen, the divines, were also great fishers of books. 
I have a grudge against them and their divinity. They talked 
much of the devil and divine right, and yet forgot what 
Shakespeare says of the devil’s friend Nero, that he is “an angler 
in the lake of darkness.” Selden was called “ the walking library 
of our nation.” It is not the pleasantest idea of him; but the 
library included poetry and wit, as well as heraldry and the 
Jewish doctors. His Table Talk is equally pithy and pleasant, and 
truly worthy of the name, for it implies other speakers. Indeed 
it was actually what it is called, and treasured up by his friends. 
Selden wrote complimentary verses to his friends the poets, and 
a commentary on Drayton’s Po/yolbion, Drayton was himself a 
reader, addicted to all the luxuries of scholarship. Chapman sat 
among his books, like an astrologer among his spheres and altitudes, 

How pleasant it is to reflect, that all these lovers of books have 
themselves become books! What better metamorphosis could 
Pythagoras have desired! How Ovid and Horace exulted in 


* “Here and there are assembled the mountain nymphs.”  [Vir- 
gil, den. I, 500.] 

2 “Come, live with me, fair love! See, for thee the nymphs 
bring baskets heaped with lilies: for thee the winsome Naiad, pluck- 
ing pale violets and poppy-heads, weds jonquil to scented fennel- 
flower.” [Virgil, Ec. II, ll. 45-48. Jackson’s Translation. ] 
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anticipating theirs! And how the world have justified their ex- 
ultation! They had a right to triumph over brass and marble. 
It is the only visible change which changes no farther; which 
generates and yet is not destroyed. Consider: mines themselves 
are exhausted; cities perish; kingdoms are swept away, and man 
weeps with indignation to think that his own body is not 
immortal. 


Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni, 
E l vom d? esser mortal par che si sdegni,.? 


Yet this little body of thought, that lies before me in the shape 
of a book, has existed thousands of years, nor since the invention 
of the press can anything short of an universal convulsion of 
nature abolish it. ‘To a shape like this, so small yet so compre- 
hensive, so slight yet so lasting, so insignificant yet so venerable, 
turns the mighty activity of Homer, and so turning, is enabled to 
live and warm us for ever. To a shape like this turns the placid 
sage of Academus: to a shape like this the grandeur of Milton, 
the exuberance of Spenser, the pungent elegance of Pope, and the 
volatility of Prior. In one small room, like the compressed spirits 
of Milton, can be gathered together 


The assembled souls of all that men held wise. 


May I hope to become the meanest of these existences? This is 
a question which every author who is a lover of books asks himself 
some time in his life; and which must be pardoned, because it 
cannot be helped. I know not. I cannot exclaim with the poet, 


Oh that my name were number’d among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 


For my mortal days, few and feeble as the rest of them may be, 
are of consequence to others. But I should like to remain visible 
in this shape. The little of myself that pleases myself, I could 
wish to be accounted worth pleasing others. I should like to 
survive so, were it only for the sake of those who love me in 
private, knowing as I do what a treasure is the possession of a 
friend’s mind, when he is no more. _ At all events, nothing while 


+ “Cities pass away, kingdoms pass away, and man seems to get 
angry from being mortal.” 
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I live and think, can deprive me of my value for such treasures. 
I can help the appreciation of them while I last, and love them 
till I die; and perhaps, if fortune turns her face once more in 
kindness upon me before I go, I may chance, some quiet day, to 


lay my overbeating temples on a book, and so have the death I 
most envy. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Tuomas DE QUINCEY was the son of a well-to-do merchant of 
Manchester, where he was born August 5, 1785. The early loss of 
his father and two sisters left ineffaceable impressions of solemn death 
upon a nature “touched with pensiveness” almost from birth. As a 
boy he was small and frail in physique; sensitive, aloof, imaginative, 
and dreamy in temperament. Much of the time he lived apart in a 
world of his own, creation, whither the sights and sounds of daily life 
came as if transformed under the magic of his tremulous sensibilities, 
“Now began to unfold themselves the consolations of solitude,” he 
says, speaking of his sixth year. “All day long I sought the most 
silent and sequestered nooks in the grounds about the house or in the 
neighboring fields. The awful stillness sometimes of summer noons, 
where no winds were abroad, the appealing silence of gray or misty 
afternoons, — these were fascinations as of witchcraft. Into the 
woods, into the desert air, I gazed, as if some comfort lay in them.” 
Hardly less than his love of solitude was his love of music. “I loved 
unspeakably the grand and varied system of chanting in the Romish 
and English churches. And, looking back at this day to the ineffable 
benefits which I derived from the church of my childhood, I account 
among the very greatest those which reached me through the various 
chants connected with the ‘O Jubilate’, the ‘Magnificat’, the ‘Te 
Deum’ and the ‘ Benedicite’. Through these chants it was that the 
sorrow which laid waste my infancy, and the devotion which nature 
made a necessity of my being, were profoundly interfused.” 

After some private tutoring at home, De Quincey was entered at the 
Grammar School of Bath, where his mother moved in 1796. Here he 
at once became a scholar of conspicuous promise, displaying an intense 
passion for books and a notable precocity in Greek. “At thirteen,” 
he says, “I wrote Greek with ease; and at fifteen ————I could con- 
verse fluently in Greek, an accomplishment owing to the practice of 
daily reading off the newspapers into the best Greek I could furnish 
ex tempore.” After two years at Bath and another year in a private 
school in Wiltshire, his regular education was interrupted by a long 
tour in Ireland as the guest of a new friend, young Lord Westport. 
Returning from his rambling late in 1800, he was sent to the Man- 
chester Grammar School. He hated the school and he hated the city. 
He could not stir out, he said, without being “nosed by a factory, a 
cotton-bag, a cotton-dealer, or something else allied to that detestable 
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commerce.” Accordingly in 1802 he broke away and went off on a 
solitary pedestrian trip to Wales, with a copy of “a favorite English 
poet” in one pocket and a small Greek Euripides in the other. De 
Quincey was now seventeen, with an extraordinary appetite, even in a 
youth, for unconventional and out-of-the-way experience. He started 
out with an allowance of a guinea a week, but as this was insufficient, 
he carried a tent and slept out of doors, or accepted the uncertain 
hospitalities of the country-folk, for whom in return he wrote business 
and love-letters. After five months of this wandering life he made 
his way to London, for his unsatisfied spirit thirsted for further 
adventure, which was soon to come in overflowing measure. With- 
out funds, adrift in a great city, De Quincey for months lived almost 
the life of an outcast, lodging, like one of Dickens? characters, in a 
shabby tenement with queer people, roaming the streets, often far into 
the night, and picking up chance acquaintance with all sorts of 
abandoned humanity, such as the street-girl Ann, concerning whom he 
afterwards wrote in an unforgettable episode in the Confessions. 

At last friends found him, and his family now permitted him to 
enter Worcester College, Oxford, in the autumn of 1803. Here he 
lived by himself, utterly indifferent to academic conventions. “ I, 
whose disease was to meditate too much and to observe too little, 
upon my first entrance on college life, was nearly falling into a deep 
melancholy, from brooding too much on the sufferings I had witnessed 
in London. I compute that I did not utter one hundred words 
for two years.” Partly, no doubt, owing to his constitutional depres- 
sion and shyness, as well as to much uneasiness from lack of funds, 
but most of all owing to physical pains from neuralgia brought on as 
a result of his recent wanderings, he now in 1804 sought relief in 
opium. Here, he says, “was a panacea for all human woes; 
portable ecstasies corked up in a pint bottle.” But he used the drug 
moderately at first and did not allow it to interrupt his studies. 
Incessantly and on independent lines, he read in the German and 
Hebrew languages, and in English literature particularly. In this 
field his most happy discoveries were Wordsworth and Coleridge, whose 
Lyrical Ballads (read in the first edition) were, he says, “the greatest 
event in the unfolding of my own mind, ———I found in these 
poems ‘the ray of a new morning’, and an absolute revelation of 
untrodden worlds teeming with power and beauty as yet unsuspected 
among men.” He had written to Wordsworth as early as 1803 and 
had actually gone to Grasmere to call, but shyness overcame him when 
he was almost at the poet’s door. He found Coleridge in 1807 at 
Bridgewater, and a little later he took Coleridge’s family to Grasmere 
and Keswick, where he now became acquainted with Wordsworth and 
Southey. De Quincey left Oxford in 1808 without taking his degree, 
probably because he was too shy to come up for the oral examination, 
His movements for the next few months are hard to follow. He 
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wandered somewhat aimlessly fram one place to another, spending part 
of his time with Wordsworth at Grasmere, but most of it in London, 
where he saw Lamb, Hazlitt and Coleridge, and where he led a Bohe- 
mian existence among the inexhaustible fascinations of a great city. In 
t80g he settled in Grasmere, in the Wordsworth cottage, recently 
vacated by the poet, and here he made his headquarters (if not always 
his home) for the next twenty-five years. 

The English lake country exactly suited De Quincey’s literary tastes 
and his shy, dreaming, mystery-loving temperament. Besides Words- 
worth, Southey and (occasionally) Coleridge, there were the ill-fated 
Charles Lloyd, quaker poet from Birmingham, and John Wilson, after- 
wards famous as Christopher North, who occupied a summer home on 
the shore of Windermere, the delightful center of all manner of 
sports and hospitalities. De Quincey walked and companioned freely 
with these people. He delighted, too, in long night rambles by him- 
self, for his imagination always expanded under the brooding mys- 
teries of the Grasmere hills. He studied Kant and the German 
transcendentalists, and he indulged more and more freely in opium, 
until he allowed himself 320 grains of solid opium per day, equiva- 
lent to 8000 drops of laudanum,— “about seven ordinary wine- 
glasses.’ He made a memorable visit to Edinburgh in the winter of 
1814-15 as a guest of Wilson and was introduced to the brilliant set 
of whom Scott and Jeffrey were then the leading lights, Returning 
to Grasmere, he married in 1816 and for a brief time succeeded in 
throwing off the spell of opium. But in 1817 he, was taking the drug 
in larger quantities than ever, until his mind seemed to suffer a 
paralysis. He planned great things, but all to no avail. His help- 
lessness was nearly complete, when, as he says, “‘a shadow as of sad 
eclipse sat and rested upon my faculties.” Under the pressure of 
financial need (for his patrimony was gone), he roused himself in 
1819-20 sufficiently to edit the Westmoreland Gazette, a, Kendal paper. 
Dissatisfied with this task, he went to London in 1820 in search of 
more remunerative employment for his pen, all the while trying to 
throw off the opium habit and all the while a victim of frightful 
depression. He was taken into the group of literary folk that gathered 
about Taylor and Hessey, editors and proprietors of the London Maga- 
sine, through the pages of which he was invited to tell the public of 
his extraordinary opium experiences. Thus the Comfessions of an 
English Opium-Eater appeared in the September and October numbers 
of the magazine (1821) and aroused instant attention. The next year 
they were printed separately in a volume, of which a second eden 
was called for in 1823. The book made De Quincey famous, — “a 
man of a million,” said Wilson. Taylor and Hessey now eagerly 
welcomed anything from the “ Opium-Eater ”, who contributed a al 
articles (chiefly on German subjects, including a review of Carlyle’s 
translation of Goethe’s William Meister), but whose eccentric habits 
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utterly incapacitated him for regular literary work. His life during 
these London years, 1821-1825, was indeed strange and solitary. He 
was often with the Lambs, and he saw something of Hazlitt; but for 
the most part he lived by himself, writing or reading amongst high- 
piled books, or wandering about the streets of London, as usual court- 
ing solitude even in the crowded life of a great city. 

De Quincey was back in Grasmere by the end of 1825, and once 
more the prey of terrible despondency. “It seemed to me,” he says, 
“as though the sunlight would never visit me again.” Wilson came 
to his relief by opening the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, for which 
he wrote several articles, including Lessing, with a Translation from 
his Laocoén, The Last Days of Immanuel Kant, and On Murder Con- 
sidered as One of the Fine Arts. In 1830 De Quincey moved with his 
family to Edinburgh, where he carried on his literary work for the 
rest of his life. Here he lived until 1840, when he withdrew to 
Lasswade, a small cottage seven miles out of the city, situated in a 
quiet rural environment dear to the heart of the eccentric scholar. His 
writings consisted mainly of essays for Blackwood’s and Tait’s maga- 
zines, to one or the other of which he contributed among many 
articles the following: Sketches of Men and Manners from the Auto- 
biography of an English Opium-Eater (1834; continued in 1835-36 
as Autobiographical Sketches); Revolt of the Tartars (1837)5 Style 
(1840-41); Suspiria de Profundis (1845); Joan of Arc (1847); 
The English Mail Coach (1849). He also wrote papers on Goethe, 
Pope, Shakespeare, and Schiller, for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
While for a man of De Quincey’s highly individual temperament and 
habits the vicissitudes of life could hardly be other than painful, they 
were less distressing in this last and most productive period, so that 
his closing years were not without a good deal of contentment and 
repose. He died in 1859, in his seventy-fifth year. Unhappily he did 
not live to see through the press the fourteenth and last volume of his 
collected works, brought out under the patient supervision of the 
Edinburgh publisher, James Hogg. 

De Quincey was one of the gueerest creatures who ever drew 
breath. “If this singular man’s life were to be written truthfully,” 
said Mrs, Gordon, daughter of John Wilson, “no one would believe 
it, so strange the tale would seem.” The most vivid pen-portrait of 
him is Carlyle’s: “ A bright, ready and melodious talker; but in the end 
an inconclusive and long-winded. One of the smallest man-figures I 
ever saw; shaped like a pair of tongs; and hardly above five feet in 
all: when he sat, you would have taken him, by candlelight, for the 
beautifullest little Child; blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling face, — 
had there not been a something, too, which said, ‘Eccovi, this Child 
has been in Hell!?» According to James Hogg, who knew him 
intimately, the element in his character that stood out most conspicu- 
ously was “ perfect unswerving kindness in daily life; and antique, 
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chivalrous courtesy and gracious consideration for people of every 
class, whatever their temper, whatever their foibles.” There are 
many aceounts of De Quincey’s strange ways, some true, some doubt- 
less more or less apocryphal; — how he habitually shunned society 
but was sometimes enticed into a group of literary folk, and would 
come clothed in the most eccentric garb and would converse like a 
timid but eloquent angel, in low-toned musical voice, warming to the 
talk as the others wearied and the hours grew smaller; how he per- 
ambulated about Edinburgh at all hours of the night, alone, deep- 
sunk in meditation amid the silences and midnight glooms of the old 
city and its environs; or how, hopelessly unable to cope with the prac- 
tical affairs of daily life, he carried on his literary work first in one 
rented room, then in another, “snowed up” with books and papers, 
until at his death, according to his daughter, there were at least six 
places where he had these astonishing accumulations. 

““From my birth,” De Quincey tells us, “(I was made an intellectual 
creature; and intellectual in the highest sense my pursuits and pleasures 
have been, even from my school-boy days.” Like Hazlitt and Hunt, 
he was congenitally bookish, and bookish he remained to the last; 
but unlike these brilliant contemporaries he was also a man of re- 
markable erudition. People who conversed with him were astonished 
at the range and exactness and precision of his diction, and the 
retentiveness of his memory. He had a scholar’s reverence for great 
names. He speaks somewhere of what he felt profoundly throughout 
his life, —the sense of “internal dignity” that comes from “ the 
everlasting commerce with lofty speculation.” His love for subtle 
and remote intellectual speculations amounted very often to pedantry, 
but he could no more resist the attraction of these things than the 
tides can resist the attraction of the moon. His predisposition for 
logical subtleties (or to what Professor Saintsbury bluntly calls 
“rigmarole”) became, in fact, a notable weakness in De Quincey, 
reflected almost everywhere in his creative work. His predisposition 
for dreams and phantasies, equally a part of his intellectual life, on 
the other hand, was a no less notable source of literary power. To 
live in a sequestered world of meditations, to people his susceptible 
imagination with visions and mysteries, to drift off into timeless 
reverie, — this he recognized as the constitutional determination of his 
nature from childhood to old age. He therefore courted solitude so 
that he might live with his dreams undisturbed; and whenever the 
rude actualities of the outer world broke up’ his trance-like state, 
he discovered that he could recapture it through the power of opium. 
The gates of memory would again be unlocked, the dimensions of 
time and space would again be amplified to gigantic proportions, 
and all past acts and scenes of life, together with multitudes of 
mysterious forms and faces, would once more be unrolled in sub- 
lime and shadowy splendor before his) entranced imagination. “I 
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often fell into these reveries when taking opium,” he says in a 
striking passage; “and more than once it has happened to me, on a 
summer night, when I have been at an open window, in a room 
from which I could overlook the sea at a mile below me, and could 
command a view of the great town of L » at about the 
same distance, that I have sat, from sunset to sunrise, motionless, and 
without wishing to move.” This extraordinary dream-power he 
rightly regarded as the foundation of what is most distinctive in his 
work as a writer of prose. 

De Quincey divided his writings into three classes, essays, auto- 
biographical sketches, and “modes of impassioned prose”. The 
essays include a great variety of material, — historical, biographical, 
critical, —and are the least read portion of his work to-day. Al- 
though there is scarcely one of these many papers that is not worth 
the attention of the thoughtful student, yet on the whole they are too 
full of De Quincey’s worst faults to hold the interest of most 
readers. They are mainly concerned either with “the enigmas and 
curiosities” of history and literature, or with the subordinate and 
recondite phases of a subject, the attractions of which for De Quincey 
were due to the incurably pedantic and whimsical bent of his mind. 
His style in these essays, moreover, is a perfect reflection of this side 
of his nature. It is over-elaborate, too fine-spun, too consciously 
decorative, and it is wantonly digressive. In his autobiographical 
sketches, on the other hand, where he jis dealing, not with ingenious 
speculations and dry curiosities, but with flesh-and-blood personalities 
of his own circle, his merits more than atone for his faults. The 
intimate contacts which he enjoyed with famous men, his perfect 
familiarity with the environments in which they lived, his feeling for 
the beauty of the English lake country, his strong vein of frankness 
and garrulity as regards the external facts of personal life, his marked 
poetic sensibility, — all these qualifications enabled him to talk about 
himself and _ his contemporaries in a manner altogether delightful. 
And often, too, with touches of style rarely beautiful, such as the 
following description of sleep falling upon Charles Lamb: “It de- 
scended upon him as softly as a shadow. In a gross person, laden 
with superfluous flesh, and sleeping heavily, this would have been 
disagreeable; but in Lamb, thin even to meagreness, spare and wiry 
as an Arab in the desert, or as Thomas Aquinas wasted by scholastic 
vigils, the affection of sleep seemed rather a network of aerial gossa~ 
mer than of earthly cobweb— more like a golden haze falling upon 
him gently from the heavens than a cloud exhaling upwards from 
the flesh.” 
ae De aac fame rests upon a third group of writings. 

inally,” he says, “as a third class, and, in virtue of their aim, as 
a far higher class, of compositions, I rank The Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater, and also (but more emphatically) the Suspiria de 
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Profundis. On these, as modes of impassioned prose ranging under 
no precedents that I am aware of, it is more difficult to speak justly, 
whether in a hostile or a friendly character.” In this new kind of 
impassioned or lyrical prose, De Quincey’s genius found its unique 
and highest expression. To him the true object of art was not 
pleasure, “but the sense of power and the illimitable incarnated as it 
were in pleasure.” In real life the experiences that moved him most 
intensely were associated with the gorgeous and the panoramic, with 
the sublime, the solemn, the mysterious, such as awakened in his 
poetic imagination all manner of visionary phantasies. The spectacle,. 
the pageantry, of life, “the whole equipage of pomps and glories 
and glooms,” excited in him the very grandest emotions of philo- 
sophic melancholy, as he liked to call them. In art, also, or at all 
events in literary art, no less than in life, what De Quincey most liked 
was the stately, the elaborate, the ornamented. He criticised the 
“level character” of Southey’s style, and the “ plainness” of Swift’s. 
He found the styles of Lamb and Hazlitt “discontinuous”, and he 
notes as a fault that they shrank from “the continuous, the sustained, 
the elaborate.” But he never failed to praise the stateliness and 
splendor of expression in Milton, Browne, Taylor, and Burke. ‘There 
were circumstances in life, festal or ceremonial or grandly dramatic, 
he thought, that only a highly “Corinthian ” style could adequately 
express. ‘It is well to love the simple — we love it,” he said; “ nor 
is there any opposition at all between that and the very glow of 
pomp. But, as we once put the case to Lamb, if, as a musician, as 
the leader of a mightly orchestra, you had this theme offered to you — 
‘Belshazzar the king gave a great feast to a thousand of his lords? — 
surely no man would deny that, in such a case, simplicity, though in 
a passive sense not lawfully absent, must stand aside as totally insuf- 
ficient for the positive part.” 

Conscious that his own highest moods were of this pompous order 
—lyrical fantasies and dream-experiences— De Quincey took the 
greatest pains in the fabrication and orchestration of his “ impas- 
sioned ” prose, often remodelling his material again and again, and 
sometimes in despair abandoning the effort of artistic realization 
altogether. For he knew “the perilous difficulty besieging all at- 
tempts to clothe in words the visionary scenes derived from a world of 
dreams where a single false note, a single word in a wrong key, 
ruins the whole music.” But despite some instances of over-elabora- 
tion, he produced effects truly magnificent, — pomp of diction and 
cadence, “sonorous ascent of clauses”, dramatic contrast and sus- 
pense, — effects that have placed him securely with the masters of 
the grand style in English prose. They are the ne plus ultra of his 
art. Beyond these he could not go, and by these, more than by all 
else that he wrote, he believed that posterity would judge him. 
Dreamer of dreams, master of reveries, he staked his immortality as a 
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writer upon his power to communicate to his readers his inner visions 
and spiritual reverberations, His readers, in turn, have found in these 
wonderful prose-phantasies, these voices from the Delphic caves of 
the soul, something unique and transcendent, without parallel in 
English prose. 


LITERATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LITERATURE OF POWER 


Wuar it is that we mean by literature? Popularly, and 
amongst the thoughtless, it is held to include everything that is 
printed in a book. Little logic is required to disturb that definition. 
The most thoughtless person is easily made aware that in the 
idea of Jiterature one essential element is some relation to a 
general and common interest of man, —so that what applies only 
to a local, or professional, or merely personal interest, even though 
presenting itself in the shape of a book, will not belong to 
Literature. So far the definition is easily narrowed; and it is as 
easily expanded. For not only is much that takes a station in 
books not literature, but inversely, much that really zs literature 
never reaches a station in books. The weekly sermons of 
Christendom, that vast pulpit literature which acts so extensively 
upon the popular mind — to warn, to uphold, to renew, to com- 
fort, to alarm — does not attain the sanctuary of libraries in the 
ten-thousandth part of its extent. The drama again, —as, for 
instance, the finest part of Shakespeare’s plays in England, and all 
leading Athenian plays in the noontide of the Attic stage, — 
operated as a literature on the public mind, and were (according to 
the strictest letter of that term) published through the audiences 
that witnessed their Tepresentation some time before they were 
published as things to be tread; and they were published in this 
scenical mode of publication with much more effect than they 
could have had as books during ages of costly copying or of costly 
printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea coextensive and inter- 
changeable with the idea of literature; since much literature, 
scenic, forensic, or didactic (as from lecturers and public orators), 
may never come into books, and much that does come into books 
may connect itself with no literary interest. But a far more im- 
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portant correction, applicable to the common vague idea of litera- 
ture, is to be sought not so much in a better definition of literature 
as in a sharper distinction of the two functions which it fulfils. 
In that great social organ which, collectively, we call literature, 
there may be distinguished two separate offices, that may blend and 
often do so, but capable, severally, of a severe insulation, and 
naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the litera- 
ture of knowledge, and secondly, the literature of power. The 
function of the first is to teach; the function of the second js to 
move; the first is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. The first 
speaks to the mere discursive understanding; the second speaks 
ultimately, it may happen, to the higher understanding or reason, 
but always through affections of pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, 
it may travel towards an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls 
“dry light”; but proximately it does and must operate — else it 
ceases to be a literature of power—on and through that humid 
light which clothes itself in the mists and glittering iris of human 
passions, desires, and genial emotions. Men have so little 
reflected on the higher functions of literature as to find it a 
paradox if one should describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose 
of books to give information. But this is a paradox only in the 
sense which makes it honourable to be paradoxical. , Whenever 
we talk in ordinary language of seeking information or gaining 
knowledge, we understand the words as connected with something 
of absolute novelty. But it is the grandeur of all truth which 
can occupy a very high place in human interests that it is never 
absolutely novel to the meanest of minds; it exists eternally by 
way of germ or latent principle in the lowest as in the highest, 
needing to be developed, but never to be planted. To be capable 
of transplantation is the immediate criterion of a truth that ranges 
on a lower scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 
truth,— namely power, or deep sympathy with truth. What is 
the effect, for instance, upon society of children? By the pity, 
by the tenderness, and by the peculiar modes of admiration which 
connect themselves with the helplessness, with the innocence, and 
with the simplicity of children, not only are the primal affections 
strengthened and continually renewed, but the qualities which are 
dearest in the sight of heaven—the frailty, for instance, which 
appeals to forbearance, the innocence which symbolizes the 
heavenly, and the simplicity which is most alien from the worldly 
—are kept up in perpetual remembrance, and their ideals are 
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continually refreshed. A purpose of the same nature is answered 
by the higher literature, viz., the literature of power. What do 
you learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. What do you 
learn from a cookery-book? Something new, something that you 
did not know before, in every paragraph. But would you there- 
fore put the wretched cookery-book on a higher level of estima- 
tion than the divine poem? What you owe to Milton is not any 
knowledge, of which a million separate items are still but a million 
of advancing steps on the same earthly level; what you owe is 
power, — that is, exercise and expansion to your own latent capacity 
of sympathy with the infinite, where every pulse and each separate 
influx is a step upwards, a step ascending as upon a Jacob’s ladder 
from earth to mysterious altitudes above the earth. All the steps 
of knowledge, from first to last, carry you further on the same 
plane, but could never raise you one foot above your ancient level 
of earth; whereas the very first step in power is a flight — is an 
ascending movement into another element where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated and continu- 
ally called out into exercise by the great phenomena of infancy, or 
of real life as it moves through chance and change, or of literature 
as it recombines these elements in the mimicries of poetry, 
romance, etc., it is certain that, like any animal power or muscular 
energy falling into disuse, all such sensibilities would gradually 
droop and dwindle. It is in relation to these great moral capa- 
cities of man that the literature of power, as contradistinguished 
from that of knowledge, lives and has its field of action. It is 
concerned with what is highest in man; for the Scriptures them- 
selves never condescended to deal by suggestion or coéperation with 
the mere discursive understanding: when speaking of man in his 
intellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of the understanding, 
but of “the understanding heart,” — making the heart, i.e., the 
great intuitive (or non-discursive) organ, to be the interchangeable 
formula for man in his highest state of capacity for the infinite. 
Tragedy, romance, fairy tale, or epopee, all alike restore to man’s 
mind the ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, of mercy, of retribu- 
tion, which else (left to the support of daily life in its realities) 
would languish for want of sufficient illustration. 

What is meant, for instance, by poetic justice? It does not 
mean a justice that differs by its object from the ordinary justice 
of human Jurisprudence, for then it must be confessedly a very 
bad kind of justice; but it means a justice that differs from common 
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forensic justice by the degree in which it attains its object, —a 
justice that is more omnipotent over its own ends, as dealing, not 
with the refractory elements of earthly life, but with the elements 
of its own creation, and with materials flexible to its own purest 
preconceptions. It is certain that, were it not for the literature 
of power, these ideals would often remain amongst us as mere 
arid notional forms; whereas, by the creative forces of man put 
forth in literature, they gain a vernal life of restoration, and 
germinate into vital activities. The commonest novel, by moving 
in alliance with human fears and hopes, with human instincts of 
wrong and right, sustains and quickens those affections. Calling 
them into action, it rescues them from torpor. And hence the 
preéminency over all authors that merely teach, of the meanest 
that moves, or that teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving. The 
very highest work that has ever existed in the literature of knowl- 
edge is but a provisional work, — a book upon trial and sufferance, 
and guamdiu bene se gesserit* Let its teaching be even partially 
revised, let it be but expanded, —nay, even let its teaching be 
but placed in a better order,—and instantly it is superseded. 
Whereas the feeblest works in the literature of power, surviving at 
all, survive as finished and unalterable amongst men. For instance, 
the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was a book militant on earth 
from the first. In all stages of its progress it would have to 
fight for its existence: first, as regards absolute truth; secondly, 
when that combat was over, as regards its form or mode of present- 
ing the truth. And as soon as a Laplace, or anybody else, builds 
higher upon the foundations laid by this book, effectually he 
throws it out of the sunshine into decay and darkness; by weapons 
won from this book he superannuates and destroys this book, so 
that soon the name of Newton remains as a mere nominis umbra,? 
but his book, as a living power, has transmigrated into other forms. 
Now, on the contrary, the J/iad, the Prometheus of AEschylus, the 
Othello or King Lear, the Hamlet or Macbeth, and the Paradise 
‘Lost, are not militant, but triumphant for ever, as long as the, 
languages exist in which they speak or can be taught to speak, 
They never cam transmigrate into new incarnations. To repro- 
duce these in new forms, or variations, even if in some things they 
should be improved, would be to plagiarize. A good steam- 
engine is properly superseded by a better. But one lovely 
1 During good behavior. 
2 Shadow of a name. 
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pastoral valley is not superseded by another, nor a statue of 
Praxiteles by a statue of Michael Angelo. These things are 
separated not by imparity, but by disparity. They are not thought 
of as unequal under the same standard, but as different in kind, 
and, if otherwise equal, as equal under a different standard. 
Human works of immortal beauty and works of nature in one 
respect stand on the some footing: they never absolutely repeat 
each other, never approach so near as not to differ, and they differ 
not as better and worse, or simply by more and less, — they differ 
by undecipherable and incommunicable differences, that cannot be 
caught by mimicries, that cannot be reflected in the mirror of 
copies, that cannot become ponderable in the scales of vulgar com- 
parison. . . . At this hour, five hundred years since their crea- 
tion, the tales of Chaucer, never equaled on this earth for their 
tenderness and for life of picturesqueness, are read familiarly by 
many in the charming language of their natal day, and by others 
in the modernizations of Dryden, of Pope, and Wordsworth. At 
this hour, one thousand eight hundred years since their creation, 
the pagan tales of Ovid, never equalled on this earth for the 
gaiety of their movement and the capricious graces of their narra- 
tive, are read by all Christendom. This man’s people and their 
monuments are dust, but fe is alive; he has survived them, as he 
told us that he had it in his commission to do, by a thousand 
years, “and shall a thousand more.” 

All the literature of knowledge builds only ground-nests, that 
are swept away by floods, or confounded by the plough; but the 
literature of power builds nests in aérial altitudes of temples 
sacred from violation, or of forests inaccessible to fraud. This 
is a great prerogative of the power literature, and it is a greater 
which lies in the mode of its influence. The knowledge litera- 
ture, like the fashion of this world, passeth away. An ency- 
clopedia is its abstract; and, in this respect, it may be taken for 
its speaking symbol, — that before one generation has passed an 
encyclopedia is superannuated; for it speaks through the dead 
memory and unimpassioned understanding, which have not the 
repose of higher faculties, but are continually enlarging and 
varying their phylacteries. But all literature properly so called — 
literature xar’ étoynv' — for the very reason that it is so much 
more durable than the literature of knowledge, is (and by the 
very same proportion it is) more intense and electrically searching 


1 Par excellence. 
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in its impressions. ‘The directions in which the tragedy of this 
planet has trained our human feelings to play, and the combina- 


passions of love and hatred, of admiration and contempt, exercise 
a power for bad or good over human life that cannot be contem- 
plated, when stretching through many generations, without a 
sentiment allied to awe. And of this let every one be assured — 
that he owes to the impassioned books which he has read many a 
thousand more of emotions than he can consciously trace back to 
them. Dim by their origination, these emotions yet arise in him, 
and mould him through life, like forgotten incidents of his 
ehildhoodss focus 


ON KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN 
MACBETH 


From my boyish days I had always felt a great perplexity on 
One point in Macbeth. It was this: — the knocking at the gate 
which succeeds to the murder of Duncan produced to my feelings 
an effect for which I never could account. The effect was that it 
reflected back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth 
of solemnity; yet, however obstinately I endeavoured with my 
understanding to comprehend this, for many years I never could 
see why it should produce such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment to exhort the reader never to pay 
any attention to his understanding when it stands in Opposition to 
any other faculty of his mind. The mere understanding, however 
useful and indispensable, is the meanest faculty in the human 
mind and the most to be distrusted; and yet the great majority of 
people trust to nothing else, — which may do for ordinary life, 
but not for philosophical purposes. Of this, out of ten thousand 
instances that I might produce, I will cite one. Ask of any 
person whatsoever who is not previously prepared for the demand 
by a knowledge of perspective, to draw in the rudest way the 
commonest appearance which depends upon the laws of that science 
—as, for instance, to represent the effect of two walls standing 
at right angles to each other, or the appearance of the houses on 
each side of a street, as seen by a person looking down the street 
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from one extremity. Now, in all cases, unless the person has 
happened to observe in pictures how it is that artists produce these 
effects, he will be utterly unable to make the smallest approxima- 
tion to it. Yet why? For he has actually seen the effect every 
day of his life. The reason is that he allows his understanding 
to overrule his eyes. His understanding, which includes no 
intuitive knowledge of the laws of vision, can furnish him with 
no reason why a line which is known and can be proved to be a 
horizontal line should not appear a horizontal line: a line that 
made any angle with the perpendicular less than a right angle 
would seem to him to indicate that his houses were all tumbling 
down together. Accordingly he makes the line of his houses a 
horizontal line, and fails of course to produce the effect demanded. 
Here then is one instance out of many, in which not only the 
understanding is allowed to overrule the eyes, but where the 
understanding is positively allowed to obliterate the eyes, as it 
were; for not only does the man believe the evidence of his 
understanding in opposition to that of his eyes, but (what is 
monstrous) the idiot is not aware that his eyes ever gave such 
evidence. He does not know that he has seen (and therefore 
quoad his consciousness has wot seen) that which he Jas seen every 
day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My understanding could 
furnish no reason why the knocking at the gate in Macbeth should 
produce any effect, direct or reflected. In fact, my understanding 
said positively that it could zor produce any effect. But I knew 
better; I felt that it did; and I waited and clung to the problem 
until further knowledge should enable me to solve it. At length, 
in 1812, Mr. Williams made his déSut on the stage of Ratcliffe 
Highway, and executed those unparalleled murders which have 
procured for him such a brilliant and undying reputation. On 
which murders, by the way, I must observe, that in one respect 
they have had an ill effect, by making the connoisseur in murder 
very fastidious in his taste, and dissatisfied with anything that has 
been since done in that line. All other murders look pale by the 
deep crimson of his; and, as an amateur once said to me in a 
querulous tone, “There has been absolutely nothing doing since 
his time, or nothing that’s worth speaking of.” But this is wrong, 
for it 3s unreasonable to expect all men to be great artists, and 
born with the genius of Mr. Williams. Now it will be remembered 
that in the first of these murders (that of the Marrs) the same 
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incident (of a knocking at the door soon after the work of exter- 
mination was complete) did actually occur which the genius of 
Shakespeare has invented; and all good judges, and the most 
eminent dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity of Shakespeare’s 
suggestion as soon as it was actually realized. Here, then, was a 
fresh proof that I had been right in relying on my own feeling 
in opposition to my understanding; and again I set myself to study 
the problem. At length I solved it to my own satisfaction; and 
my solution is this:— Murder, in ordinary cases, where the 
sympathy is wholly directed to the case of the murdered person, 
is an incident of coarse and vulgar horror; and for this reason, — 
that it flings the interest exclusively upon the natural but ignoble 
instinct by which we cleave to life: an instinct which, as being 
indispensable to the primal law of self-preservation, is the same 
in kind (though different in degree) amongst all living creatures. 
This instinct, therefore, because it annihilates all distinctions, and 
degrades the greatest of men to the level of “the poor beetle that 
we tread on,” exhibits human nature in its most abject and humili- 
ating attitude. Such an attitude would little suit the purposes 
of the poet. What then must he do? He must throw the interest 
on the murderer. Our sympathy must be with Aim (of course I 
mean a sympathy of comprehension, a sympathy by which we enter 
into his feelings, and are made to understand them —not a 
sympathy of pity or approbation).t In the murdered person all 
strife of thought, all flux and reflux of passion and of purpose, are 
crushed by one overwhelming panic; the fear of instant death 
smites him “with its petrific mace.” But in the murderer, such 
a murderer as a poet will condescend to, there must be raging some 
great storm of passion — jealousy, ambition, vengeance, hatred — 
which will create a hell within him; and into this hell we are 
to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his now enormous and 

+ It seems almost ludicrous to guard and explain my use of a 
word in a situation where it would naturally explain itself. But it 
has become necessary to do so, in consequence of the unscholarlike use 
of the word sympathy, at present so general, by which, instead of 
taking it in its proper sense, as the act of reproducing in our minds 
the feelings of another, whether for hatred, indignation, love, pity, 
or approbation, it is made a mere synonym of the word fity; and 
hence, instead of saying, “sympathy with another,” many writers 
adopt the monstrous barbarism of “sympathy for another.” [De 
Quincey’s note. ] 
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teeming faculty of creation, Shakespeare has introduced two mur- 
derers: and, as usual in his hands, they are remarkably discrim- 
inated: but—though in Macbeth the strife of mind is greater 
than in his wife, the tiger spirit not so awake, and his feelings 
caught chiefly by contagion from her — yet, as both were finally 
involved in the guilt of murder, the murderous mind of necessity 
is finally to be presumed in both. This was to be expressed; and 
on its own account, as well as to make it a more proportionable 
antagonist to the unoffending nature of their victim, “ the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound “ the deep damnation of his 
taking off,” this was to be expressed with peculiar energy. We 
were to be made to feel that the human nature —7.e., the divine 
nature of love and mercy, spread through the hearts of all crea- 
tures, and seldom utterly withdrawn from man — was gone, van- 
ished, extinct, and that the fiendish nature had taken its place. 
And, as this effect is marvellously accomplished in the dialogues 
and soliloguies themselves, so it is finally consummated by the ex- 
pedient under consideration; and it is to this that I now solicit 
the reader’s attention. If the reader has ever witnessed a wife, 
daughter, or sister, in a fainting fit, he may chance to have ob- 
served that the most affecting moment in such a spectacle is that 
in which a sigh and a stirring announce the recommencement of 
suspended life. Or, if the reader has ever been present in a vast 
metropolis on the day when some great national idol was carried 
in funeral pomp to his grave, and, chancing to walk near the 
course through which it passed, has felt powerfully, in the silence 
and desertion of the streets and in the stagnation of ordinary 
business, the deep interest which at that moment was possessing 
the heart of man, —if all at once he should hear the death-like 
stillness broken up by the sound of Wheels rattling away from 
the scene, and making known that the transitory vision was dis- 
solved, he will be aware that at no moment was his sense of the 
complete suspension and pause in ordinary human concerns so full 
and affecting as at that moment when the suspension ceases, and 
the goings-on of human life are suddenly resumed. All action in 
any direction is best expounded, measured, and made apprehensible, 
by reaction. Now apply this to the case in Macbeth, Herenase 
have said, the retiring of the human heart and the entrance of 
the fiendish heart was to be expressed and made sensible, Another 
world has stepped in; and the murderers are taken out of the 
region of human things, human purposes, human desires, They 
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are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is “ unsexed”; Macbeth has for- 
got that he was born of a woman; both are conformed to the image 
of devils; and the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how 
shall this be conveyed and made palpable? In order that a new 
world may step in, this world must for a time disappear. The 
murderers, and the murder, must be insulated —cut off by an 
immeasurable gulf from the ordinary tide and succession of human 
affairs — locked up and sequestered in some deep recess; we must 
be made sensible that the world of ordinary life is suddenly 
arrested —Jaid asleep — tranced — racked into a dread armistice; 
time must be annihilated, relation to things without abolished; and 
all must pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and suspension 
of earthly passion. Hence it is that, when the deed is done, when 
the work of darkness is perfect, then the world of darkness passes 
away like a pageantry in the clouds: the knocking at the gate is 
heard, and it makes known audibly that the reaction has com- 
menced; the human has made its reflux upon the fiendish; the 
pulses of life are beginning to beat again; and the re-establishment 
of the goings-on of the world in which we live first makes us 
profoundly sensible of the awful parenthesis that has suspended 
them. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art, but are also like the phe- 
nomena of nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the 
flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and thunder, 
which are to be studied with entire submission of our own facul- 
ties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can be no too 
much or too little, nothing useless or inert, but that, the farther 
we press in our discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of design 
and self-purporting arrangement where the careless eye had seen 
nothing but accident! 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER: 


Orium Dreams 


I now pass to what is the main subject of these latter con- 
fessions, to the history and journal of what took place in my 
dreams; for these were the immediate and proximate cause of 
my acutest suffering. 
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The first notice I had of any important change going on in this 
part of my physical economy, was from the re-awakening of a 
state of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of 
irritability. I know not whether my reader is aware that many 
children, perhaps most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon 
the darkness, all sorts of phantoms; in some, that power is simply 
a mechanic affection of the eye; others have a voluntary, or a 
semi-voluntary power to dismiss or to summon them; or, as a 
child once said to me when I questioned him on this mattter, “I 
can tell them to go, and they go; but sometimes they come, when 
I don’t tell them to come.” Whereupon I told him that he had 
almost as unlimited a command over apparitions, as a Roman centu- 
rion over his soldiers. —In the middle of 1817, I think it was, 
that this faculty became positively distressing to me: at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mournful 
pomp; friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings were 
as sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn from times before 
Qedipus or Priam — before Tyre — before Memphis. And, at 
the same time a corresponding change took place in my dreams; a 
theatre seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within my brain, 
which presented nightly spectacles of more than earthly splendour. 
And the four following facts may be mentioned, as noticeable at 
this time: 

1. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a sympathy 
seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming states of the 
brain in one point — that whatsoever I happened to call] up and 
to trace by a voluntary act upon the darkness was very apt to trans- 
fer itself to my dreams; so that I feared to exercise this faculty; 
for, as Midas turned all things to gold, that yet baffled his hopes 


mediately shaped themselves into phantoms of the eye; and, by a 
process apparently no less inevitable, when thus once traced in 

i isi gs in sympathetic ink, they 
were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my dreams, into in- 
sufferable splendour that fretted my heart. 

2. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, were ac- 
companied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, such 
as are wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed every night 
to descend, not metaphorically, but literally to descend, into 
chasms and unless abysses, depths below depths, from which it 
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seemed hopeless that I could ever re-ascend. Nor did I, by waking, 
feel that I Aad re-ascended. This I do not dwell upon; because 
the state of gloom which attended these gorgeous spectacles, 
amounting at last to utter darkness, as of some suicidal despond- 
ency, cannot be approached by words. 

3. The sense of space, and in the end, the sense of time, were 
both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c., were exhib- 
ited in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. 
Space swelled, and was amplified to an extent of unutterable in- 
finity. This, however, did not disturb me so much as the vast 
expansion of time; I sometimes seemed to have lived for 70 or 
100 years in one night; nay, sometimes had feelings representative 
of a millennium passed in that time, or, however, of a duration 
far beyond the limits of any human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of 
later years, were often revived: I could not be said to recollect 
them; for if I had been told of them when waking, I should not 
have been able to acknowledge them as parts of my past experience. 
But placed as they were before me, in dreams like intuitions, and 
clothed in all their evanescent circumstances and accompanying 
feelings, I recognised them instantaneously. - I was once told by 
a near relative of mine, that having in her childhood fallen into 
a river, and being on the very verge of death but for the critical 
assistance which reached her, she saw in a moment her whole life, 
in its minutest incidents, arrayed before her simultaneously as in 
a mirror; and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for com- 
prehending the whole and every part. This, from some opium 
experiences of mine, I can believe; I have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modern books, and accompanied by a remark 
which I am convinced is true; viz., that the dread book of account, 
which the Scriptures speak of is, in fact, the mind itself of each 
individual. Of this at least, I feel assured, that there is no such 
thing as forgetting possible to the mind; a thousand accidents may, 
and will interpose a veil between our present consciousness and the 
secret inscriptions on the mind; accidents of the same sort will also 
rend away this veil; but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the 
inscription remains for ever; just as the stars seem to withdraw 
before the common light of day, whereas, in fact, we all know 
that it is the light which is drawn over them as a veil —and that 
they are waiting to be revealed when the obscuring daylight shall 
have withdrawn. 
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Having noticed these four facts as memorably distinguishing my 
dreams from those of health, I shall now cite a case illustrative of 
the first fact; and shall then cite any others that I remember, 
either in their chronological order, or any other that may give 
them more effect as pictures to the reader. 

I had been in youth, and even since, for occasional amusement, 
a great reader of Livy, whom, I confess, that I prefer, both for 
style and matter, to any other of the Roman historians: and I 
had often felt as most solemn and appalling sounds, and most 
emphatically representative of the majesty of the Roman people, 
the two words so often occurring in Livy — Consul Romanus; 
especially when the consul is introduced in his military character. 
I mean to say that the words king — sultan — regent, &c., or any 
other titles of those who embody in their own persons the collec- 
tive majesty of a great people, had less power over my reverential 
feelings. I had also, though no great reader of history, made 
myself minutely and critically familiar with one period of Eng- 
lish history, viz., the period of the Parliamentary War, having 
been attracted by the moral grandeur of some who figured in that 
day, and by the many interesting memoirs which survive those un- 
quiet times. Both these parts of my lighter reading, having fur- 
nished me often with matter of reflection, now furnished me with 
matter for my dreams. Often I used to see, after painting upon 
the blank darkness a sort of rehearsal whilst waking, a crowd of 
ladies, and perhaps a festival, and dances. And I heard it said, or 
I said to myself, “ These are English ladies from the unhappy times 
of Charles I. These are the wives and the daughters of those who 
met in peace, and sate at the same table, and were allied by mar- 
riage or by blood; and yet, after a certain day in August, 1642, 
never smiled upon each other again, nor met but in the field of 
battle; and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby cut 
asunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, and washed away in 
blood the memory of ancient friendship.” — The ladies danced, 
and looked as lovely as the court of George IV. Yet I knew, 
even in my dream, that they had been in the grave for nearly 
two centuries. — This pageant would suddenly dissolve: and, at 
a clapping of hands would be heard the heart-quaking sound of 
Consul Romanus: and immediately came “ sweeping by,” in gor- 
geous paludaments, Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of 
centurions, with the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed 
by the alalagmos+ of the Roman legions, 
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Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi’s Antiquities 
of Rome, Mr. Coleridge, who was standing by, described to me a 
set of plates by that artist, called his Dreams, and which record 
the scenery of his own visions during the delirium of a fever: 
Some of them (I describe only from memory of Mr, Coleridge’s 
account) represented vast Gothic halls: on the floor of which stood 
all sorts of engines and machinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, 
catapults, &c., &c., expressive of enormous power put forth, and 
resistance overcome. Creeping along the sides of the walls, you 
perceive a staircase; and upon it, groping his way upwards, was 
Piranesi himself: follow the stairs a little further, and you per- 
ceive it come to a sudden and abrupt termination, without any 
balustrade, and allowing no step onwards to him who had reached 
the extremity, except into the depths below. Whatever is to 
become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, at least, that his labours 
must in some way terminate here. But raise your eyes, and behold 
a second flight of stairs still higher: on which again Piranesi is 
perceived, but this time standing on the very brink of the abyss. 
Again elevate your eye, and a still more aérial flight of stairs is’ 
beheld: and again is poor Piranesi busy on his aspiring labours: 
and so on, until the unfinished stairs and Piranesi both are lost in 
the upper gloom of the hall. — With the same power of endless 
growth and self-reproduction did my architecture proceed in 
dreams. In the early stage of my malady, the splendours of my 
dreams were indeed chiefly architectural: and I beheld such pomp 
of cities and palaces as was never yet beheld by the waking eye, 
unless in the clouds. From a great modern poet I cite part of a 
passage which describes, as in appearance actually beheld in the 
clouds, what in many of its circumstances I saw frequently in 
sleep: 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendor — without end! 
Fabric it seem’d of diamond, and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed; there towers begirt 

1 “A word expressing collectively the gathering of the Roman 
war cries— Alla, Alala! ” [Masson’s note. ] 
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With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them, and on the coves, 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, — taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. &c. &c. 


The sublime circumstance — “ battlements that on their restless 
fronts bore stars,” might have been copied from my archi- 
tectural dreams, for it often occurred. — We hear it reported of 
Dryden and of Fuseli, in modern times, that they thought proper 
to eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining splendid dreams: how 
much better for such a purpose to have eaten opium, which yet I 
do not remember that any poet is recorded to have done, except 
the dramatist Shadwell: and in ancient days, Homer is, I think, 
rightly reputed to have known the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes —and silvery 
‘expanses of water:—these haunted me so much that I feared 
(though possibly it will appear ludicrous to a medical man) that 
some dropsical state or tendency of the brain might thus be making 
itself (to use a metaphysical word) objective; and the sentient organ 
project itself as its own object. — For two months I have suffered 
greatly in my head, —a part of my bodily structure which had 
hitherto been so clear from all touch or taint of weakness (physically 
I mean), that I used to say of it, as the last Lord Orford said of 
his stomach, that it seemed likely to survive the rest of my per- 
son. — Till now I had never felt a head-ache even, or any the 
slightest pain, except rheumatic pains caused by my own folly. 
However, I got over this attack, though it must have been verging 
on something very dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character, — from translucent 
lakes, shining like mirrors, they now became seas and oceans. 
And now came a tremendous change, which, unfolding itself 
slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised an abiding 
torment; and, in fact, it never left me until the winding up of 
my case. Hitherto the human face had mixed often in my 
dreams, but not despotically nor with any special power of tor- 
menting. But now that which I have called the tyranny of the 
human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my 
London life might be answerable for this, Be that as it may, 
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now it was that upon the rocking waters of the ocean the human 
face began to appear: the sea appeared paved with innumerable 
faces, upturned to the heavens: faces, imploring, wrathful, de- 
spairing, surged upward by thousands, by myriads, by generations, 
by centuries: — my agitation was infinite. — my mind tossed — 
and surged with the ocean. 


May, 1818. 


The Malay has been a fearful enemy for months. I have 
been every night, through his means, transported into Asiatic 
scenes. I know not whether others share in my feelings on this 
point; but I have often thought that if I were compelled to 
forego England, and to live in China, and among Chinese manners 
and modes of life and scenery, I should go mad. The causes of 
my horror lie deep; and some of them must be common to others, 
Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful images and associa- 
tions. As the cradle of the human race, it would alone have a 
dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But there are 
other reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and 
capricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, 
affect him in the way that he is affected by the ancient, monu- 
mental, cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan, &. The mere 
antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, modes 
of faith, &c., is so impressive, that to me the vast age of the race 
and name overpowers the sense of youth in the individual. A 
young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian man renewed. Even 
Englishmen, though not bred in any knowledge of such institu- 
tions, cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes that 
have flowed apart, and refused to mix, through such immemorial 
tracts of time; nor can any man fail to be awed by the names of 
the Ganges, or the Euphrates. It contributes much to these feel- 
ings, that southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, 
the part of the earth most swarming with human life; the great 
officina gentium.' Man is a weed in those regions. The vast 
empires also, in which the enormous population of Asia has always 
been cast, give a further sublimity to the feelings associated with 
al] Oriental names or images. In China, over and above what it 
has in common with the rest of southern Asia, I am terrified by 
the modes of life, by the manners, and the barrier of utter abhor- 
rence, and want of sympathy, placed between us by feelings deeper 


1 Workshop of the nations, 
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than I can analyse. I could sooner live with lunatics, or brute 
animals, All this, and much more than I can say, or have time 
to say, the reader must enter into before he can comprehend the 
unimaginable horror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and 
mythological tortures, impressed upon me. Under the connecting 
feeling of tropical heat and vertical sunlights, I brought together 
all creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and 
appearances, that are found in all tropical regions, and assembled 
them together in China or Indostan. From kindred feelings, I 
soon brought Egypt and all her gods under the same law. I was 
stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by paro- 
quets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas: and was fixed, for cen- 
turies, at the summit or in secret rooms; I was the idol; I was the 
priest; I was worshipped; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath 
of Brama through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me: Seeva 
laid wait for me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I had 
done a deed, they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled 
at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with 
mummies and sphynxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of eternal 
pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles; and 
laid, confounded with al] unutterable slimy things, amongst reeds 
and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my Oriental 
dreams, which always filled me with such amazement at the mon- 
strous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, for a while, in sheer 
astonishment. Sooner or later, came a reflux of feeling that 
swallowed up the astonishment, and left me, not so much in terror, 
as in hatred and abomination of what I saw. Over every form, 
and threat, and punishment, and dim sightless incarceration, 
brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that drove me ino an 
Oppression as of madness. Into these dreams only, it was, with 
One or two slight exceptions, that any circumstances of physical 
horror entered. All before had been moral and spiritual terrors, 
But here the main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles;. 
especially the last. The cursed crocodile became to me the object 
of more horror than almost all the rest. I was compelled to live 
with him; and (as was always the case almost in my dreams) for 
centuries. I escaped sometimes, and found myself in Chinese 
houses, with cane tables, &e. . All. thes feet of the tables, sophas, 
&c., soon became instinct with life: the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied into 
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a thousand repetitions: and I stood loathing and fascinated. And 
so often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many times 
the very same dream was broken up in the very same way: I 
heard gentle voices speaking to me (I hear everything when I am 
sleeping); and instantly I awoke; it was broad noon; and my 
children were standing, hand in hand, at my bed-side; come to 
show me their coloured shoes, or new frocks, or to let me see 
them dressed for going out. I protest that so awful was the transi- 
tion from the damned crocodile, and the other unutterable 
monsters and abortions of my dreams, to the sight of innocent 
human natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden 
revulsion of mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed 
their faces. 


June, 1819. 


I have had occasion to remark, at various periods of my life, 
that the deaths of those whom we love, and indeed the contempla- 
tion of death generally, is (ceteris paribus)! more affecting in 
summer than in any other season of the year. And the reasons 
are these three, I think: first, that the visible heavens in summer 
appear far higher, more distant, and (if such a solecism may be 
excused) more infinite; the clouds, by which chiefly the eye 
expounds the distance of the blue pavilion stretched over our heads, 
are In summer more voluminous, massed, and accumulated in far 
grander and more towering piles: secondly, the light and the 
appearances of the declining and the setting sun are much more 
fitted to be types and characters of the Infinite: and, thirdly, 
(which is the main reason) the exuberant and riotous prodigality 
of life naturally forces the mind more powerfully upon the 
antagonist thought of death, and the wintry sterility of the grave. 
For it may be observed, generally, that wherever two thoughts 
stand related to each other by a law of antagonism, and exist, as 
it were, by mutual repulsion, they are apt to suggest each other. 
On these accounts it is that I find it impossible to banish the 
thought of death when I am walking alone in the endless days 
of summer; and any particular death, if not more affecting, at 
least haunts my mind more obstinately and besiegingly in that 
season. Perhaps this cause, and a slight incident which I omit, 
might have been the immediate occasions of the following dream; 
to which, however, a predisposition must always have existed in 
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my mind; but having been once roused it never left me, and 
split into a thousand fantastic varieties, which often suddenly re- 
united, and composed again the original dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May, that it was 
Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. I was stand- 
ing, as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cottage. Right 
before me lay the very scene which could really be commanded 
from that situation, but exalted, as was usual, and solemnized by 
the power of dreams. There were the same mountains, and the 
same lovely valley at their feet; but the mountains were raised to 
more than Alpine height, and there was interspace far larger 
between them of meadows and forest lawns; the hedges were rich 
with white roses; and no living creature was to be seen, excepting 
that in the green church-yard there were cattle tranquilly reposing 
upon the verdant graves, and particularly round about the grave of 
a child whom I had tenderly loved, just as I had really beheld 
them, a little before sun-rise in the same summer, when that child 
died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, and I said aloud (as 
I thought) to myself, “It yet wants much of sun-rise; and it is 
Easter Sunday; and that is the day on which they celebrate the 
first fruits of resurrection. I will walk abroad; old griefs shall 
be forgotten to-day; for the air is cool and still, and the hills are 
high, and stretch away to Heaven; and the forest-glades are as 
quiet as the church-yard; and with the dew I can wash the fever 
from my forehead, and then I shall be unhappy no longer.” 
And I turned, as if to open my garden gate; and immediately | 
saw upon the left a scene far different; but which yet the power 
of dreams had reconciled into harmony with the other. The 
scene was an Oriental one; and there also it was Easter Sunday, 
and very early in the morning. And at a vast distance were 
visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the domes and cupolas of a 
great city—an image or faint abstraction, caught perhaps in 
childhood from some picture of Jerusalem. And not a bow-shot 
from me, upon a stone and shaded by Judean palms, there sat 
a woman; and I looked; and it was—Ann! She fixed her eyes 
upon me earnestly; and I said to her at length: “So then I 
have found you at last.” I waited: but she answered me not a 
word. Her face was the same as when I saw it last, and yet 
again how different! Seventeen years ago, when the lamp- 
light fell upon her face, as for the last time I kissed her lips 
(lips, Ann, that to me were not polluted), her eyes were stream- 
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ing with tears: the tears were now wiped away; she seemed more 
beautiful than she was at that time, but in all other points the 
same, and not older. Her looks were tranquil, but with 
unusual solemnity of expression; and I now gazed upon her 
with some awe; but suddenly her countenance grew dim, and, 
turning to the mountains, I perceived vapours rolling between 
us; in a moment, all had vanished; thick darkness came on; 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, I was far away from moun- 
tains, and by lamp-light in Oxford-street, walking again with 
Ann — just as we walked seventeen years before, when we were 
both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, 
from 1820. 

The dream commenced with a music which now I often heard 
in dreams—a music of preparation and of awakening suspense; 
a music like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, and which, 
like that, gave the feeling of a vast march —of infinite cavalcades 
filing off —and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning 
was come of a mighty day —a day: of crisis and of final hope for 
human nature, then suffering some mysterious eclipse, and labour- 
ing in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew not where — 
somehow, I knew not how — by some beings, I knew not whom — 
a battle, a strife, an agony, was conducting, — was evolving like 
a great drama, or piece of music; with which my sympathy was 
the more insupportable from my confusion as to its place, its cause, 
its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual in dreams, (where, 
of necessity, we make ourselves central to every movement), had 
the power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the 
power, if I could raise myself, to will it; and yet again had not 
the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the 
oppression of inexpiable guilt. ‘Deeper than ever plummet 
sounded,” I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, the passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had pro- 
claimed. Then came sudden alarms: hurryings to and fro: 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether from 
the good cause or the bad: darkness and lights: tempest and human 
faces; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, 
and the features that were worth all the world to me, and but 
a moment allowed, — and clasped hands, and heart-breaking part- 
ings, and then — everlasting farewells! and with a sigh, such as the 
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caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the 
abhorred name of death, the sound was reverberated — everlast- 
ing farewells! and again, and yet again reverberated — everlasting 
farewells! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — “I will sleep no 
more.” 


THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH 
(4) The Vision of Sudden Death 


Wuart is to be taken as the predominant opinion of man, 
reflective and philosophic, upon sudden death? It is remarkable 
that, in different conditions of society, sudden death has been 
variously regarded as the consummation of an earthly career most 
fervently to be desired, or again, as that consummation which js 
with most horror to be deprecated. Czsar the Dictator, at his last 
dinner party (cema), on the very evening before his assassination, 
when the minutes of his earthly career were numbered, being 
asked what death in Ais judgment, might be pronounced the most 
eligible, replied, “That which should be most sudden.” On the 
other hand, the divine Litany of our English Church, when 
breathing forth supplications, as if in some representative character, 
for the whole human race prostrate before God, places such a death 
in the very van of horrors: “ From lightning and tempest; from 
plague, pestilence, and famine; from battle and murder, from 
sudden death — Good Lord, deliver us?” Sudden death is here 
made to crown the climax in a grand ascent of calamities; it is 
tanked among the last of curses; and yet by the noblest of Romans 
it was ranked as the first of blessings. In that difference most 
readers will see little more than the essential difference between 
Christianity and Paganism. But this, on consideration, I doubt. 
The Christian Church may be right in its estimate of sudden 
death; and it is a natural feeling, though after all it may also be 
an infirm one, to wish for a quiet dismissal from life, as that which 
seems most reconcilable with meditation, with penitential retro- 
spects, and with the humilities of farewell prayer. There does 
not, however, occur to me any direct scriptural warrant for this 
earnest petition of the English Litany, unless under a special con- 
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struction of the word “ sudden.” It seems a petition indulged 
rather and conceded to human infirmity than exacted from human 
piety. It is not so much a doctrine built upon the eternities of 
the Christian system as a plausible opinion built upon special 
Varieties of physical temperament. Let that, however, be as it 
may, two remarks suggest themselves as prudent restraints upon a 
doctrine which else may wander, and fas wandered, into an un- 
charitable superstition. "The first is this: that many people are 
likely to exaggerate the horror of a sudden death from the dis- 
position to Jay a false stress upon words or acts simply because by 
an accident they have become final words or acts. If a man dies, 
for instance, by some sudden death when he happens to be intoxi- 
cated, such a death js falsely regarded with peculiar horror; as 
though the intoxication were suddenly exalted into a blasphemy. 
But that is unphilosophic. The man was, or he was not, 
habitually a drunkard. If not, if his intoxication were a solitary 
accident, there can be no reason for allowing special emphasis to 
this act simply because through misfortune it became his final act. 
Nor, on the other hand, if it were no accident, but one of his 
habitual transgressions, will it be the more habitual or the more a 
transgression because some sudden calamity, surprising him, has 
caused this habitual transgression to be also a final one. Could 
the man have had any reason even dimly to foresee his own sudden 
death, there would have been a new feature in his act of intem- 
perance —a feature of presumption and irreverence, as one that, 
having known himself drawing near to the presence of God, should 
have suited his demeanor to an expectation so awful. But this is 
no part of the case supposed. And the only new element in the 
man’s act is not any element of special immorality, but simply of 
special misfortune. 

The other remark has reference to the meaning of the word 
sudden. Very possibly Cxsar and the Christian Church do not 
differ in the way supposed —that is do not differ by any dif- 
ference of doctrine as between Pagan and Christian views of the 
moral temper appropriate to death; but perhaps they are contem- 
plating different cases. Both contemplate a violent death, a 
Bradavaros — death that is Buawos, or in other words, death 
that is brought about, not by internal and spontaneous change, 
but by active force having its origin from without. In this mean- 
ing the two authorities agree. Thus far they are in harmony. But 
the difference is that the Roman by the word “sudden” means 
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unlingering, whereas the Christian Litany by “sudden death ” 
means a death without warning, consequently without any avail- 
able summons to religious preparation. The poor mutineer who 
kneels down to gather into his heart the bullets from twelve fire- 
locks of his pitying comrades dies by a most sudden death, in 
Czsar’s sense; one shock, one mighty spasm, one (possibly ot one) 
groan, and all is over. But, in the sense of the Litany, the 
mutineer’s death is far from sudden; his offense originally, his 
imprisonment, his trial, the interval between his sentence and its 
execution, having all furnished him with separate warnings of his 
fate —having all summoned him to meet it with solemn 
preparation. 

Here at once, in this sharp verbal distinction, we comprehend 
the faithful earnestness with which a holy Christian Church pleads 
on behalf of her poor departing children that God would vouch- 
safe to them the last great privilege and distinction possible on a 
deathbed, viz., the opportunity of untroubled preparation for 
facing this mighty trial. Sudden death, as a mere variety in the 
modes of dying where death in some shape is inevitable, proposes 
a question of choice which, equally in the Roman and the 
Christian sense, will be variously answered according to each man’s 
variety of temperament. Meantime, one aspect of sudden death 
there is, one modification, upon which no doubt can arise, that of 
all martyrdoms it is the most agitating —viz., where it surprises 
a man under circumstances which offer (or which seem to offer) 
some hurrying, flying, inappreciably minute chance of evading it. 
Sudden as the danger which it affronts must be any effort by which 
such an evasion can be accomplished. Even that, even the sicken- 
ing necessity for hurrying in extremity where all hurry seems 
destined to be vain—even that anguish is liable to a hideous 
exasperation in one particular case, viz., where the appeal is made 
not exclusively to the instinct of self-preservation, but to the con- 
science, on behalf of some other life besides your own, acci- 
dentally thrown upon your protection. To fail, to collapse in a 
service merely your own, might seem comparatively venial; though, 
in’fact, it is\farfrom-venial? “But tovfailan as case where Provi- 
dence has suddenly thrown into your hands the final interests of 
another — a fellow-creature shuddering between the gates of life 
and death; this, to a man of apprehensive conscience, would 
mingle the misery of atrocious criminality with the misery of 
a bloody calamity. You are called upon, by the case supposed, 
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possibly to die, but to die at the very moment when, by any even 
partial failure or effeminate collapse of your energies, you will be 
self-denounced as a murderer. You had bit the twinkling of an 
eye for your effort, and that effort might have been unavailing; 
but to have risen to the level of such an effort would have 
rescued you, though not from dying, yet from dying as a traitor 
to your final and farewell duty. 

The situation here contemplated exposes a dreadful ulcer, lurk- 
ing far down in the depths of human nature. It is not that men 
generally are summoned to face such awful trials. But poten- 
tially, and in shadowy outline, such a trial is moving subterraneously 
in perhaps all men’s natures, Upon the secret mirror of our 
dreams such a trial is darkly projected, perhaps, to every one 
of us. That dream, so familiar to childhood, of meeting a 
lion, and, through languishing prostration in hope and the energies 
of hope, that constant sequel of lying down before the lion, 
publishes the secret frailty of human nature —reveals its deep- 
seated falsehood to itself — records its abysmal treachery. Per- 
haps not one of us escapes that dream; perhaps, as by some sorrow- 
ful doom of man, that dream repeats for every one of us, through 
every generation, the original temptation in Eden. Every one of 
us, in this dream, has a bait offered to the infirm places of his own 
individual will; once again a snare is presented for tempting him 
into captivity to a luxury of ruin; once again, as in aboriginal 
Paradise, the man falls by his own choice; again, by infinite itera- 
tion, the ancient earth groans to heaven, through her secret caves, 
over the weakness of her child. “Nature, from her seat, sighing 
through all her works,” again “gives signs of woe that all is 
lost’; and again the counter-sigh is repeated to the sorrowing 
heavens for the endless rebellion against God. It is not without 
probability that in the world of dreams every one of us ratifies 
for himself the original transgression. In dreams, perhaps under 
some secret conflict of the midnight sleeper, lighted up to the 
consciousness at the time, but darkened to the memory as soon as 
all is finished, each several child of our mysterious race completes 
for himself the treason of the aboriginal fall. 

The incident, so memorable in itself by its features of horror, 
and so scenical by its grouping for the eye, which furnished the 
text for this reverie upon Sudden Death, occurred to myself in the 
dead of night, as a solitary spectator, when seated on the box of 
the Manchester and Glasgow mail, in the second or third summer 
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after Waterloo. I find it necessary to relate the circumstances, 
because they are such as could not have occurred unless under a 
singular combination of accidents. In those days, the oblique and 
Jateral communications with many rural post offices were so 
arranged, either through necessity or through defect of system, as 
to make it requisite for the main north-western mail (i¢., the 
down mail) on reaching Manchester to halt for a number of 
hours; how many, I do not remember; six or seven, I think; but 
the result was that, in the ordinary course, the mail recommenced 
its journey northward about midnight. Wearied with the long 
detention at a gloomy hotel, I walked out about eleven o’clock at 
night for the sake of fresh air; meaning to fall in with the mail 
and resume my seat at the post office. The night, however, being 
yet dark, as the moon had scarcely risen, and the streets being at 
that hour empty, so as to offer no opportunities for asking the 
road, I lost my way, and did not reach the post office until it was 
considerably past midnight; but, to my great relief (as it was im- 
portant for me to be in Westmoreland by the morning) I saw in 
the huge saucer eyes of the mail, blazing through the gloom, an 
evidence that my chance was not yet lost. Past the time it was; 
but, by some rare accident, the mail was not even yet ready to 
start. I ascended to my seat on the box, where my cloak was still 
lying as it had lain at the Bridgewater Arms. I had left it there 
in imitation of a nautical discoverer, who leaves a bit of bunting 
on the shore of his discovery, by way of warning off the ground 
the whole human race, and notifying to the Christian and the 
heathen worlds, with his best compliments, that he has hoisted his 
pocket handkerchief once and forever upon that virgin soil; thence- 
forward claiming the jus dominii+ to the top of the atmosphere 
above it, and also the right of driving shafts to the center of the 
earth below it; so that all people found after this warning either 
aloft in upper chambers of the atmosphere, or groping in subter- 
raneous shafts, or squatting audaciously on the surface of the soil, 
will be treated as trespassers — kicked, that is to say, or decapitated, 
as circumstances may suggest, by their very faithful servant, the 
owner of the said pocket handkerchief. In the present case it 
is probable that my cloak might not have been respected, and 
the jus gentium® might have been cruelly violated in my person 
— for, in the dark, people commit deeds of darkness, gas being 
? Right of property. 
2 Right of nations. 
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a great ally of morality; but it so happened that on this night 
there was no other outside passenger; and thus the crime, which 
else was but too probable, missed fire for want of a criminal. 

Having mounted the box, I took a small quantity of laudanum, 
having already traveled two hundred and fifty miles — viz., 
from a point seventy miles beyond London. In the taking of 
laudanum there was nothing extraordinary. But by accident it 
drew upon me the special attention of my assessor on the box, 
the coachman. And in that also there- was nothing extraordinary. 
But by accident, and with great delight, it drew my own atten- 
tion to the fact that this coachman was a monster in point of 
bulk, and that he had but one eye. In fact, he had been fore- 
told by Vergil as 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, 


He answered to the conditions in every one of the items: cea 
monster he was; 2, dreadful; 3, shapeless; 4, huge; 5, who had 
lost an eye. But why should that delight me? Had he been 
one of the Calenders in the “ Arabian Nights,” and had paid 
down his eye as the price of his criminal curiosity, what right 
had / to exult in his misfortune? I did mot exult; I delighted 
in no man’s punishment, though it were even merited. But these 
personal distinctions (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) identified in an instant 
an old friend of mine whom I had known in the south for 
some years as the most masterly of mail-coachmen. He was the 
man in all Europe that could (if ay could) have driven six-in- 
hand full gallop over AJ Sirat—that dreadful bridge of 
Mohammed, with no side battlements, and of extra room not 
enough for a razor’s edge — leading right across the bottomless 
gulf. Under this eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated 
Cyclops Diphrélates (Cyclops the Charioteer), I, and others 
known to me, studied the diphrelatic art. Excuse, reader, a 
word too elegant to be pedantic. As a pupil, though I paid 
extra fees, it is to be lamented that I did not stand high in 
his esteem. It showed his dogged honesty (though, observe, not 
his discernment) that he could not see my merits. Let us excuse 
his absurdity in this particular by remembering his want of an 
eye. ‘Doubtless stat made him blind to my merits. In the art 
of conversation, however, he admitted that I had the whip-hand 
of him. On this present occasion great joy was at our meeting. 
But what was Cyclops doing here? Had the medical men 
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recommended northern air, or how? I collected, from such 
explanations as he volunteered, that he had an interest at stake 
in some suit at law now pending at Lancaster; so that probably he 
had got himself transferred to this station for the purpose of con- 
necting with his professional pursuits an instant readiness for the 
calls of his lawsuit. 

Meantime, what are we stopping for! Surely we have now 
waited long enough. Oh, this procrastinating mail, and this pro- 
crastinating post office! Can’t they take a lesson upon that 
subject from me? Some people have called me procrastinating. 
Yet you are witness, reader, that I was here kept waiting for the 
post office. Will the post office lay its hand on its heart, in its 
moments of sobriety, and assert that ever it waited for me? 
What are they about? The guard tells me that there is a large 
extra accumulation of foreign mails this night, owing to irregu- 
larities caused by war, by wind, by weather, in the packet service, 
which as yet does not benefit at all by steam. For an extra hour, 
it seems, the post. office has been engaged in threshing out the 
pure wheaten correspondence of Glasgow, and winnowing it 
from the chaff of all baser intermediate towns. But at last all 
is finished. Sound your horn, guard! Manchester, good-by! 
we've lost an hour by your criminal conduct at the post office; 
which, however, though I do not mean to part with a serviceable 
ground of complaint, and one which really is such for the horses, 
to me secretly is an advantage, since it compels us to look sharply 
for this lost hour among the next eight or nine, and to recover 
it (if we can) at the rate of one mile extra per hour. Off we 
are at last, and at eleven miles an hour; and for the moment I 
detect no changes in the energy or in the skill of Cyclops. 

From Manchester to Kendal, which virtually (though not in 
law) is the capital of Westmoreland, there were at this time 
seven stages of eleven miles each. The first five of these, count- 
ing from Manchester, terminate in Lancaster; which is there- 
fore fifty-five miles north of Manchester, and the same distance 
exactly from Liverpool. The first three stages terminate in 
Preston (called by way of distinction from other towns of that 
name, Proud Preston); at which place it is that the separate roads 
from Liverpool and from Manchester to the north become con- 
fluent. Within these first three stages lay the foundation, the 


* “ Confluent.” — Suppose a capital Y (the Pythagorean letter) : 
Lancaster is at the foot of this letter; Liverpool at the top of the 
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Progress, and termination of our night’s adventure. During the 
first stage I found out that Cyclops was mortal; he was liable to 
the shocking affection of sleep —a thing which previously I had 
never suspected. If a man indulges in the vicious habit of sleep- 
ing, all the skill in aurigation of Apollo himself, with the horses 
of Aurora to execute his notions, avails him nothing. “O 
Cyclops! ” I exclaimed, “thou art mortal. My friend, thou 
snorest.”” Through the first eleven miles, however, this infirm- 
ity — which I grieve to say that he shared with the whole Pagan 
Pantheon — betrayed itself only by brief snatches. On waking 
up, he made an apology for himself which, instead of mending 
matters, laid open a gloomy vista of coming disasters. The 
summer assizes, he reminded me, were now going on at Lancaster; 
in consequence of which, for three nights and three days, he had 
not lain down in a bed. During the day he was waiting for his 
own summons as a witness on the trial in which he was interested, 
or else, lest he should be missing at the critical moment, was 
drinking with the other witnesses under the pastoral surveillance 
of the attorneys. During the night, or that part of it which at 
sea would form the middle watch, he was driving. This expla- 
nation certainly accounted for his drowsiness, but in a way which 
made it much more alarming; since now, after several days’ 
resistance to this infirmity, at length he was steadily giving way. 
Throughout the second stage he grew more and more drowsy. 
In the second mile of the third stage he surrendered himself 
finally, and without a struggle, to his perilous temptation. All 
his past resistance had but deepened the weight of this final 
oppression. Seven atmospheres of sleep rested upon him; and, 
to consummate the case, our worthy guard, after singing “ Love 
among the Roses” for perhaps thirty times, without invitation 
and without applause, had in revenge moodily resigned himself 
to slumber — not so deep, doubtless, as the coachman’s, but deep 
enough for mischief. And thus at last, about ten miles from 
Preston, it came about that I found myself left in charge of his 
majesty’s London and Glasgow mail, then running at the least 
twelve miles an hour. 


right branch; Manchester at the top of the left; Proud Preston at 
the center, where the two branches unite. It is thirty-three miles along 
either of the two branches; it is twenty-two miles along the stem — 
viz.. from Preston in the middle to Lancaster at the foot. There’s 
a lesson in geography for the reader! [De Quincey’s note. ] 
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What made this negligence less criminal than else it must have 
been thought was the condition of the roads at night during the 
assizes. At that time, all the law business of populous Liverpool, 
and also of populous Manchester, with its vast cincture of popu- 
lous rural districts, was called up by ancient usage to the tribunal 
of Lilliputian Lancaster. To break up this old traditional usage 
required, 1, a conflict with powerful established interests, 2, a 
large system of new arrangements, and 3, @ new parliamentary 
statute. But as yet this change was merely in contemplation. 
As things were at present, twice in the year * so vast a body of 
business rolled northward from the southern quarter of the 
country that, for a fortnight at least, it occupied the severe exer- 
tions of two judges in its dispatch. The consequence of this 
was that every horse available for such a service, along the whole 
line of road, was exhausted in carrying down the multitudes of 
people who were parties to the different suits. By sunset, there- 
fore, it usually happened that, through ,utter exhaustion among 
men and horses, the road sank into profound silence. Except the 
exhaustion in the vast adjacent county of York from a contested 
election, no such silence succeeding to no such fiery uproar was 
ever witnessed in England. 

On this occasion the usual silence and solitude prevailed along 
the road. Not a hoof nor a wheel was to be heard. And, to 
strengthen this false luxurious confidence in the noiseless roads, 
it happened also that the night was one of peculiar solemnity and 
peace. For my own part, though slightly alive to the possibilities 
of peril, I had so far yielded to the influence of the mighty 
calm as to sink into a profound reverie. The month was August; 
in the middle of which lay my own birthday —a festival to 
every thoughtful man suggesting solemn and often sigh-born ” 
thoughts. The county was my own native county — upon which, 
in its southern section, more than upon any equal area known to 
man past or present, had descended the original curse of labor in 
its heaviest form, not mastering the bodies only of men, as of 
slaves, or criminals in mines, but working through the flery will. 


B, Pauce an the | year”? — There were at that time only two 
assizes even in the most populous counties — viz., the Lent Assjzes and 
the Summer Assizes. [De Quincey’s note. ] 

* « Sigh-born,” —T owe the suggestion of this word to an obscure 
remembrance of a beautiful phrase in Giraldus Cambrensis — viz., 
suspiriose cogitationes. [De Quincey’s note. } 
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Upon no equal space of earth was, or ever had been, the same 
energy of human power put forth daily. At this particular 
season also of the assizes, that dreadful hurricane of flight and 
pursuit, as it might have seemed to a stranger, which swept to and 
from Lancaster all day long, hunting the county up and down, 
and regularly subsiding back into silence about sunset, could not 
fail (when united with this permanent distinction of Lancashire 
as the very metropolis and citadel of labor) to point the thoughts 
pathetically upon that counter-vision of rest, of saintly repose 
from strife and sorrow, towards which, as to their secret haven, 
the profounder aspirations of man’s heart are in solitude con- 
tinually traveling. Obliquely upon our left we were nearing the 
sea; which also must, under the present circumstances, be repeat- 
ing the general state of halcyon repose. The sea, the atmos- 
phere, the light, bore each an orchestral part in this universal lull. 
Moonlight and the first timid tremblings of the dawn were by 
this time blending; and the blendings were brought into a still 
more exquisite state of unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless 
and dreamy, that covered the woods and fields, but with a veil 
of equable transparency. Except the feet of our own horses — 
which, running on a sandy margin of the road, made but little 
disturbance —there was no sound abroad. In the clouds and on 
the earth prevailed the same majestic peace; and, in spite of all 
that the villain of a schoolmaster has done for the ruin of our 
sublimer thoughts, which are the thoughts of our infancy, we 
still believe in no such nonsense as a limited atmosphere. What- 
ever we may swear with our false feigning lips, in our faithful 
hearts we still believe, and must forever believe, in fields of air 
traversing the total gulf between earth and the central heavens. 
Still, in the confidence of children that tread without fear every 
chamber in their father’s house, and to whom no door is closed, 
we, in that Sabbatic vision which sometimes is revealed for an 
hour upon nights like this, ascend with easy steps from the sorrow- 
stricken fields of earth upward to the sandals of God. 
Suddenly, from thoughts like these I was awakened to a sullen 
sound, as of some motion on the distant road. It stole upon the 
air for a moment; I listened in awe; but then it died away. 
Once roused, however, I could not but observe with alarm the 
quickened motion of our horses. Ten years’ experience had 
made my eye learned in the valuing of motion; and I saw that 
we were now running thirteen miles an hour. I pretend to no 
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presence of mind. On the contrary, my fear is that I am miser- 
ably and shamefully deficient in that quality as regards action. 
The palsy of doubt and distraction hangs like some guilty weight 
of dark unfathomed remembrances upon my energies when the 
signal is flying for action. But, on the other hand, this accursed 
gift I have, as regards thought, that in the first step toward the 
possibility of a misfortune I see its total evolution; in the radix 
of the series I see too certainly and too instantly its entire ex- 
pansion; in the first syllable of the dreadful sentence I read 
already the last. It was not that I feared for ourselves. Us our 
bulk and impetus charmed against peril in any collision. And I 
had ridden through too many hundreds of perils that were fright- 
ful to approach, that were a matter of laughter to look back 
upon; the first face of which was horror, the parting face a jest 
— for any anxiety to rest upon our interests, The mail was not 
built, I felt assured, nor bespoke, that could betray me who 
trusted to its protection. But any carriage that we could meet 
would be frail and light in comparison of ourselves. And I 
remarked this ominous accident of our situation — we were on 
the wrong side of the road. But then, it may be said, the other 
party, if other there was, might also be on the wrong side; and 
two wrongs might make a right. That was not likely. The 
same motive which had drawn wus to the right-hand side of the 
road —viz., the luxury of the soft beaten sand as contrasted 
with the paved center — would Prove attractive to others. The 
two adverse carriages would, therefore, to a certainty, be travel- 
ing on the same side; and from this side, as not being ours in 
law, the crossing over to the other would, of course, be looked 
for from ws.) Our lamps, still lighted, would give the impres- 
sion of vigilance on our part. And every creature that met us 
would rely upon ws for quartering.” All this, and if the sep- 
arate links of the anticipation had been a thousand times more, 
I saw, not discursively, or by effort, or by succession, but by one 
flash of horrid simultaneous intuition. 


1 Tt is true that, according to the law of the case as established 
by legal precedents, all carriages were required to give way before 
royal equipages, and therefore before the mail as one of them. But 
this only increased the danger, as being a regulation very imperfectly 
made known, very unequally enforced, and therefore often embarras- 
sing the movements on both sides. [De Quincey’s note. ] 

* “ Ouartering.”» — This is the technical word, and, I presume, 
derived from the French cartayer, to evade a rut or any obstacle, 
[De Quincey’s note.] 
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Under this steady though rapid anticipation of the evil which 
might be gathering ahead, ah! what a sullen mystery of fear, 
what a sigh of woe, was that which stole upon the air, as again 
the far-off sound of a wheel was heard! A whisper it was —a 
whisper from, perhaps, four miles off —secretly announcing a 
ruin that, being foreseen, was not the less inevitable; that, being 
known, was not therefore healed. What could be done — who 
was it that could do it—to check the storm-flight of these 
maniacal horses? Could I not seize the reins from the grasp 
of the slumbering coachman? You, reader, think that it would 
have been in your power to do so. And I quarrel not with your 
estimate of yourself. But, from the way in which the coach- 
man’s hand was viced between his upper and lower thigh, this 
was impossible. Easy, was it? See, then, that bronze equestrian 
statue. The cruel rider has kept the bit in his horse’s mouth 
for two centuries. Unbridle him for a minute, if you please, 
and wash his mouth with water. Easy, was it? Unhorse me, 
then, that imperial rider; knock me those marble feet from those 
marble stirrups of Charlemagne. 

The sounds ahead strengthened, and were now too clearly the 
sounds of wheels. Who and what could it be? Was it industry 
in a taxed cart? Was it youthful gayety in a gig? Was it sorrow 
that loitered, or joy that raced? For as yet the snatches of 
sound were too intermitting, from distance, to decipher the char- 
acter of the motion. Whoever were the travelers, something 
must be done to warn them. Upon the other party rests the 
active responsibility, but upon #s—and, woe is me! that us was 
reduced to my frail opium-shattered self — rests the responsibil- 
ity of warning. Yet, how should this be accomplished? Might 
I not sound the guard’s horn? Already, on the first thought, I 
was making my way over the roof to the guard’s seat. But this, 
from the accident which I have mentioned, of the foreign mails 
being piled upon the roof, was a difficult and even dangerous 
attempt to one cramped by nearly three hundred miles of out- 
side traveling. And, fortunately, before I had lost much time 
in the attempt, our frantic horses swept around an angle of the 
road which opened upon us that final stage where the collision 
must be accomplished and the catastrophe sealed. All was appar- 
ently finished. The court was sitting; the case was heard; the 
judge had finished; and only the verdict was yet in arrear. 

Before us lay an avenue straight as an arrow, six hundred yards, 
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perhaps, in length; and the umbrageous trees, which rose in a 
regular line from either side, meeting high overhead, gave to it 
the character of a cathedral aisle. These trees lent a deeper 
solemnity to the early light; but there was stil] light enough to 
perceive, at the further end of this Gothic aisle, a frail reedy 
gig, in which were seated a young man, and by his side a young 
lady. Ah, young sir! what are you about? If it is requisite that 
you should whisper your communications to this young lady, — 
though really I see nobody, at an hour and on a road so solitary, 
likely to overhear you, — is it therefore requisite that you should 
carry your lips forward to hers? The little carriage is creeping 
on at one mile an hour; and the parties within it, being thus 
tenderly engaged, are naturally bending down their heads. Be- 
tween them and eternity, to all human calculation, there is but 
a minute and a half. Oh, Heavens! what is it that I shall do? 
Speaking or acting, what help can I offer? Strange it is, and to 
a mere auditor of the tale might seem laughable, that I should 
need a suggestion from the Iliad to prompt the sole resource that 
remained. Yet so it was, Suddenly I remembered the shout of 
Achilles, and its effect. But could | pretend to shout like the 
son of Peleus, aided by Pallas? No; but then I needed not the 
shout that should alarm all Asia militant; such a shout would 
sufice as might carry terror into the hearts of two thoughtless 
young people and one gig horse. | shouted — and the young 
man heard me not. A second time I shouted — and now he 
heard me, for now he raised his head, 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, could be done; 
moke On qy part was not possible. Mine had been the first step; 
the second was for the young man; the third was for God. If, 
said I, this stranger is a brave man, and if indeed he loves the 
young girl at his side — or, loving her not, if he feels the obli- 
gation, pressing upon every man worthy to be called a man, of 
doing his utmost for a woman confided to his protection — he 
will at least make some effort to save her. If that fails, he 
will not perish the more, or by a death more cruel, for having 
made it; and he will die as a brave man should, with his face 
to the danger, and with his arm about the woman that he sought 
in vain to save. But if he makes no effort — shrinking without 
a struggle from his duty — he himself will not the less certainly 
perish for this baseness of poltroonery. He will die no less; 
and why not? Wherefore should we grieve that there is one 
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craven less in the world? No; Jet him perish, without a pity- 
ing thought of ours wasted upon him; and, in that case, all our 
grief will be preserved for the fate of the helpless girl who 
now, upon the least shadow of failure in him, must by the 
fiercest of translations— must without time for a prayer — 
must within seventy seconds—stand before the judgment-seat 
of God. 

But craven he was not; sudden had been the call upon him, 
and sudden was his answer to the call. He saw, he heard, he 
comprehended, the ruin that was coming down; already its 
gloomy shadow darkened above him; and already he was measur- 
ing his strength to deal with it. Ah! what a vulgar thing does 
courage seem when we see nations buying it and selling it for a 
shilling a day. Ah! what a sublime thing does courage seem 
when some fearful summons on the great deep of life carries a 
man, as if running before a hurricane, up to the giddy crest of 
some tumultuous crisis from which lie two courses, and a voice 
says to him audibly, “One way lies hope; take the other, and 
mourn forever!” How grand a triumph if, even then, amidst 
the raving of all around him, and the frenzy of the danger, the 
man is able to confront his situation—is able to retire for a 
moment into solitude with God, and to seek his counsel from 
him! 

For seven seconds, it might be, of his seventy, the stranger 
settled his countenance steadfastly upon us, as if to search and 
value every element in the conflict before him. For five sec- 
onds more of his seventy he sat immovably, like one that mused 
on some great purpose. For five more, perhaps, he sat with eyes 
upraised, like one that prayed in sorrow, under some extremity 
of doubt, for light that should guide him to the better choice. 
Then suddenly he rose; stood upright; and, by a powerful strain 
upon the reins, raising his horse’s fore feet from the ground, he 
slewed him around on the pivot of his hind legs, so as to plant 
the little equipage in a position nearly at right angles to ours. 
Thus far his condition was not improved, except as a first step 
had been taken towards the possibility of a second. If no more 
were done, nothing was done; for the little carriage still occu- 
pied the very center of our path, though in an altered direction. 
Yet even now it may not be too late; fifteen of the seventy 
seconds may still be unexhausted; and one almighty bound may 
avail to clear the ground. Hurry, then, hurry! for the flying 
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moments — ¢hey hurry. Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave young 
man! for the cruel hoofs of our horses — they also hurry! Fast 
are the flying moments, faster are the hoofs of our horses, But 
fear not for Avm, if human energy can suffice; faithful was he 
that drove to his terrific duty; faithful was the horse to Ais com- 
mand. One blow, one impulse given with voice and hand by 
the stranger, one rush from the horse, one bound as if in the 
act of rising to a fence, landed the docile creature’s fore feet 
upon the crown or arching center of the road. The larger half 
of the little equipage had then cleared our overtowering shadow: 
that was evident even to my own agitated sight. But it mattered 
little that one wreck should float off in safety, if upon the wreck 
that perished were embarked the human freightage. The rear 
part of the carriage— was that certainly beyond the line of 
absolute ruin? What power could answer the question? Glance 
of eye, thought of man, wing of angel, which of these had speed 
enough to sweep between the question and the answer, and divide 
the one from the other? Light does not tread upon the steps 
of light more indivisibly than did our all-conquering arrival 
upon the escaping efforts of the gig. T’fat must the young man 
have felt too plainly. His back was now turned to us; not by 
sight could he any longer communicate with the peril; but, by 
the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly had his ear been 
instructed that all was finished as regarded any effort of is, 
Already in resignation he had rested from his struggle; and per- 
haps in his heart he was whispering, “Father, which art in 
heaven, do thou finish above what I on earth have attempted.” 
Faster than ever mill-race we ran past them in our inexorable 
flight. Oh, raving of hurricanes that must have sounded in their 
young ears at the moment of our transit! Even in that moment 
the thunder of collision spoke aloud. Either with the swingle- 
bar, or with the haunch of our near leader, he had struck the 
off-wheel of the little gig; which stood rather obliquely, and 
not quite so far advanced as to be accurately parallel with the 
near wheel. The blow from the fury of our passage resounded 
terrifically. I rose in horror, to gaze upon the ruins we might 
have caused. From my elevated station I looked back upon the 
scene; which in a moment told its own tale, and wrote all its 
records on my heart forever. 
Here was the map of the passion that now had finished, The 
horse was planted immovably, with his fore feet upon the paved 
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crest of the central road. He of the whole party might be sup- 
posed untouched by the passion of death. The little cany car- 
riage — partly, perhaps, from the violent torsion of the wheels 
in its recent movement, partly from the thundering blow we had 
given to it—as if it sympathized with human horror, was all 
alive with tremblings and shiverings. The young man trembled 
not, nor shivered. He sat like a rock. But Ais was the steadiness 
of agitation frozen into rest by horror. As yet he dared not to 
look round; for he knew that, if anything remained to do, by 
him it could no longer be done. And as yet he knew not for 
certain if their safety were accomplished. But the lady — 

But the lady—Oh, Heavens! will that spectacle ever de- 
part from my dreams, as she rose and sank upon her seat, sank 
and rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, clutched at some 
visionary object in the air, fainting, praying, raving, despairing? 
Figure to yourself, reader, the elements of the case; suffer me 
to recall before your mind the circumstances of that unparalleled 
situation. From the silence and deep peace of this saintly summer 
night— from the pathetic blending of this sweet moonlight, 
dawnlight, dreamlight — from the manly tenderness of this flat- 
tering, whispering, murmuring love — suddenly as from the 
woods and fields suddenly as from the chambers of the air 
opening in revelation—suddenly as from the ground yawning 
at her feet, leaped upon her, with the flashing of cataracts, Death 
the crowned phantom, with all the equipage of his terrors, and 
the tiger roar of his voice. 

The moments were numbered; the strife was finished; the 
vision was closed. In the twinkling of an eye, our flying horses 
had carried us to the termination of the umbrageous aisle; at the 
right angles we wheeled into our former direction; the turn of 
the road carried the scene out of my eyes in an instant, and 
swept it into my dreams forever. 


(6) Dream-Fugue 
FOUNDED ON THE PRECEDING THEME OF SUDDEN DEATH 


Whence the sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ; and who moved 
Their stops and chords was seen; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 


Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. ; 
Pare Osty Dian Xie 
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Tumultuosissimamente. 


Passion of sudden death! that once in youth I read and in- 
terpreted by the shadows of thy averted signs! 1 rapture of panic 
taking the shape (which among tombs in churches I have seen) 
of woman bursting her sepulchral bonds— of woman’s Ionic form 
bending forward from the ruins of her grave with arching foot, 
with eyes upraised, with clasped adoring hands — waiting, watch- 
ing, trembling, praying for the trumpet’s call to rise from dust 
forever! Ah, vision too fearful of shuddering humanity on the 
brink of almighty abysses! vision that didst start back, that didst 
reel away, like a shriveling scroll from before the wrath of fire 
racing on the wings of the wind! Epilepsy so brief of horror, 
wherefore is it that thou canst not die? Passing so suddenly 
into darkness, wherefore is it that still thou sheddest thy sad 
funeral blights upon the gorgeous mosaic of dreams? Fragment 
of music too passionate, heard once, and heard no more, what 
aileth thee, that thy deep rolling chords come up at intervals 
through all the worlds of sleep, and, after forty years, have lost 
no element of horror? 


I 


Lo, it is summer — almighty summer! The everlasting gates 
of life and summer are thrown open wide; and on the ocean, 
tranquil and verdant as a savanna, the unknown lady from the 
dreadful vision and myself are floating — she upon a fairy pin- 
nace, and I upon an English three-decker. Both of us are wooing 
gales of festive happiness within the domain of our common 
country, within that ancient watery park, within the pathless 
chase of ocean, where England takes her pleasure as a huntress 
through winter and summer, from the rising to the setting sun. 
Ah, what a wilderness of floral beauty was hidden, or was sud- 
denly revealed, upon the tropic islands through which the pinnace 
moved! And upon her deck what a bevy of human flowers; 
young women how lovely, young men how noble, that were 


1“ Averted signs.” —I read the course and changes of the lady’s 
agony in the succession of her involuntary gestures; but it must be 
remembered that I read all this from the rear, never once catching 


the lady’s full face, and even her profile imperfectly. [De Quincey’s 
note. | 
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dancing together, and slowly drifting towards us amid music and 
incense, amid blossoms from forests and gorgeous corymbi from 
vintages, amid natural caroling and the echoes of sweet girlish 
laughter. Slowly the pinnace nears us, gayly she hails us, and 
silently she disappears beneath the shadow of our mighty bows. 
But then, as at some signal from heaven, the music, and the 
carols, and the sweet echoing of girlish laughter — all are 
hushed. What evil has smitten the pinnace, meeting or. over- 
taking her? Did ruin to our friends couch within our own 
dreadful shadow? Was our shadow the shadow of death? I 
looked over the bow for an answer, and behold! the pinnace 
was dismantled; the revel and the revelers were found no more; 
the glory of the vintage was dust, and the forests with their 
beauty were left without a witness upon the seas. ‘“ But where ” 
—and I turned to our crew— “where are the lovely women 
that danced beneath the awning of flowers and clustering co- 
rymbi? Whither have fled the noble young men that danced with 
them?” Answer there was none. But suddenly the man at the 
masthead, whose countenance darkened with alarm, cried out, 
“Sail on the weather beam! Down she comes upon us; in 
seventy seconds she also will founder.” 


HH 


I looked to the weather side, and the summer had departed. 
The sea was rocking, and shaken with gathering wrath. Upon 
its surface sat mighty mists, which grouped themselves into arches 
and long cathedral aisles. Down one of these, with the flery 
pace of a quarrel from a crossbow, ran a frigate right athwart 
our course. “Are they mad? ” some voice exclaimed from our 
deck. “Do they woo their ruin? ” But in a moment, as she 
was close upon us, some impulse of a heady current or local 
vortex gave a wheeling bias to her course, and off she forged 
without a shock. As she ran past us, high aloft among the 
shrouds stood the lady of the pinnace. The deeps opened ahead 
in malice to receive her, towering surges of foam ran after her, 
the billows were fierce to catch her. But far away she was borne 
into desert spaces of the sea; while still by sight I followed her, 
as she ran before the howling gale, chased by angry seabirds and 
by maddening billows; still I saw her, as at the moment when she 
ran past us, standing among the shrouds, with her white draperies 
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streaming before the wind. There she stood, with hair di- 
sheveled, one hand clutched among the tackling — rising, sinking, 
fluttering, trembling, praying; there for leagues I saw her as she 
stood, raising at intervals one hand to heaven, amid the fiery 
crests of the pursuing waves and the raving of the storm; until at 
last, upon a sound from afar of malicious laughter and mockery, 
all was hidden forever in driving showers; and afterward, but 
when I know not, nor how — 


Ill. 


Sweet funeral bells from some incalculable distance, wailing 
over the dead that die before the dawn, awakened me as I slept 
in a boat moored to some familiar shore. The morning twilight 
even then was breaking; and, by the dusky revelations which it 
spread, I saw a girl, adorned with a garland of white roses about 
her head for some great festival, running along the solitary strand 
in extremity of haste. Her running was the running of panic; 
and often she looked back as to some dreadful enemy in the rear, 
But when I leaped ashore, and followed on her steps to warn her 
of a peril in front, alas! from me she fled as from another peril, 
and vainly I shouted to her of quicksands that lay ahead. Faster 
and faster she ran; round a promontory of rock she wheeled 
out of sight; and in an instant I also wheeled round it, but only 
to see the treacherous sands gathering above her head. Already 
her person was buried; only the fair young head and the diadem 
of white roses around it were still visible to the pitying heavens; 
and, last of all, was visible one white marble arm. I saw by the 
early twilight this fair young head, as it was sinking down to 
darkness — saw this marble arm, as it rose above her head and 
her treacherous grave, tossing, faltering, rising, clutching, as at 
some false deceiving hand stretched out from the clouds —saw 
this marble arm uttering her dying hope, and then uttering her 
dying despair. The head, the diadem, the arm — these al] had 
sunk; at last over these also the cruel quicksand had closed; and 
no memorial of the fair young girl remained on earth, except 
my own solitary tears, and the funeral bells from the desert seas, 
that, rising again more softly, sang a requiem over the grave of 
the buried child, and over her blighted dawn. 

I sat, and wept in secret the tears that men have ever given 
to the memory of those that died before the dawn, and by treach- 
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ery of earth, our mother. But suddenly the tears and funeral 
bells were hushed by a shout as of many nations, and by a roar 
as from some great king’s artillery, advancing rapidly along the 
valleys, and heard afar by echoes from the mountains. “ Hush! ” 
I said, as I bent my ear earthward to listen — « hush! This 
either is the very anarchy of strife, or else” — and then I lis- 
tened more profoundly, and whispered as I raised my head — 
“or else, oh Heavens! it is victory that is final, victory that swal- 
lows up all strife.” 


IV, 


Immediately, in trance, I was carried over land and sea to 
some distant kingdom, and placed upon a triumphal car, among 
companions crowned with laurel. The darkness of gathering 
midnight, brooding over all the land, hid from us the mighty 
crowds that were weaving restlessly about ourselves as a center; 
we heard them, but saw them not. Tidings had arrived, within 
an hour, of a grandeur that measured itself against centuries; 
too full of pathos they were, too full of joy, to utter themselves 
by other language than by tears, by restless anthems, and Te Deums 
reverberated from the choirs and orchestras of earth, These tid- 
ings we that sat upon the laureled car had it for our privilege to 
publish among all nations. And already, by signs audible through 
the darkness, by snortings and tramplings, our angry horses, that 
knew no fear of fleshly weariness, upbraided us with delay. 
Wherefore was it that we delayed? We waited for a secret 
word, that should bear witness to the hope of nations as now ac- 
complished forever. At midnight the secret word arrived; which 
word was— Waterloo and Recovered Christendom! 'The dread- 
ful word shone by its own light; before us it went; high 
above our leaders’ heads it rode, and spread a golden light over 
the paths which we traversed. Every city, at the presence of the 
secret word, threw open the gates. ‘The rivers were conscious as 
we crossed. All the forests, as we ran along their margins, 
shivered in homage to the secret word. And the darkness 
comprehended it. 

Two hours after midnight we approached a mighty Minster. 
Its gates, which rose to the clouds, were closed. But, when the 
dreadful word that rode before us reached them with its golden 
light, silently they moved back upon their hinges; and at a 
flying gallop our equipage entered the grand aisle of the cathedral. 
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Headlong was our pace; and at every altar, in the little chapels 
and oratories to the right hand and left of our course, the lamps, 
dying or sickening, kindled anew in sympathy with the secret 
word that was flying past. Forty leagues we might have run in 
the cathedral, and as yet no strength of morning light had 
reached us, when before us we saw the aérial galleries of organ 
and choir. Every pinnacle of the fretwork, every station of 
advantage among the traceries, was crested by white-robed 
choristers that sang deliverance; that wept no more tears, as once 
their fathers had wept; but at intervals that sang together to the 
generations, saying, 


Chant the deliverer’s praise in every tongue, 
and receiving answer from afar, 
Such as once in heaven and earth were sung. 


And of their chanting was no end; of our headlong pace was 
neither pause nor slackening. 

Thus, as we ran like torrents — thus, as we swept with bridal 
rapture over the Campo Santo! of the cathedral graves — 
suddenly we became aware of a vast necropolis rising upon the 
far-off horizon —a city of sepulchers, built within the saintly 
cathedral for the warrior dead that rested from their feuds on 
earth. Of purple granite was the necropolis; yet, in the first 
minute, it lay like a purple stain upon the horizon, so mighty 
was the distance. In the second minute it trembled through 
many changes, growing into terraces and towers of wondrous 
altitude, so mighty was the pace. In the third minute already, 
with our dreadful gallop, we were entering its suburbs. Vast 


+ “Campo Santo.” —It is probable that most of my readers will 
be acquainted with the history of the Campo Santo (or cemetery) 
at Pisa, composed of earth brought from Jerusalem from a bed of 
sanctity, as the highest prize which the noble piety of crusaders could 
ask or imagine. To readers who are unacquainted with England, 
or who (being English) are yet unacquainted with the cathedral 
cities of England, it might be right to mention that the graves within- 
side the cathedrals often form a flat pavement over which carriages 
and horses might run; and perhaps a boyish remembrance of one 
particular cathedral, across which I had seen Passengers walk and 
burdens carried, as about two centuries back they were through the 
middle of St. Paul’s in London, may have assisted my dream. [De 
Quincey’s note. ] 
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sarcophagi rose on every side, having towers and turrets that, upon 
the limits of the central aisle, strode forward with haughty intru- 
sion, that ran back with mighty shadows into answering recesses. 
Every sarcophagus showed many bas-reliefs — bas-reliefs of battles 
and of battlefields; battles from forgotten ages, battles from 
yesterday; battlefields that, long since, nature had healed and 
reconciled to herself with the sweet oblivion of flowers; battle- 
fields that were yet angry and crimson with carnage. Where the 
terraces ran, there did we run; where the towers curved, there 
did we curve. With the flight of swallows our horses swept round 
every angle. Like rivers in flood wheeling round headlands, like 
hurricanes that ride into the secrets of forests, faster than ever 
light unwove the mazes of darkness, our flying equipage carried 
earthly passions, kindled warrior instincts, among the dust that 
lay around us— dust oftentimes of our noble fathers that had 
slept in God from Crécy to Trafalgar. And now had we reached 
the last sarcophagus, now were we abreast of the last bas-relief, 
already had we recovered the arrow-like flight of the illimitable 
central aisle, when coming up this aisle to meet us we beheld afar 
off a female child, that rode in a carriage as frail as flowers, 
The mists which went before her hid the fawns that drew her, 
but could not hide the shells and tropic flowers with which she 
played — but could not hide the lovely smiles by which she 
uttered her trust in the mighty cathedral, and in the cherubim 
that looked down upon her from the mighty shafts of its pillars. 
Face to face she was meeting us; face to face she rode, as 
if danger there was none. “Oh, baby! ” I exclaimed, “ shalt 
thou be the ransom for Waterloo? Must we, that carry tidings 
of great joy to every people, be messengers of ruin to thee! ” 
In horror I rose at the thought; but then also, in horror 
at the thought, rose one that was sculptured on a bas-relief — 
a Dying Trumpeter. Solemnly from the field of battle he rose 
to his feet; and, unslinging his stony trumpet, carried it, in his 
dying anguish, to his stony lips — sounding once, and yet once 
again; proclamation that, in thy ears, oh, baby! spoke from the 
battlements of death. Immediately deep shadows fell between us, 
and aboriginal silence. The choir had ceased to sing. The hoofs 
of our horses, the dreadful rattle of our harness, the groaning of 
our wheels, alarmed the graves no more. By horror the bas- 
relief had been unlocked unto life. By horror we, that were so 
full of life, we men and our horses, with their fiery fore legs 
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rising in mid air to their everlasting gallop, were frozen to a 
bas-relief. Then a third time the trumpet sounded; the seals 
were taken off all pulses; life, and the frenzy of life, tore into 
their channels again; again the choir burst forth in sunny grandeur, 
as from the muffling of storms and darkness; again the thunder- 
ings of our horses carried temptation into the graves. One cry 
burst from our lips, as the clouds, drawing off from the aisle, 
showed it empty before us—‘‘ Whither has the infant fled? is 
the young child caught up to God?” Lo! afar off, in a vast 
recess, rose three mighty windows to the clouds; and on a level 
with their summits, a height insuperable to man, rose an altar of 
purest alabaster. On its eastern face was trembling a crimson 
glory. A glory was it from the reddening dawn that now streamed 
through the windows? Was it from the crimson robes of the 
martyrs painted o” the windows? Was it from the bloody bas- 
reliefs of earth? There, suddenly, within that crimson radiance, 
Tose the apparition of a woman’s head, and then of a woman’s 
figure. The child it was — grown up to woman’s height. Cling- 
ing to the horns of the altar, voiceless she stood — sinking, rising, 
raving, despairing; and behind the volume of incense that, night 
and day streamed upward from the altar, dimly was seen the 
fiery font, and the shadow of that dreadful being who should 
have baptized her with the baptism of death. But by her side 
was kneeling her better angel, that hid his face with wings; that 
wept and pleaded for her; that prayed when she could mot; that 
fought with Heaven by tears for her deliverance; which also, as 
he raised his immortal countenance from his wings, I saw, by the 
glory in his eye, that from Heaven he had won at last. 


vy. 


Then was completed the passion of the mighty fugue. The 
golden tubes of the organ, which as yet had but muttered at 
intervals — gleaming among clouds and surges of incense— 
threw up, as from fountains unfathomable, columns of heart- 
shattering music. Choir and anti-choir were filling fast with 
unknown voices. Thou also, Dying Trumpeter, with thy love 
that was victorious, and thy anguish that was finishing, didst enter 
the tumult; trumpet and echo— farewell love, and farewell 
anguish —rang through the dreadful Sanctus. Oh, darkness of 
the grave! that from the crimson altar and from the fiery font 
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wert visited and searched by the effulgence in the angel’s eye — 
were these indeed thy children? Pomps of life, that, from the 
burials of centuries, rose again to the voice of perfect joy, did ye 
indeed mingle with the festivals of Death? Lo! as I looked back 
for seventy leagues through the mighty cathedral, I saw the quick 
and the dead that sang together to God, together that sang to the 
generations of man. All the hosts of jubilation, like armies that 
ride in pursuit, moved with one step. Us, that, with laureled 
heads, were passing from the cathedral, they overtook, and, as 
with a garment, they wrapped us round with thunders greater than 
our own. As brothers we moved together; to the dawn that 
advanced, to the stars that fled; rendering thanks to God in the 
highest that, having hid his face t! rough one generation 
behind thick clouds of War, once again was ascending, from the 
Campo Santo of Waterloo was ascending, in the visions of Peace; 
rendering thanks for thee, young girl! whom having overshadowed 
with his ineffable passion of death, suddenly did God relent, 
suffered thy angel to turn aside his arm, and even in thee, sister 
unknown! shown to me for a moment only to be hidden forever, 
found an occasion to glorify his goodness. A thousand times, 
among the phantoms of sleep, have I seen thee entering the gates 
of the golden dawn, with the secret word riding before thee, with 
the armies of the grave behind thee —seen thee sinking, rising, 
raving, despairing; a thousand times in the worlds of sleep have 
seen thee followed by God’s angel through storms, through desert 
seas, through the darkness of quicksands, through dreams and the 
dreadful revelations that are in dreams; only that at the last, 
with one sling of his victorious arm, he might snatch thee back 
from ruin, and might emblazon in thy deliverance the endless 
resurrection of his love! 


LEVANA AND OUR LADIES OF SORROW 


OrTentimEs at Oxford I saw Levana in my dreams. I knew 
her by her Roman symbols. Who is Levana? Reader, that do 
not pretend to have leisure for very much scholarship, you will 
not be angry with me for telling you. Levana was the Roman 
goddess that performed for the new-born infant the earliest office 
of ennobling kindness, — typical, by its mode, of that grandeur 
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which belongs to man everywhere, and of that benignity in 
powers invisible which even in pagan worlds sometimes descends 
to sustain it. At the very moment of birth, just as the infant 
tasted for the first time the atmosphere of our troubled planet, it 
was laid on the ground. T'hat might bear different interpreta- 
tions. But immediately, lest so grand a creature should grovel 
there for more than one instant, either the paternal hand, as 
proxy for the goddess Levana, or some near kinsman, as proxy 
for the father, raised it upright, bade it look erect as the king of 
all this world, and presented its forehead to the stars, saying, 
perhaps, in his heart, “ Behold what is greater than yourselves! ” 
This symbolic act represented the function of Levana. And that 
mysterious lady, who never revealed her face (except to me in 
dreams), but always acted by delegation, had her name from the 
Latin verb (as still it is the Italian verb) /evare, to raise aloft. 

This is the explanation of Levana. And hence it has arisen 
that some people have understood by Levana the tutelary power 
that controls the education of the nursery. She, that would not 
suffer at his birth even a prefigurative of mimic degradation for 
her awful ward, far less could be supposed to suffer thee real 
degradation attaching to the non-development of his powers. 
She therefore watches over human education. Now the word 
educo, with the penultimate short, was derived (by a process often 
exemplified in the crystallization of languages) from the word 
educo, with the penultimate long. Whatsoever educes, oF 
develops, educates. By the education of Levana, therefore, is 
meant, —not the poor machinery that moves by spelling-books 
and grammars, but that mighty system of central forces hidden in 
the deep bosom of human life, which by passion, by strife, by 
temptation, by the energies of resistance, works for ever upon 
children, — resting not day or night, any more than the mighty 
wheel of day and night themselves, whose moments, like restless 
spokes, are glimmering for ever as they revolve. 

If, then, these are the ministries by which Levana works, how 
profoundly must she reverence the agencies of grief! But you, 
reader, think that children generally are not liable to grief such 
as mine. There are two senses in the word generally, — the sense 
of Euclid, where it means universally (or in the whole extent of 
the genus), and a foolish sense of this word, where it means 
usually. Now, I am far from saying that children universally 
are capable of grief like mine. But there are more than you 
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ever heard of who die of grief in this island of ours. I will 
tell you a common case. The rules of Eton require that a boy 
on the foundation should be there twelve years: he is superan- 
nuated at eighteen; consequently he must come at six. Children 
torn away from mothers and sisters at that age not unfrequently 
die. I speak of what I know. The complaint is not entered by 
the registrar as grief; but that it is. Grief of that sort, and at 
that age, has killed more than ever have been counted amongst 
its martyrs. 

Therefore it is that Levana often communes with the powers 
that shake man’s heart; therefore it is that she dotes upon grief. 
“These ladies,” said I softly to myself, on seeing the ministers 
with whom Levana was conversing, “these are the Sorrows; and 
they are three in number: as the Graces are three, who dress 
man’s life with beauty; the Parca are three, who weave the dark 
arras of man’s life in their mysterious loom always with colours 
sad in part, sometimes angry with tragic crimson and black; the 
Furies are three, who visit with retributions called from the other 
side of the grave offences that walk upon this; and once even the 
Muses were but three, who fit the harp, the trumpet, or the lute, 
to the great burdens of man’s impassioned creations. ‘These are 
the Sorrows; all three of whom I know.” The last words I say 
mow; but in Oxford I said, “one of whom I know, and the 
others too surely I sha// know.” For already, in my fervent youth, 
I saw (dimly relieved upon the dark background of my dreams) 
the imperfect lineaments of the awful Sisters. 

These Sisters — by what name shall we call them? If | say 
simply “The Sorrows,” there will be a chance of mistaking the 
term; it might be understood of individual sorrow, — separate 
cases of sorrow, — whereas I want a term expressing the mighty 
abstractions that incarnate themselves in all individual sufferings 
of man’s heart, and I wish to have these abstractions presented as 
impersonations, — that is, as clothed with human attributes of 
life, and with functions pointing to flesh. Let us call them, 
therefore, Our Ladies of Sorroz. 

I know them thoroughly, and have walked in all their king- 
doms. Three sisters they are, of one mysterious household; and 
their paths are wide apart; but of their dominion there is no end. 
Them I saw often conversing with Levana, and sometimes about 
myself. Do they talk, then? O no! Mighty phantoms like 
these disdain the infirmities of language. They may utter voices 
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through the organs of man when they dwell in human hearts, but 
amongst themselves is no voice nor sound; eternal silence reigns 
in their kingdoms. They spoke not as they talked with Levana; 
they whispered not; they sang not; though oftentimes methought 
they might have sung: for I upon earth had heard their mysteries 
oftentimes deciphered by harp and timbrel, by dulcimer and organ. 
Like God, whose servants they are, they utter their pleasure not 
by sounds that perish, or by words that go astray, but by signs in 
heaven, by changes on earth, by pulses in secret rivers, heraldries 
painted on darkness, and hieroglyphics written on the tablets of 
the brain. They wheeled in mazes; J spelled the steps. They 
telegraphed from afar; J read the signals. They conspired 
together; and on the mirrors of darkness my eye traced the plots. 
Theirs were the symbols; mine are the words, 

What is it the Sisters are? What is it they do? Let me 
describe their form and their presence, if form it were that still 
fluctuated in its outline, or presence it were that for ever advanced 
to the front or for ever receded amongst shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum, Our 
Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, 
calling for vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice 
was heard of lamentation, — Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted. She it was that stood in Beth- 
lehem on the night when Herod’s sword Swept its nurseries of 
Innocents, and the little feet were stiffened for ever which, heard 
at times as they trotted along floors overhead, woke pulses of love 
in household hearts that were not unmarked in heaven. Her eyes 
are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by turns; oftentimes rising 
to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the heavens, She Wears a 
diadem round her head. And I knew by childish memories that 
she could go abroad upon the winds, when she heard the sobbing 
of litanies, or the thundering of organs, and when she beheld the 
mustering of summer clouds. This Sister, the elder, it is that 
carries keys more than papal at her girdle, which open every cottage 
and every palace. She, to my knowledge, sat all last summer by the 
bedside of the blind beggar, him that so often and so gladly I 
talked with, whose pious daughter, eight years old, with the sunny 
countenance, resisted the temptations of play and village mirth, to 
travel all day long on dusty roads with her afflicted father, For 
this did God send her a great reward. In the spring time of the 
year, and whilst yet her own spring was budding, He recalled her to 
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himself. But her blind father mourns for ever over her: still 
he dreams at midnight that the little guiding hand is locked within 
his own; and still he wakens to a darkness that is now within a 
second and a deeper darkness. This Mater Lachrymarum also has 
been sitting all this winter of 1844-5 within the bedchamber of 
the Czar, bringing before his eyes a daughter (not less pious) that 
vanished to God not less suddenly, and left behind her a darkness 
not less profound.t By the power of the keys it is that Our 
Lady of Tears glides, a ghostly intruder, into the chambers of 
sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless children, from Ganges to 
the Nile, from Nile to Mississippi. And her, because she is the 
first-born of her house, and has the widest empire, let us honour 
with the title of “ Madonna.” 

The second Sister is called Mater Suspiriorum, Our Lady of 
Sighs. She never scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the 
winds. She wears no diadem. And her eyes, if they were ever 
seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle; no man could read their 
story; they would be found filled with perishing dreams, and with 
wrecks of forgotten delirium. But she raises not her eyes; her 
head, on which sits a dilapidated turban, droops for ever, for ever 
fastens on the dust. She weeps not. She groans not. But she 
sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her sister, Madonna, is oftentimes 
stermy and frantic, raging in the highest against heaven, and 
demanding back her darlings. But Our Lady of Sighs never 
clamours, never defies, dreams not of rebellious aspirations. She 
is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meekness that belongs to 
the hopeless. Murmur she may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper 
she may, but it is to herself in the twilight. Mutter she does at 
times, but it is in solitary places that are desolate as she is desolate, 
in ruined cities, and when the sun has gone down to his rest. 
This Sister is the visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bonds- 
man to the oar in the Mediterranean galleys; of the English 
criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from the books of 
remembrance in sweet far-off England; of the baffled penitent 
reverting his eyes for ever upon a solitary grave, which to him 
seems the altar overthrow of some past and bloody sacrifice, on 
which altar no oblations can now be availing, whether towards 
pardon that he might implore, or towards reparation that he might 
attempt. Every slave that at noonday looks up to the tropical 
sun with timid reproach, as he points with one hand to the earth, 


+ The Princess Alexandra died in August, 1844. 
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our general mother, but for his a stepmother, as he points with 
the other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, but against him 
sealed and sequestered; every woman sitting in darkness, without 
love to shelter her head, or hope to illumine her solitude, because 
the heaven-born instincts kindling in her nature germs of holy 
affections, which God implanted in her womanly bosom, having 
been stifled by social necessities, now burn sullenly to waste, like 
sepulchral lamps amongst the ancients; every nun defrauded of 
her unreturning Maytime by wicked kinsman, whom God will 
judge; every captive in every dungeon; all that are betrayed, and 
all that are rejected; outcasts by traditionary law, and children 
of hereditary disgrace: all these walk with Our Lady of Sighs. 
She also carries a key; but she needs it little. For her kingdom 
is chiefly amongst the tents of Shem, and the houseless vagrant of 
every clime. Yet in the very highest ranks of man she finds 
chapels of her own; and even in glorious England there are some 
that, to the world, carry their heads as proudly as the reindeer, 
who yet secretly have received her mark upon their foreheads. 

But the third Sister, who is also the youngest —! Hush! 
whisper whilst we talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or 
else no flesh should live; but within that kingdom all power is 
hers. Her head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost beyond 
the reach of sight. She droops not; and her eyes, rising so high, 
might be hidden by distance. But, being what they are, they 
cannot be hidden: through the treble veil of crape which she 
wears the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for 
ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very ground. 
She is the defier of God. She also is the mother of lunacies, 
and the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power; 
but narrow is the nation that she rules. For she can approach 
only those in whom a profound nature has been upheaved by 
central convulsions; in whom the heart trembles and the brain 
rocks under conspiracies of tempest from without and tempest 
from within. Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, 
but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly and 
stealthily. But this youngest Sister moves with incalculable 
motions, bounding, and with tiger’s leaps. She carries no key; 
for, though coming rarely amongst men, she storms all doors at 
which she is permitted to enter at all. And her name is Mater 
Tenebrarum, — Our Lady of Darkness. 
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These were the Semmnai Theai or Sublime Goddesses,! these 
were the Eumenides or Gracious Ladies (so called by antiquity in 
shuddering propitiation), of my Oxford dreams. Madonna spoke. 
She spoke by her mysterious hand. Touching my head, she 
beckoned to Our Lady of Sighs; and what she spoke, translated 
out of the signs which (except in dreams) no man reads, was 
this: — 

“Lo! here is he whom in childhood I dedicated to my altars. 
This is he that once I made my darling. Him I led astray, him 
I beguiled; and from heaven I stole away his young heart to mine. 
Through me did he become idolatrous; and through me it was, 
by languishing desires, that he worshipped the worm, and prayed 
to the wormy grave. Holy was the grave to him; lovely was its 
darkness; saintly its corruption. Him, this young idolater, I have 
seasoned for thee, dear gentle Sister of Sighs! Do thou take 
him now to thy heart, and season him for our dreadful sister. 
And thou,”—turning to the Mater Tenebrarum, she said, — 
“wicked sister, that temptest and hatest, do thou take him from 
her. See that thy sceptre lie heavy on his head. Suffer not 
woman and her tenderness to sit near him in his darkness. Banish 
the frailties of hope; wither the relenting of love; scorch the 
fountains of tears; curse him as only thow canst curse. So shall 
he be accomplished in the furnace; so shall he see the things 
that ought wot to be seen, sights that are abominable, and secrets 
that are unutterable. So shall he read elder truths, sad truths, 
grand truths, fearful truths. So shall he rise again before he dies. 
And so shall our commission be accomplished which from God 
we had,—to plague his heart until we had unfolded the 
capacities of his spirit.” 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES 
(4) Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Ir was, I think, in the month of August, but certainly in the 
summer season, and certainly in the year 1807, that I first saw 
this illustrious man, the largest and most spacious intellect, the 

1 “Sublime Goddesses” :— The word cepuros is usually rendered 
venerable in dictionaries, — but I am disposed to think that it comes 
nearest to our idea of the sublime, as near as a Greek word could 
come. [De Quincey’s note. ] 
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subtlest and the most comprehensive, in my judgment, that has 
yet existed amongst men. My knowledge of him as a man of 
most original genius began about the year 1799. A little before 
that time, Mr. Wordsworth had published the first edition (in a 
single volume) of the Lyrical Ballads, at the end or the beginning 
of which was placed Mr. Coleridge’s poem of the Ancient 
Mariner, as the contribution of an anonymous friend. It would 
be directing the reader’s attention too much to myself, if I were 
to linger upon this, the greatest event in the unfolding of my 
own mind. Let me say in one word, that, at a period when 
neither the one nor the other writer was valued by the public — 
both having a long warfare to accomplish of contumely and 
ridicule before they could rise into their present estimation — I 
found in these poems “ the ray of a new morning,” and an absolute 
revelation of untrodden worlds, teeming with power and beauty, 
as yet unsuspected amongst men. I may here mention that, pre- 
cisely at the same time, Professor Wilson, about the same age as 
myself, received the same startling profound impression 
from the same volume. With feelings of reverential interest, so 
early and so deep, pointing towards two contemporaries, it may 
be supposed that I inquired eagerly after their names. But these 
inquiries were self-baflled, the same deep feelings which prompted 
my curiosity, causing me to recoil from all casual opportunities 
of pushing the inquiry, as too generally lying amongst those who 
gave no sign of participating in my feelings; and, extravagant as 
it may seem, I revolted with as much hatred from coupling my 
question with any occasion of insult to the persons whom it 
respected, as a primitive Christian from throwing frankincense 
upon the altars of Cesar, or a lover from giving up the name 
of his beloved to the coarse license of a Bacchanalian party. It is 
laughable to record for how long a period my curiosity in this 
particular was self-defeated. Two years passed before I ascer- 
tained the two names. Mr. Wordsworth published Azs in the 
second and enlarged edition of the work; and for Mr. Coleridge’s 
I was “ indebted ” to a private source; but I discharged that debt 
ill, for I quarrelled with my informant for what I considered his 
profane way of dealing with a subject so hallowed in my own 
thoughts. After this I searched east and west, north and south, 
for all known works or fragments of the same authors, I had 
read, therefore, as respects Mr. Coleridge, the Allegory which he 
contributed to Mr. Southey’s Joan of Arc. I had read his fine 
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various other contributions, more or less interesting, to the two 
volumes of the Anthology, published at Bristol, about 1799-1800, 
by Mr. Southey; and, finally, I had of course, read the small 
volume of poems which passed under his name: these, however, 
as a juvenile and immature work, had in general greatly disappointed 
me. 

Meantime, it had crowned the interest which to me invested 
his name — that about the year 1804 or 1805, I had been informed 
by a gentleman from the English lakes, who knew him as a 
neighbor, that he had for some time applied his whole mind to 
metaphysics and psychology — which happened to be my own 
absorbing pursuit. From 1803 to 1808, I was a student at 
Oxford; and on the first occasion, when I could conveniently 
have sought for a personal knowledge of one whom I contemplated 
with so much admiration, I was met by a disgusting assurance that 
he had quitted England, and was then residing at Malta in the 
quality of secretary (and occasionally as treasurer) to the Governor. 
I began to inquire about the best route to Malta; but, as any 
route at that time promised an inside place in a French prison, I 
reconciled myself to waiting; and at last, happening to visit a 
relative at the Bristol Hot-wells, in the summer of 1807, I had 
the pleasure to hear that Mr. Coleridge was not only once more 
upon English ground, but within forty and odd miles of my own 
station. In that same hour I mounted and bent my way to the 
south; and before evening reaching a ferry on the river Bridge- 
water, at a village called, I think, Stogursey, (i.e. Stoke de Courcy, 
by way of distinction from some other Stoke). I crossed it, and 
a few miles further attained my object, viz., the little town of 
Nether Stowey, amongst the Quantock hills. Here I had been 
assured that I should find Mr. Coleridge, at the house of his old 
friend, Mr. Poole. On presenting myself, however, to that 
gentleman, I found that Coleridge was absent at Lord Egmont’s, 
an elder brother (by the father’s side) of Mr. Percival the minister, 
assassinated five years after; and as it was doubtful whether he 
might not then be on the wing to another friend’s in the town 
of Bridgewater, I consented willingly, until his motions should 
be ascertained, to stay a day or two with this Mr. Poole, —a 
man on his own account well deserving a separate notice; for, as 
Coleridge afterwards remarked to me, he was almost an ideal 
model for a useful member of Parliament. He was a stout, 
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plain-looking farmer, leading a bachelor life, in a rustic old- 
fashioned house; the house, however, upon further acquaintance, 
proving to be amply furnished with modern luxuries, and espe- 
cially with a good library, superbly mounted in all departments 
bearing at all upon political philosophy; and the farmer turning 
out a polished and liberal Englishman, who had travelled extens 
sively, and had so entirely dedicated himself to the service of his 
humble fellow-countrymen, the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in this southern region of Somersetshire, that for many 
miles round he was the general arbiter of their disputes, the guide 
and counsellor of their daily lives; besides being appointed 
executor and guardian to his children by every third man who 
died in or about the town of Nether Stowey. ... 

Two or three days had slipped away in waiting for Coleridge’s 
Te-appearance at Nether Stowey, when suddenly Lord Egmont 
called upon Mr. Poole, with a present for Coleridge; it was a can- 
ister of peculiarly fine snuff, which Coleridge now took profusely. 
Lord Egmont, on this occasion, spoke of Coleridge in the terms of 
excessive admiration, and urged Mr. Poole to put him upon under- 
taking some great monumental work, that might furnish a suff- 
cient arena for the display of his various and rare accomplishments; 
for his multiform erudition on the one hand, for his splendid power 
of theorizing and combining large and remote notices of facts on the 
other. And he suggested, judiciously enough, as one theme which 
offered a field at once large enough and indefinite enough to 
suit a mind that could not show its full compass of power, unless 
upon very plastic materials—a History of Christianity, in its 
progress and in its chief divarications into Church and Sect, with 
a continual reference to the relations subsisting between Christianity 
and the current philosophy; their occasional connections or 
approaches, and their constant mutual repulsions, “But, at any 
rate, let him do something,” said Lord Egmont; “ for at present 
he talks very much like an angel, and he does nothing at all.” 
Lord Egmont, I understood from everybody, to be a truly good 
and benevolent man; and, on this occasion, he spoke with an 
earnestness which agreed with my previous impression. Coleridge, 
he said, was now at the prime of his powers — uniting something 
of youthful vigor, with sufficient experience of life; with the benefit 
beside of vast meditation, and of reading unusually discursive, 
No man had ever been better qualified to revive the heroic period 
of literature in England, and to give a character of weight to the 
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philosophic erudition of the country upon the Continent. “And 
what a pity,” he added, “if this man were, after all, to vanish 
like an apparition; and you, I, and a few others, who have 
witnessed his grand dravuras of display, were to have the usual 
fortune of ghost-seers, in meeting no credit for any statements 
that we might vouch on his behalf! ” 

To pursue my narrative. It now appeared that Lord 
Egmont’s carriage had, some days before, conveyed Coleridge to 
Bridgewater, with a purpose of staying one single day at that 
place, and then returning to Mr. Poole’s. From the sort of 
laugh with which Lord Egmont taxed his own simplicity, in 
having confided at all in the stability of any Coleridgian plan, 
I now gathered that Procrastination in excess, was, or had become, 
a marked feature in Coleridge’s daily life. Nobody who knew 
him ever thought of depending on any appointment he might 
make, spite his uniformly honorable intentions, nobody attached 
any weight to his assurances in re futura: those who asked him to 
dinner or any other party, as a matter of course sent a carriage 
for him, and went personally or by proxy to fetch him; and, as to 
letters, unless the address were in some female hand that com- 
manded his affectionate esteem, he tossed them all into one general 
dead-letter bureau, and rarely, I believe, opened them at all. 
Bourrienne mentions a mode of abridging the trouble attached to 
a very extensive correspondence, by which infinite labor was saved 
to himself and to Bonaparte, when commanding in Italy. Nine 
out of ten letters, supposing them letters of business with official 
applications of a special kind, he contends, answer themselves: in 
other words, time alone must produce events which virtually 
contain the answer. On this principle the letters were opened 
periodically, after intervals, suppose of six weeks; and, at the end 
of that time, it was found that not many remained to require any 
further more particular answer. Coleridge’s plan, however, was 
shorter; he opened none, I understood, and answered none. At 
least such was his habit at that time. But on the same day, all 
this, which I heard now for the first time, and with much concern, 
was fully explained: for already he was under the full dominion 
of opium, as he himself revealed to me, and with a deep expres- 
sion of horror at the hideous bondage, in a private walk of some 
length, which I took with him about sunset. 

Lord Egmont’s information, and the knowledge now gained of 
Coleridge’s habits, making it very uncertain when I might see 
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him in my present hospitable quarters, 1 immediately took my 
leave of Mr. Poole, and went over to Bridgewater. I had 
received directions for finding out the house where Coleridge was 
visiting; and, in riding down a main street of Bridgewater, I 
noticed a gateway corresponding to the description given me. 
Under this was standing, and gazing about him, a man whom I 
shall describe. In height he might seem to be about five feet 
eight; (he was, in reality, about an inch and a half taller, but his 
figure was of an order which drowns the height;) his person was 
broad and full, and tended even to corpulence; his complexion 
was fair, though not what painters technically style fair, because 
it was associated with black hair; his eyes were large and soft 
in their expression; and it was from the peculiar appearance of 
haze or dreaminess, which mixed with their light, that I recog- 
nized my object. This was Coleridge. I examined him stead- 
fastly for a minute or more; and it struck me that he saw neither 
myself nor any other object in the street. He was in a deep 
reverie; for I had dismounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at an inn door, and advanced close to him, before he had 
apparently become conscious of my presence. The sound of my 
voice, announcing my own name, first awoke him: he started, 
and for a moment seemed at a loss to understand my purpose or 
his own situation; for he repeated rapidly a number of words 
which had no relation to either of us. ‘There was no mauvaise 
honte* in his manner, but simple perplexity, and an apparent 
difficulty in recovering his position amongst daylight realities. 
This little scene over, he received me with a kindness of manner 
so marked, that it might be called gracious. The hospitable 
family with whom he was domesticated, were distinguished for 
their amiable manners and enlightened understandings; they were 
descendants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, and bore the same 
name. For Coleridge, they all testified deep affection and esteem 
— sentiments in which the whole town of Bridgewater seemed 
to share; for in the evening, when the heat of the day had de- 
clined, I walked out with him; and rarely, perhaps never, have I 
seen a person so much interrupted in one hour’s space as Coleridge, 
on this occasion, by the courteous attentions of young and old. 
All the people of station and Weight in the place, and appar- 
ently all the ladies, were abroad to enjoy the lovely summer 
evening; and not a party passed without some mark of smiling 


1 Bashfulness. 
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recognition; and the majority stopping to make personal inquiries 
about his health, and to express their anxiety that he should make 
a lengthened stay amongst them. Certain I am, from the lively 
esteem expressed towards Coleridge, at this time, by the people 
of Bridgewater, that a very large subscription might in that town 
have been raised to support him amongst them, in the character 
of a lecturer, or philosophical professor. Especially, I remarked, 
that the young men of the place manifested the most liberal in- 
terest in all that concerned him; and I can add my attestation to 
that of Mr. Coleridge himself, when describing an evening spent 
amongst the enlightened tradesmen of Birmingham, that nowhere 
is more unaffected good sense exhibited, and particularly nowhere 
more elasticity and freshness of mind, than in the conversation of 
the reading men in manufacturing towns. In Kendal, especially, 
in Bridgewater, and in Manchester, I have witnessed more in- 
teresting conversations, as much information, and more natural 
eloquence in conveying it than usually in literary cities, or in places 
professedly learned. One reason for this is, that in trading towns 
the time is more happily distributed; the day given to business, 
and active duties — the evening to relaxation; on which account, 
books, conversation, and literary leisure are more cordially enjoyed: 
the same satiation never can take place, which too frequently 
deadens the genial enjoyment of those who have a surfeit of books, 
and a monotony of leisure. Another reason is, that more simplicity 
of manner may be expected, and a more natural picturesqueness of 
conversation, more open expression of character in places, where 
people have no previous name to support. Men, in trading towns, 
are not afraid to open their lips, for fear they should disappoint 
your expectations, nor do they strain for showy sentiments, that 
they may meet them. But elsewhere, many are the men who 
stand in awe of their own reputation: not a word which is un- 
studied, not a movement in the spirit of natural freedom, dare 
they give way to; because it might happen that on Teview some= 
thing would be seen to retract or to qualify — something not prop- 
erly planned and chiselled, to build into the general architecture 
of an artificial reputation. But to return: — 

Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, rang the bell for refresh« 
ments, and omitted no point of a courteous reception. He told 
me that there would be a very large dinner party on that day which 
perhaps, might be disagreeable to a perfect stranger; but, if not, 
he could assure me of a most hospitable welcome from the family. 
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I was too anxious to see him under all aspects, to think of declining 
this invitation. And these little points of business being settled 
— Coleridge, like some great river, the Orellana, or the St. 
Lawrence, that had been checked and fretted by rocks or thwart- 
ing islands, and suddenly recovers its volume of waters, and its 
mighty music— swept at once, as if returning to its natural 
business, into a continuous strain of eloquent dissertation, cer- 
tainly the most novel, the most finely illustrated, and traversing 
the most spacious fields of thought, by transitions the most just 
and logical, that it was possible to conceive. What I mean by 
saying that his transitions were “ just,” is by the way of contradis- 
tinction to that mode of conversation which courts variety by 
means of verbal connections. Coleridge, to many people, and 
often I have heard the complaint, seemed to wander; and he 
seemed then to wander the most, when in fact his resistance to 
the wandering instinct was greatest, — viz., when the compass, and 
huge circuit, by which his illustrations moved, travelled farthest 
into remote regions, before they began to revolve. Long before 
this coming-round commenced most people had lost him, and 
naturally enough supposed that he had lost himself. They con- 
tinued to admire the separate beauty of the thoughts, but did not 
see their relations to the dominant theme. Had the conversation 
been thrown upon paper, it might have been easy to trace the con- 
tinuity of the links: just as in Bishop Berkeley’s Siris, from a 
pedestal so low and abject, so culinary, as Tar Water, the method 
of preparing it, and its medicinal effects, the dissertation ascends, 
like Jacob’s ladder, by just gradations, into the Heaven of 
Heavens, and the thrones of the Trinity. But Heaven is there 
connected with earth by the Homeric chain of gold; and being 
subject to steady examination, it is easy to trace the links. Whereas, 
in conversation, the loss of a single word may cause the whole 
cohesion to disappear from view. However, I can assert, upon 
my long and intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic, 
the most severe, was as inalienable from his modes of thinking, 
as grammar from his language. . . . 

At dinner, when a very numerous party had assembled, he knew 
that he was expected to talk, and exerted himself to meet the ex- 
pectation. But he was evidently struggling with gloomy thoughts 
that prompted him to silence, and perhaps to solitude: he talked 
with effort; and passively resigned himself to the repeated mis- 
Tepresentations of several amongst his hearers. It must be to this 
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period of Coleridge’s life that Wordsworth refers in those ex- 
quisite “ Lines written in my pocket-copy of the Castle of Indo- 
lence.” The passage which I mean comes after a description of 
Coleridge’s countenance, and begins in some such terms as these: — 


A piteous sight it was to see this man, 
When he came back to us, a wither’d flow’r, &c. 


Withered he was indeed, and to all appearance blighted. At night 
he entered into a spontaneous explanation of this unhappy over- 
clouding of his life, on occasion of my saying accidentally that 
a tooth-ache had obliged me to take a few drops of laudanum. At 
what time or on what motive he had commenced the use of 
opium, he did not say; but the peculiar emphasis of horror with 
which he warned me against forming a habit of the same kind, 
impressed upon my mind a feeling that he never hoped to liberate 
himself from the bondage. About ten o’clock at night I took 
leave of him; and feeling that I could not easily go to sleep after 
the excitement of the day, and fresh from the sad spectacle of 
powers so majestic already besieged by decay, I determined to 
return to Bristol through the coolness of the night. The roads, 
though, in fact, a section of the great highway between seaports 
so turbulent as Bristol and Plymouth, were as quiet as garden- 
walks, Once only I passed through the expiring fires of a village 
fair or wake: that interruption excepted, through the whole 
stretch of forty miles from Bridgewater to the Hot-wells, I saw 
no living creature, but a surly dog, who followed me for a mile 
along a park wall, and a man who was moving about in the half- 
way town of Cross. The turnpike gates were all opened by a 
mechanical contrivance from a bed-room window; I seemed to 
myself in solitary possession of the whole sleeping country: — the 
summer night was divinely calm; no sound, except once or twice 
the cry of a child as I was passing the windows of cottages, ever 
broke upon the utter silence; and all things conspired to throw 
back my thoughts upon the extraordinary person whom I had 
Si ced eae: 4 


In the autumn of 1810, Coleridge left the Lakes; and —so 
far as I am aware — for ever. I once, indeed, heard a rumour of 
his having passed through with some party of tourists — some 
reason struck me, at the time, for believing it untrue — but, at all 
events, he never returned to them as a resident. What might be 
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his reason for this eternal self-banishment from scenes which he 
so well understood in all their shifting forms of beauty, I can 
only guess. Perhaps it was the very opposite reason to that which 
is most obvious: not possibly because he had become indifferent to 
their attractions, but because his undecaying sensibility to their 
commanding power, had become associated with too afflicting 
remembrances, and flashes of personal recollections, suddenly 
restored and illuminated — recollections which will 


Sometimes leap 
From hiding places ten years deep, 


and bring into collision the present with some long-forgotten past, 
in a form too trying and too painful for endurance. I have a 
brilliant Scotch friend, who cannot walk on the seashore — within 
sight of its avjpiWuov yéXacua, the multitudinous laughter of 
its waves, or within hearing of its resounding uproar, because 
they bring up, by links of old association, too insupportably to 
his mind, the agitations of his glittering, but too fervid youth. 
There is a feeling — morbid it may be, but for which no anodyne 
is found in all the schools from Plato to Kant —to which the 
human mind is liable at times: it is best described in a little 
piece by Henry More, the Platonist. He there represents himself 
as a martyr to his own too passionate sense of beauty, and his 
consequent too passionate sense of its decay. Everywhere — 
above, below, around him, in the earth, in the fields, and in 
their “garniture of flowers” —he beholds a beauty carried to 
excess; and this beauty becomes a source of endless affliction to 
him, because everywhere he sees it liable to the touch of decay 
and mortal change. During one paroxysm of this sad Passion, an 
angel appears to comfort him; and, by the sudden revelation of 
her immortal beauty, does, in fact, suspend his grief. But it is 
only a suspension; for the sudden recollection that her privileged 
condition, and her exemption from the general fate of beauty, is 
only by way of exception to a universal tule, restores his grief: 
“And thou thyself,” he says to the angel, — 


And thou thyself, that com’st to comfort me, 
Wouldst strong occasion of deep sorrow bring, 
If thou wert subject to mortality! 


Every man, who has ever dwelt with passionate love upon the fair 
face of some female companion through life, must have had the 
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same feeling; and must often, in the exquisite language of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, have commended and adjured all-conquering 
Time, there, at least, and upon that one tablet of his adoration, 


To write no wrinkle with his antique hand. 


Vain prayer! Empty adjuration! Profitless rebellion against 
the laws which season all things for the inexorable grave! Yet 
not the less we rebel again and again; and, though wisdom counsels 
resignation and submission, yet, our human passions, still cleaving 
to their object, force us into endless rebellion. Feelings, the 
same in kind as these, attach themselves to our mental powers, 
and our vital energies. Phantoms of lost power, sudden intuitions, 
and shadowy restorations of forgotten feelings, sometimes dim and 
perplexing, sometimes by bright but furtive glimpses, sometimes 
by a full and steady revelation, overcharged with light — throw 
us back in a moment upon scenes and remembrances that we have 
left full thirty years behind us. In solitude, and chiefly in the 
solitudes of nature; and, above all, amongst the great and enduring 
features of nature, such as mountains and quiet dells, and the 
lawny recesses of forests, and the silent shores of lakes, features 
with which (as being themselves less liable to change) our feelings 
have a more abiding association — under these circumstances it 
is, that such evanescent hauntings of our past and forgotten selves 
are most apt to startle and to waylay us. ‘These are positive tor- 
ments from which the agitated mind shrinks in fear; but there are 
others wegative in their nature, that is, blank mementoes of 
power extinct, and of faculties burnt out within us. And from 
both forms of anguish— from this twofold scourge — poor 
Coleridge fled, perhaps, in flying from the beauty of external 
nature. In alluding to this latter, or negative form of suffering 
— that form, I mean, which presents not the too fugitive glimpses 
of past power, but its blank annihilation — Coleridge himself 
most beautifully insists upon, and illustrates the truth, that all 
which we find in Nature must be created by ourselves; and that 
alike whether Nature is so gorgeous in her beauty as to seem 
apparelled in her wedding garment, or so powerless and extinct 
as to seem palled in her shroud — in either case, 


O, Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live: 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours, her shroud. 
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It were a vain endeavor, 
Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 


This was one, and the most common shape of extinguished 
power, from which Coleridge fled to the great city. But some- 
times the same decay came back upon his heart in the more 
poignant shape of intimations, and vanishing glimpses, recovered 
for one moment from the paradise of youth, and from the fields 
of joy and power, over which for him, too certainly, he felt that 
the cloud of night had settled for ever. Both modes of the 
same torment exiled him from nature; and for the same reason 
he fled from poetry and all commerce with his own soul; burying 
himself in the profoundest abstractions, from life and human 
sensibilities, 


For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient all I can; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal, 

From my own nature, all the natural man: 
This was my sole resource, my only plan: 
Till that which suits a part, infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


Such were, doubtless, the true and radical causes, which, for 
the final twenty-four years of Coleridge’s life, drew him away 
from those scenes of natural beauty in which only, at an earlier 
stage of life, he found strength and restoration. 


(6) William Wordsworth 


In 1807 it was, at the beginning of winter, that I first saw 
William Wordsworth. I have already mentioned that I had 
introduced myself to his notice by letter as early as the spring of 
1803. To this hour it has continued, I believe, a mystery to 
Wordsworth, why it was that I suffered an interval of four and 
a half years to slip away before availing myself of the standing 
invitation with which I had been honoured to the poet’s house, 
Very probably he accounted for this delay by supposing that the 
new-born liberty of an Oxford life, with its multiplied enjoyments, 
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acting upon a boy just emancipated from the restraints of a school, 
and, in one hour, elevated into what we Oxonians so proudly and 
so exclusively denominate a “ man,” might have tempted me into 
pursuits alien from the pure intellectual passions which had so 
powerfully mestered my youthful heart some years before. 
Extinguished such a passion could not be; nor could he think, if 
remembering the fervor with which I had expressed it, the sort of 
“nympholepsy ” which had seized upon me, and which, in some 
imperfect way, I had avowed with reference to the very origin of 
lakes and mountains, amongst which the scenery of this most 
original poetry had chiefly grown up and moved. The very 
names of the ancient hills — Fairfield, Seat Sandal, Helvellyn, 
Blencathara, Glaramara; of the sequested glens— such as Borrow- 
dale, Martindale, Mardale, Wasdale, and Ennerdale; but, above 
all, the shy pastoral recesses, not gairishly in the world’s eye, like 
Windermere, or Derwentwater, but lurking half unknown to the 
traveller of that day— Grasmere, for instance, the lovely abode 
of the poet himself, solitary, and yet sowed, as it Were, with a 
thin diffusion of humble dwellings — here a scattering, and there 
a clustering, as in the starry heavens — sufficient to afford, at 
every turn and angle, human remembrances and memorials of 
time-honored affections, or of passions, (as the “ Churchyard 
amongst the Mountains” will amply demonstrate) — not wanting 
even in scenic and tragical interest: — these were. so many local 
spells upon me, equally poetic and elevating with the Miltonic 
names of Valdarno and Vallombrosa, whilst, in addition to that 
part of their power, they had a separate fascination, under the 
anticipation that very probably I might here form personal ties 
which would for ever connect me with their sweet solitudes by 
powers deep as life and awful as death. 

Oh, sense of mysterious pre-existence, by which, through years 
in which as yet a stranger to these valleys of Westmoreland, I 
viewed myself as a phantom-self —a second identity projected 
from my own consciousness, and already living amongst them! — 
how was it, and by what prophetic instinct, that already I said 
to myself oftentimes, when chasing day-dreams along the pictures 
of these wild mountainous labyrinths, which as yet I had not 
traversed — Here, in some distant year, I shall be shaken with 
love, and there with stormiest grief? — whence was it that sudden 
revelations came upon me, like the drawing-up of a curtain, and 
closing again as rapidly, of scenes that made the future heaven of 
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my life? —and how was it that in thought I was and yet in 
reality was mot a denizen, already, in 1803, 1804, 1805, of lakes 
and forest lawns which I never saw till 1807? —and that, by a 
prophetic instinct of the heart, I rehearsed and lived over, as it 
were, in vision, those chapters of my life which have carried with 
them the weightiest burthen of joy and sorrow, and by the mar- 
gin of those very lakes and hills with which I prefigured this 
connection? — and, in short, that for me, by a transcendent 
privilege, during the novitiate of my life, most truly I might 
say — 
‘ In To-day already walked To-morrow? 


Deep are the voices which seem to call, deep is the lesson which 
would be taught even to the most thoughtless of men, by “ any 
gladsome field of earth”? which he may chance to traverse, if 
(according to the supposition? of Wordsworth) that field, so gay 
to him, 

Show to his eye an image of the pang 

Which it hath witnessed; render back an echo 

Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod. 


But, if this recall of the real be affecting, much more so to me 
is this aerial and shadowy anticipation of the future, when looked 
back upon from far distance through a multitude of years, and 
when confirmed for the great outlines of its sketches by the 
impassioned experience of life. Why 1 should have done so, I 
can hardly say; but that I did—even before I had visited 
Grasmere, and whilst it was almost certain, from the sort of 
channel in which my life seemed destined to flow, that London 
would be the central region of my hopes and fears — even then 
I turned to Grasmere and it dependencies as knit up, in some way 
as yet unknown, with my future destinies. Of this, were it not 
that it would wear a superstitious air, I could mention a ve 

memorable proof from the records of my life in 1804, full three 
and a half years before I saw Grasmere. However, I allude to 
that fact in this place by way of showing that Oxford had 
not weaned my thoughts from the northern mountains and their 


* See the divine passage in The Excursion, beginning — 


Ah! what a lesson for a thoughtless man, 
If any gladsome field of earth, &c. 


[De Quincey’s note. | 
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great inhabitants; and that my delay was due to anything rather 
than to waning interest. On the contrary, the real cause of my 
delay was the too great profundity, and the increasing profundity, 
of my interest in this regeneration of our national poetry; and 
the increasing awe, in due proportion to the decaying thoughtless- 
ness of boyhood, which possessed me for the character of its 
author. So far from neglecting Wordsworth, it is a fact (and 
Professor Wilson —who, without knowing me in those or for 
many subsequent years, shared my feelings towards both the 
poetry and the poet — has a story of his own experience, some- 
what similar, to report) —it is a fact, I say, that twice I had 
undertaken a long journey expressly for the purpose of paying 
my respects to Wordsworth: twice I came so far as the little 
rustic inn (at that time the sole inn of the neighborhood) at 
Church Coniston — the village which stands at the northwestern 
angle of Coniston Water; and on neither occasion could I summon 
confidence enough to present myself before him. It was not 
that I had any want of proper boldness for facing the most 
numerous company of a mixed or ordinary character: reserved 
indeed I was, and too much so, perhaps even shy — from the 
character of my mind, so profoundly meditative, and the char- 
acter of my life, so profoundly sequestered; but still, from counter- 
acting causes, I was not deficient in a reasonable self-confidence 
towards the world generally. But the very image of Words- 
worth, as I prefigured it to my own planet-struck eye, crushed 
my faculties as before Elijah or St. Paul. Twice, as I have said, 
did I advance as far as the Lake of Coniston, which is about 
eight miles from the church of Grasmere, and once I absolutely 
went forwards from Coniston to the very gorge of Hammerscar, 
from which the whole vale of Grasmere suddenly breaks upon 
the view in a style of almost theatrical surprise, with its lovely 
valley stretching in the distance, the lake lying immediately 
below, with its solemn boat-like island of five acres in size, 
seemingly floating on its surface; its exquisite outline on the 
opposite shore, revealing all its little bays and wild sylvan margin, 
feathered to the edge with wild flowers and ferns. In one 
quarter, a little wood, stretching for about half a mile towards 
the outlet of the lake, more directly in opposition to the spectator; 
a few green fields; and beyond them, just two bowshots from the 
water, a little white cottage gleaming from the midst of trees 
with a vast and seemingly never-ending series of ascents rising 
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above it to the height of more than three thousand feet. That 
little cottage was Wordsworth’s from the time of his marriage, 
and earlier——in fact, from the beginning of the century to the 
year 1808. Afterwards, for many a year, it was mine. Catch- 
ing one hasty glimpse of this loveliest of landscapes, I retreated 
like a guilty thing, for fear I might be surprised by Wordsworth, 
and then returned faint-heartedly to Coniston, and so to Oxford, 
re infecta. 

This was in 1806. And thus far, from mere excess of nervous 
distrust in my own powers for sustaining a conversation with 
Wordsworth, I had, for nearly five years, shrunk from a meeting 
for which, beyond all things under heaven, I longed. These, the 
reader will say, were foolish feelings. Why, yes; perhaps they 
were; but they had a laudable foundation; for I carried my 
modesty to a laughable excess undoubtedly; but yet it was modesty 
which co-operated with other feelings to produce my foolish 
panic. I had lived in profounder solitude than can have fallen 
to the lot of many people, which arose from the unusual defect 
of sympathy I found in all around me; and this solitude gave a 
preternatural depth to my master feelings, which originally were 
deep enough, and, to speak phrenologically, the organ of veneration 
must have received an inordinate development in my case. How- 
ever, say what one can for it, no doubt my conduct was very’ 
absurd; and I began to think so myself. I fancied continually 
a plain, honest, old relative saying to me —“ Let the man be a 
god even, he will show himself very little of a good one if he 
is not satisfied with a devotion such as yours. You offer him 
almost a blamable adoration. What more can he require? And 
if more he does require, hang me if I wouldn’t think myself too 
good for any man’s scorn; and, after one trial of it, I would 
wish him good morning for ever.” Stil] I Witnessed a case where 
a kind of idol had, after all, rejected an idolator that did not 
offer a splendid triumph to his pride; and with the additional 
cruelty of slighting this worshipper in behalf of one more bril- 
liant, who seemed in great doubt whether he should admire or 
not. And, although I thought better of Mr. Wordsworth’s moral 
nature than to suppose it possible for him to err in this extent, or 
even with this kind of insolence, yet I could not reconcile myself 
to the place of an humble admirer, valued, perhaps, for the right 
direction of his feelings, but practically neglected in behalf of 

* The business being unfinished. 
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some more gifted companion, who might have the power (which 
much I feared that I should never have) of talking to him on 
something like equal terms, as respected the laws and principles 
of poetry. I could bear well enough to be undervalued, or even 
openly scorned; for, said I to myself, it is the lot of every man 
in this world to be scorned by somebody; and also, to balance 
that misfortune, every man has a chance of one. worshipper. “I,” 
says Sir Andrew Aguecheek — “I was adored once.” Yes, even 
Aguecheek had his one adorer; and there is not that immeasurable 
fool in this world, but that (according to La Fontaine’s consola- 
tory doctrine) he has a fair chance for finding “un plus grand 
sot que luiméme,” + 

But with all this equanimity in my expectation and demands, 
philosophically as I could have reconciled myself to contempt, 
there was a limit. People there were in this world whose respect 
I could not dispense with: people also there fave been in this 
world (alas! alas!) whose love was to me no less indispensable, 
Have it I must, or life would have had no value in my eye. 
Was I then so deficient in conversational power that I could not 
hope to acquit myself respectably? In that respect, it is a 
singularity in which (if I may presume, even for a defect, to com- 
pare myself with so great a man) I resembled Wordsworth — 
namely, that in early youth I labored under a peculiar embar- 
rassment and penury of words, when I sought to convey my 
thoughts adequately upon interesting subjects: neither was it words 
only that I wanted: but I could not unravel, I could not even make 
perfectly conscious to myself, or properly arrange the subsidiary 
thoughts into which one leading thought often radiates; or, at 
least, I could not do this with anything like the rapidity requisite 
for conversation. I labored like a Sybil instinct with the burden 
of prophetic woe, as often as I found myself dealing with any 
topic in which the understanding combined with deep feelings 
to suggest mixed and tangled thoughts: and thus partly — partly 
also from my invincible habit of reverie — at that era of my life, 
I had a most distinguished talent “ pour le silence.” Wordsworth, 
from something of the same causes, suffered (by his own report to 
myself) at the same age from pretty much the same infirmity. 
And yet, in more advanced years — probably about twenty-eight 
or thirty — both of us acquired a remarkable fluency in the art 
of unfolding our thoughts colloquially. However, at that period 


1 A greater fool than himself. 
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my deficiencies were what I have described. And after all, 
though I had no absolute cause for anticipating contempt, I was 
so far right in my fears, that since that time I have had occasion 
to perceive a worldly tone of sentiment in Wordsworth, not less 
than in Mrs. Hannah More and other literary people, by which they 
were led to set a higher value upon a limited respect from a person 
high in the world’s esteem, than upon the most lavish spirit of de- 
votion from an obscure quarter. Now, in that point, my feelings 
are far otherwise; and, though it is praising myself to say so, yet, 
say it I must, because it is mere truth —that, if a fool were so 
far to honour me as to profess, in Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s phrase, 
even to “adore”? me— yes, though it were Sir Andrew himself 
—TI should say, “My poor fool! thy adoration will do me but 
little good in this world; yet, to know that thy whole heart’s 
wealth is given up to me, that forces me to value thy homage 
more than I would that of Solomon in all his glory.” 

Meantime, the world went on; events kept moving: and, 
amongst them, in the course of 1807, occurred the event of 
Mr. Coleridge’s return to England from his official station in the 
Governor’s family at Malta; my introduction to his acquaintance 
at Bridgewater, where he was then (summer of 1807) Visiting, 
together with his family, amongst old Somersetshire friends; his 
subsequent journey to Bristol, near which (at the Hot Wells) I 
was then staying with a female relation; and, finally, upon dis- 
covering that he was anxious to put his wife and children under 
some friendly escort, on their return homewards to Keswick, (he 
himself being summoned to execute an engagement to lecture at 
the Royal Institution during the coming winter,) I offered to unite 
with Mrs. Coleridge in a post-chaise to the north. My offer was 
readily accepted, and, at the latter end of October, we set forwards 
— Mrs. Coleridge, viz., with her two surviving sons — Hartley, 
aged nine, the oldest; Derwent, about seven — her beautiful little 
daughter, about five; and, finally, myself. Going by the direct 
route through Gloucester, Bridgewater, &c., on the third day we 
reached Liverpool, where I took up my quarters at a hotel, whilst 
Mrs. Coleridge paid a visit of a few days to a very interesting 
family, friends of Southey, These were the Misses Koster, 
daughters of an English gold merchant of celebrity, who had 
recently quitted Portugal on the approach of the French army 
under Junot. Mr. Koster did me the honour to call at my 
quarters, and invite me to his house } an invitation which I very 
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readily accepted, and had thus an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with a family the most accomplished I had ever known. 
At dinner, there appeared only the family party, several daughters, 
and one son, a fine young man of twenty, but who was consciously 
dying of asthma. Mr. Koster, the head of the family, was 
distinguished for his good sense and practical information; but, 
in Liverpool, still more so by his eccentric and obstinate denial of 
certain notorious events; in particular, he denied that any such 
battle as Talavera had ever been fought, and had a large wager 
depending upon the result. His house was the resort of dis- 
tinguished foreigners; and, on the first evening of my dining 
there, as well as afterwards, I there met, for the first time and 
for the last, that marvel of women, Madame Catalini. I had 
heard her repeatedly; but never before been near enough to see 
her smile and converse — even to be honoured with a smile myself. 
She and Lady Hamilton were the most effectively brilliant women 
I ever saw. However, on this occasion the Misses Koster outshone 
even la Catalini; to her they talked in the most fluent Italian; to 
some foreign men, in Portuguese; to one in French; and to most 
of the party in English; and each, by turns, seemed to be their 
native tongue. Nor did they shrink, even in the presence of 
the mighty enchantress and syren, from exhibiting their musical 
skill. 

From Liverpool, after about a week’s delay, we pursued our 
journey northwards. We had slept on the first day at Lancaster. 
Consequently, at the rate of motion which then prevailed through- 
out England — which, however, was rarely equalled on that road, 
where all things were in arrear by comparison with the eastern and 
southern roads of the kingdom — we naturally enough found our- 
selves about three o’clock in the afternoon, at Ambleside, fourteen 
miles to the north of Kendal, and thirty-six from our sleeping 
quarters. ‘There, for the last time, we stopped to change horses, 
a ceremony which then took half an hour; and, about four o’clock, 
we found ourselves on the summit of the White Moss, a hill which 
rises between the second and third mile-stones on the stage from 
Ambleside to Keswick, and which then retarded the traveller’s 
advance by a full fifteen minutes, but is now evaded by a lower 
line of road. In ascending this hill, from weariness of moving so 
slowly, I, with the Coleridges, had alighted; and, as we all chose 
to stretch our legs by running down the hill, we had left the chaise 
behind us, and had even lost the sound of the wheels at times, 
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when all at once we came, at an abrupt turn of the road, in sight 
of a white cottage, with two solemn yew-trees breaking the glare 
of its white walls. A sudden shock seized me on recognizing 
this cottage, of which, in the previous year, I had gained a momen- 
tary glimpse from Hammerscar, on the opposite side of the lake. 
I paused, and felt my old panic returning upon me; but just 
then, as if to take away all doubt upon the subject, I saw Hartley 
Coleridge, who had gained upon me considerably during my pause 
of hesitation, suddenly turn in at a garden gate; and, just then, 
the chaise, which had been rattling furiously down the descent, 
according to the invariable practice of Westmoreland drivers, 
(for in Westmoreland they never lock down the steepest descents, 
and therefore rightly keep up their horses at a flying gallop,) 
suddenly turned a corner of the road and came into sight: at the 
same moment Mrs. Coleridge waved her hand from one of the 
front windows; and the direction of this motion to the right, at 
once confirmed me in my belief that here at last we had reached 
our port; that this little cottage was tenanted by that man whom, 
of all the men from the beginning of time, I most fervently 
desired to see; that, in less than a minute, I should meet Words- 
worth face to face. Coleridge was of opinion that, if a man were 
really and comsciously to see an apparition — supposing, I mean, 
the case to be a physical possibility that a spiritual essence should 
be liable to the action of material organs — in such circumstances 
death would be the inevitable result; and, if so, the wish which 
we hear so commonly expressed for such experience is as thought- 
less as that of Semele in, the Grecian mythology, so natural in a 
female, that her lover should visit her ex grand costume, and 
“with his tail on”?— presumptuous ambition, that unexpectedly 
wrought its own ruinous chastisement! Judged by Coleridge’s 
test, my situation could not have been so terrific as Ais who antici- 
pates a ghost — for, certainly, I survived this meeting; but, at 
that instant, it seemed pretty much the same to my own feelings, 
Never before or since can I reproach myself with having 
trembled at the approaching presence of any creature that is born 
of woman, excepting only, for once or twice in my life, woman 
herself; now, however, I did tremble; and I forgot, what in no 
other circumstances I could have forgotten, to stop for the coming 
up of the chaise, that I might be ready to hand Mrs, Coleridge 
out. Had Charlemagne and all his Peerage been behind me, or 
Cesar and his equipage, or Death on his pale horse, I should have 
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forgotten them at that moment of intense expectation, and of 
eyes fascinated to what lay before me, or what might in a moment 
appear. Through the little gate I pressed forward; ten steps 
beyond it lay the principal door of the house. To this, no longer 
clearly conscious of my own feelings, I passed on rapidly; I heard 
a step, a voice, and, like a flash of lightning, I saw the figure 
emerge of a tallish man, who held out his hand, and saluted me 
with the most cordial manner, and the warmest expression of 
friendly welcome, that it is possible to imagine. The chaise, 
however, drawing up to the gate at that moment, he (and there 
needed no Roman nomenclator, to tell me that this he, the owner 
of this noble countenance, was Wordsworth,) felt himself sum- 
moned as master of the hospitalities on the occasion, to advance 
and receive Mrs. Coleridge. I, therefore, stunned almost with 
the actual accomplishment of a catastrophe so long anticipated and 
so long postponed, mechanically went forward into the house. A 
little semi-vestibule between two doors prefaced the entrance into 
what might be considered the principal room of the cottage. It 
was an oblong square, not above eight and a half feet high, sixteen 
feet long, and twelve broad; very prettily wainscoted from the 
floor to the ceiling with dark polished oak, slightly embellished 
with carving. One window there was —a perfect and unpretend- 
ing cottage window, with little diamond panes, embowered, at 
almost every season of the year, with roses; and, in the summer 
and autumn, with a profusion of jessamine and other fragrant 
shrubs. From the exuberant luxuriance of the vegetation around 
it, and from the dark hue of the wainscoting, this window, though 
tolerably large, did not furnish a very powerful light to one who 
entered from the open air. However, I saw sufficiently to be 
aware of two ladies just entering the room, from a doorway open- 
ing upon a little staircase. The foremost, a tall young woman, 
with the most winning expression of benignity upon her features 
that I had ever beheld, made a slight curtsey, and advanced to 
me, presenting her hand with so frank an air that all embarrass- 
ment must have fled in a moment, before the native goodness of 
her manner. This was Mrs. Wordsworth, cousin of the poet; 
and, for the last five years or more, his wife. She was now mother 
of two children, a son and a daughter; and she furnished a 
remarkable proof how possible it is for a woman neither hand- 
some nor even comely, according to the rigor of criticism — nay, 
generally pronounced very plain—to exercise all the practical 
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power and fascination of beauty, through the mere compensatory 
charms of sweetness all but angelic, of simplicity the most entire, 
womanly self-respect, and purity of heart speaking through all her 
looks, acts, and movements. Words, | was going to have added; 
but her words were few. In reality, she talked so little, that 
Mr. Slave-Trade Clarkson used to say of her that she could only 
say “God bless you!” Certainly her intellect was not of an 
active order; but, in a quiescent, reposing, meditative way, she 
appeared always to have a genial enjoyment from her own 
thoughts; and it would have been strange indeed if she, who 
enjoyed such eminent advantages of training, from the daily 
society of her husband and his sister, not only hearing the best 
parts of English literature daily read, or quoted by short frag- 
ments, but also hearing them very often critically discussed in a 
style of great originality and truth, and by the light of strong 
poetic feeling — strange it would have been had any person, 
though dull as the weeds of Lethe in the native constitution of his 
mind, failed to acquire some power of judging for himself, and 
putting forth some functions of activity. But undoubtedly that 
was not her element: to feel and to enjoy in a luxurious repose 
of mind—there was her forte and her peculiar privilege; and 
how much better this was adapted to her husband’s taste, how 
much more adapted to uphold the comfort of his daily life, than 
a blue-stocking loquacity, or even a legitimate talent for discus- 
sion and analytic skill, may be inferred from his celebrated verses, 
beginning — 


She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon my sight; 


and ending with this matchless winding up of an intellectual 
homage, involving a description of an almost ideal wife — 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, to command; 
And yet — 


going back to a previous thought, and resuming a leading impres- 
sion of the whole character — 


And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 
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From these verses, I say, it may be inferred what were the 
qualities which won Wordsworth’s admiration in a wife; for 
these verses were written upon Mary Hutchinson, his own cousin, 
and his wife; and not written, as Coleridge’s moveable verses 
upon “ Sara,” for some forgotten original Sara, and subsequently 
transferred to every other Sara who came across his path. Once 
for all, these exquisite lines were dedicated to Mrs. Wordsworth; 
were understood to describe her — to have been prompted by the 
feminine graces of her character; hers they are, and will remain 
for ever. To these, therefore, I may refer the reader for an 
idea, by infinite degrees more powerful and vivid than I could 
give him, of what was most important in the partner and second 
self of the poet. And I shall add to this abstract of her moral 
portrait these few concluding traits of her appearance in a physical 
sense. She was tall—that I have already said; her figure was 
good — except that, for my taste, it was rather too slender, and 
so it always continued. In complexion she was fair; and there 
was something peculiarly pleasing even in this accident of the 
skin, for it was accompanied by an animated expression of health, 
a blessing which, in fact, she possessed uninterruptedly, very 
pleasing in itself, and also a powerful auxiliary of that smiling 
benignity which constituted the greatest attraction of her person. 
“Her eyes’”?—the reader may already know — “her eyes” — 


Like stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight, too, her dark brown hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn. 


But strange it is to tell that, in these eyes of vesper gentleness, 
there was a considerable obliquity of vision; and much beyond 
that slight obliquity which is often supposed to be an attractive 
foible of the countenance: and yet, though it ought to have been 
displeasing or repulsive, in fact it was not. Indeed all faults, 
had they been ten times more and greater, would have been 
swallowed up or neutralized by that supreme expression of her 
features, to the intense unity of which every lineament in the 
fixed parts, and every undulation in the moving parts, or play 
of her countenance, concurred —viz., a sunny benignity —a 
radiant gracefulness — such as in this world I never saw equalled 


or approached. 
Here, then, the reader has a sketch of Mrs. Wordsworth. 
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Immediately behind her, moved a lady, much shorter, much 
slighter, and perhaps, in all other respects, as different from her 
in personal characteristics as could have been wished, for the most 
effective contrast. “ Her face was of Egyptian brown ”’; rarely, in 
a woman of English birth, had I seen a more determinate gipsy 
tan. Her eyes were not soft, as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor were 
they fierce or bold; but they were wild and startling, and hurried 
in their motion. Her manner was warm and even ardent; her 
sensibility seemed constitutionally deep; and some subtle fire of 
impassioned intellect apparently burned within her, which, being 
alternately pushed forward into a conspicuous expression by the 
irrepressible instincts of her temperament, and then immediately 
checked, in obedience to the decorum of her sex and age, and her 
maidenly condition (for she had rejected all offers of mar- 
riage, out of pure sisterly regard to her brother and his children), 
gave to her whole demeanor and to her conversation, an air of 
embarrassment and even of self-conflict, that was sometimes dis- 
tressing to witness. Even her very utterance and enunciation 
often, or rather generally, suffered in point of clearness and steadi- 
ness, from the agitation of her excessive organic sensibility, and, 
perhaps, from some morbid irritability of the nerves. At times, 
the self-counteraction and self-baffling of her feelings caused her 
even to stammer, and so determinately to stammer, that a stranger 
who should have seen her and quitted her in that state of feeling, 
would have certainly set her down for one plagued with that 
infirmity of speech, as distressingly as Charles Lamb himself. 
This was Miss Wordsworth, the only sister of the poet — his 
“ Dorothy ”; who naturally owed so much to the life-long inter- 
course with her great brother, in his most solitary and sequestered 
years; but, on the other hand, to whom he has acknowledged 
obligations of the profoundest nature; and, in particular, this 
mighty one, through which we also, the admirers and the wor- 
shippers through every age of this great poet, are become equally 
her debtors— that whereas the intellect of Wordsworth was, by 
its original tendencies, too stern — too austere—too much 
enamored of an ascetic harsh sublimity, she it was — the lady who 
paced by his side continually through sylvan and mountain tracks, 
in Highland glens, and in the dim recesses of German charcoal- 
burners — that first couched his eye to the sense of beauty — 
humanized him by the gentler charities, and engrafted, with her 
delicate female touch, those graces upon the ruder growths of his 
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nature, which have since clothed the forest of his genius with a 
foliage corresponding in loveliness and beauty to the strength of 
its boughs and the massiveness of its trunks, The greatest deduc- 
tions from Miss Wordsworth’s attractions, and from the exceed- 
ing interest which surrounded her in right of her character, her 
history, and the relation which she fulfilled towards her brother, 
was the glancing quickness of her motions, and other circumstances 
in her deportment, (such as her stooping attitude when walking,) 
which gave an ungraceful, and even an unsexual character to her 
appearance when out of doors. She did not cultivate the graces 
which preside over the person and its carriage. But, on the other 
hand, she was a person of very remarkable endowments intel- 
lectually; and, in addition to the other great services which she 
rendered to her brother, this I may mention, as greater than all 
the rest, and it was one which equally operated to the benefit of 
every casual companion in a walk — viz., the exceeding sympathy, 
always ready and always profound, by which she made all that 
one could tell her, all that one could describe, all that one could 
quote from a foreign author, reverberate as it were 2 plusieurs 
reprises,» to one’s own feelings by the manifest impression it made 
upon her. The pulses of light are not more quick or more 
Inevitable in their flow and undulation, than were the answering 
and echoing movements of her sympathizing attention. Her 
knowledge of literature was irregular, and not systematically 
built up. She was content to be ignorant of many things; but 
what she knew and had really mastered, lay where it could not 
be disturbed — in the temper of her own most fervid heart. In 
whatever I say or shall say of Miss Wordsworth, the reader may 
understand me to have the entire sanction and concurrence of 
Professor Wilson. We both knew Miss Wordsworth well; and 
we heartily agreed in admiring her. 

Such were the two ladies, who, with himself and two children, 
and at that time one servant, composed the poet’s household. 
They were both somewhere about twenty-eight years old; and if 
the reader inquires about the single point which I have left un- 
touched in their portraiture — viz., the style of their manners — 
I may say that it was in some points, naturally of a plain household 
simplicity, but everyway pleasing, unaffected, and (as respects 
Mrs. Wordsworth) even dignified. Few persons had seen so 
little as this lady of the world. She had seen nothing of high 

1 By starts. 
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life, for she had seen none at all. Consequently, she was unac- 
quainted with the conventional modes of behavior, prescribed in 
particular situations by high breeding. But, as these modes are 
little more than the product of dispassionate good sense, applied to 
the circumstances of the case, it is surprising how few deficiencies 
are perceptible, even to the most vigilant eye —or, at least, essen- 
tial deficiencies—in the general demeanor of any unaffected 
young woman, acting habitually under a sense of sexual dignity, 
courtesy, pure tastes, and elegant enjoyments, assisted by the daily 
counsel and revision of a masculine intellect, in the person of a 
brother or a husband. Miss Wordsworth had seen most of life, 
and even of good company; for she had lived, when quite a girl, 
under the protection of a near relation at Windsor, who was a 
personal favourite of the royal family, and especially of George III. 
Consequently she ought to have been the more polished of the 
two; and yet, from greater natural aptitudes for refinements of 
manner in her sister-in-law, and partly, perhaps, from her more 
quiet and subdued manner, Mrs. Wordsworth would have been 
pronounced the more ladylike person. 

From the interest which attaches to every person so nearly 
connected as these two ladies with a great poet, I have allowed 
myself a larger latitude than else might have been justifiable in 
describing them. I now go on with my narrative: — 

I was ushered up a little flight of stairs, fourteen in all, to a 
little dining-room, or whatever the reader chooses to call it. 
Wordsworth himself has described the fire-place of this as his 


Half-kitchen and half-parlor fire, 


It was not fully seven feet six inches high, and, in other respects, 
pretty nearly of the same dimensions as the rustic hall below. 
There was, however, in a small recess, a library of perhaps three 
hundred volumes, which seemed to consecrate the room as the 
poet’s study and composing room; and so occasionally it was. But 
far oftener he both studied, as I found, and composed on the 
high road. I had not been two minutes at the fireside, when in 
came Wordsworth, returning from his friendly attentions to the 
travellers below, who, it seemed, had been over-persuaded by 
hospitable solicitations to stay for this night in Grasmere, and to 
make out the remaining thirteen miles of their road to Keswick on 
the following day. Wordsworth entered. And “ what-like? — 
to use a Westmoreland, as well as a Scottish expression — “ gyhat- 
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like” was Wordsworth? A reviewer in Tait’s Magazine, in 
noticing some recent collection of literary portraits, gives it as 
his opinion that Charles Lamb’s head was the finest amongst them. 
This remark may have been justified by the engraved portraits; 
but, certainly, the critic would have cancelled it had he seen the 
original heads — at least, had he seen them in youth or in matu- 
rity; for Charles Lamb bore age with less disadvantage to the 
intellectual expression of his appearance than Wordsworth, in 
whom a sanguine, or rather coarse complexion, (or rather not 
complexion, properly speaking, so much as texture of flesh,) has, 
of late years, usurped upon the original bronze-tint and finer 
skin; and this change of hue and change in the quality of skin, 
has been made fourfold more conspicuous, and more unfavorable 
in its general effect, by the harsh contrast of grizzled hair which 
has displaced the original brown. No change in personal appear- 
ance can ever have been so unfortunate; for, generally speaking, 
whatever other disadvantages old age may bring along with it, 
one effect, at least, in male subjects, has a compensating ten- 
dency — that it removes any tone of vigor too harsh, and miti- 
gates the expression of power too unsubdued. But, in Wordsworth, 
the effect of the change has been to substitute an air of animal 
vigor, or, at least, hardiness, as if derived from constant exposure 
to the wind and weather, for the fine, sombre complexion which 
he once had, resembling that of a Venetian senator or a Spanish 
monk, 

Here, however, in describing the personal appearance of 
Wordsworth, I go back, of course, to the point of time at which 
I am speaking. To begin with his figure: — Wordsworth was, 
upon the whole, not a well-made man. His legs were pointedly 
condemned by all the female connoisseurs in legs that ever I 
heard lecture upon that topic; not that they were bad in any 
way which would force itself upon your notice — there was no 
absolute deformity about them; and undoubtedly they had been 
serviceable legs beyond the average standard of human requisition ; 
for I calculate, upon good data, that with these identical legs 
Wordsworth must have traversed a distance of 175 |to 180,000 
English miles—a mode of exertion which, to him, stood in the 
stead of wine, spirits, and all other stimulants whatsoever to the 
animal spirits; to which he has been indebted for a life of 
unclouded happiness, and we for much of what is most excellent 
in his writings. But, useful as they have proved themselves, the 
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Wordsworthian legs were certainly not ornamental; and it was 
really a pity, as 1 agreed with a lady in thinking, that he had 
not another pair for evening dress parties — when no boots lend 
their friendly aid to masque our imperfections from the eyes of 
female rigorists— the elegantes formarum spectatrices.1 A sculp- 
tor would certainly have disapproved of their contour. But the 
worst part of Wordsworth’s person was the bust: there was a 
narrowness and a droop about the shoulders which became striking, 
and had an effect of meanness when brought into close juxtaposition 
with a figure of a most statuesque order. Once on a summer morn- 
ing, walking in the vale of Langdale with Wordsworth, his sister, 
and Mr. J » a native Westmoreland clergyman, I remember 
that Miss Wordsworth was positively mortified by the peculiar 
illustration which settled upon this defective conformation. Mr. 
J , a fine towering figure, six feet high, massy and columnar 
in his proportions, happened to be walking, a little in advance, 
with Wordsworth; Miss Wordsworth and myself being in the 
rear; and from the nature of the conversation which then pre- 
vailed in our front rank, something or other about money, devises, 
buying and selling, we of the rear-guard thought it requisite to 
preserve this arrangement for a space of three miles or more; 
during which time, at intervals, Miss Wordsworth would exclaim, 
in a tone of vexation, “Is it possible? —can that be William? 
How very mean he looks! ” and could not conceal a mortification 
that seemed really painful, until I, for my part, could not forbear 
laughing outright at the serious interest which she carried into this 
trifle. She was, however, right as regarded the mere visual judg- 
ment. Wordsworth’s figure, with all its defects, was brought 
into powerful relief by one which had been cast in a more square 
and massy mould; and in such a case it impressed a spectator with 
a sense of absolute meanness, more especially when viewed from 
behind, and not counteracted by his countenance; and yet Words- 
worth was of a good height, just five feet ten, and not a slender 
man; on the contrary, by the side of Southey his limbs looked 
thick, almost in a disproportionate degree. But the total effect of 
Wordsworth’s person was always worst in a state of motion; for, 
according to the remark I have heard from many country people, 
“he walked like a cade”—a cade being some sort of insect 
which advances by an oblique motion. This was not always per- 
ceptible, and in part depended (I believe) upon the position of 
+ Female connoisseurs. 
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his arms ; when either of these happened (as was very customary) 
to be inserted into the unbuttoned waistcoat, his walk had a wry 
or twisted appearance; and not appearance only — for I have 
known it, by slow degrees, gradually to edge off his companion 
from the middle to the side of the highroad. Meantime, his 
face — that was one which would have made amends for greater 
defects of figure; it was certainly the noblest for intellectual 
effects that, in actual life, I have seen, or at least have consciously 
been led to notice. Many such, or even finer, I have seen amongst 
the portraits of Titian, and, in a later period, amongst those of 
Vandyke, from the great era of Charles I., as also from the court 
of Elizabeth and of Charles II.; but none which has so impressed 
me in my own time. . . . Wordsworth’s face was, if not absolutely 
the indigenous face of the Lake district, at any rate a variety of 
that face, a modification of that original type. The head was well 
filled out; and there, to begin with, was a great advantage over the 
head of Charles Lamb, which was absolutely truncated in the pos- 
terior region — sawn off, as it were, by no timid sawyer. The fore- 
head was not remarkably lofty — and, by the way, some artists, in 
their ardour for realizing their phrenological preconceptions, not 
suffering nature to surrender quietly and by slow degrees, her own 
alphabet of signs, and characters, and hieroglyphical expressions, but 
forcing her language prematurely into a conformity with their own 
crude speculations, have given to Sir Walter Scott a pile of fore- 
head which is unpleasing and cataphysical, in fact a caricature of 
anything that is ever seen in nature, and would (if real) be 
esteemed a deformity; in one instance, that which was introduced 
in some annual or other, the forehead makes about two thirds of 
the entire face. Wordsworth’s forehead is also liable to caricature 
misrepresentations, in these days of phrenology: but, whatever it 
may appear to be in any man’s fanciful portrait, the real living 
forehead, as I have been in the habit of seeing it for more than 
five-and-twenty years, is not remarkable for its height; but it 
zs perhaps remarkable for its breadth and expansive development. 
Neither are the eyes of Wordsworth “ large,” as is erroneously 
stated somewhere in “ Peter’s Letters”’; on the contrary, they are 
(I think) rather small; but ¢/at does not interfere with their 
effect, which at times is fine and suitable to his intellectual char- 
acter. At times, I say, for the depth and subtlety of eyes varies 
exceedingly with the state of the stomach; and, if young ladies 
were aware of the magical transformations which can be wrought 
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in the depth and sweetness of the eye by a few weeks’ walking 
exercise, | fancy we should see their habits in this point altered 
greatly for the better. I have seen Wordsworth’s eyes oftentimes 
affected powerfully in this respect; his eyes are not, under any 
circumstances, bright, lustrous, or piercing; but, after a long day’s 
toil in walking, I have seen them assume an appearance the most 
solemn and spiritual that it is possible for the human eye to wear. 
The light which resides in them is at no time a superficial light; 
but, under favorable accidents, it is a light which seems to come 
from depths below all depths; in fact, it is more truly entitled 
to be held “The light that never was on land or sea,” a light 
radiating from some far spiritual world, than any the most idealiz- 
ing light that ever yet a painter’s hand created. The nose, a 
little arched, and large, which, by the way (according to a natural 
phrenology, existing centuries ago amongst some of the lowest 
amongst the human species), has always been accounted an un- 
equivocal expression of animal appetites organically strong. And 
that was in fact the basis of Wordsworth’s intellectual power: his 
intellectual passions were fervent and strong; because they rested 
upon a basis of animal sensibility superior to that of most men, 
diffused through a// the animal passions (or appetites) ; and some- 
thing of that will be found to hold of all poets who have been 
great by original force and power, not (as Virgil) by means of 
fine management and exquisite artifice of composition applied to 
their conceptions. The mouth, and the region of the mouth, the 
whole circumjacencies of the mouth, were about the strongest 
feature in Wordsworth’s face; there was nothing specially to be 
noticed that I know of, in the mere outline of the lips; but the 
swell and protrusion of the parts above and around the mouth, 
are both noticeable in themselves, and also because they remind 
me of a very interesting fact which I discovered about three 
years after this my first visit to Wordsworth. 


(c) Charles. Lamb 


Amoncsr the earliest literary acquaintances I made was that 
with the inimitable Charles Lamb: inimitable, I say, but the word is 
too limited in its meaning; for, as is said of Milton in that 
well-known life of him attached to all common editions of the 
Paradise Lost (Fenton’s I think), “in both senses he was above 
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imitation.” Yes; it was as impossible to the moral nature of 
Charles Lamb that he should imitate another, as, in an intellectual 
sense, it was impossible that any other should successfully imitate 
him. To write with patience even, not to say genially, for Charles 
Lamb it was a very necessity of his constitution that he should 
write from his own wayward nature; and that nature was so 
peculiar that no other man, the ablest at mimicry, could counter- 
felt its voice. But let me not anticipate; for these were opinions 
about Lamb which I had not when I first knew him, nor could 
have had by any reasonable title. Elia, be it observed, the ex- 
quisite E/ia, was then unborn; Lamb had as yet published nothing 
to the world which proclaimed him in his proper character of a 
most original man of genius: at best, he could have been thought 
no more than a man of talent— and of talent moving in a 
narrow path, with a power rather of mimicking the quaint and the 
fantastic, than any large grasp over catholic beauty. And, therefore, 
it need not offend the most doting admirer of Lamb as he is zow 
known to us, a brilliant star for ever fixed in the firmament of Eng- 
lish literature, that I acknowledge myself to have sought his acquain- 
tance rather under the reflex honour he had enjoyed of being 
known as Coleridge’s friend, than for any which he yet held 
directly and separately in his own person. My earliest advances 
towards this acquaintance had an inauspicious aspect; and it may 
be worth while reporting the circumstances, for they were char- 
acteristic of Charles Lamb; and the immediate result was — that 
we parted, not perhaps (as Lamb says of his philosophic friend 
R. and the Parisians) ‘‘ with mutual contempt,” but at least with 
coolness; and on my part, with something that might have even 
turned to disgust — founded, however, entirely on my utter mis- 
apprehension of Lamb’s character and his manners— had it not 
been for the winning goodness of Miss Lamb, before which all 
resentment must have melted in a moment. 

It was either late in 1804 or early in 1805, according to my 
present computations, that I had obtained from a literary friend 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Lamb. All that I knew of his 
works was his play: of Johw Woodvil, which I had bought in 
Oxford, and perhaps I only had bought throughout that great 
University, at the time of my matriculation there, about the 
Christmas of 1803. Another book fell into my hands on that 
same morning, I recollect—the Geir of Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor — which astonished me by the splendour of its descriptions 
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(for I had opened accidentally upon the sea-nymph’s marriage 
with Tamor, the youthful brother of Gebir) — and I bought this 
also. Afterwards, when placing these two most unpopular of 
books on the same shelf with the other far holier idols of my 
heart, the joint poems of Wordsworth and Coleridge as then 
associated in the Lyrical Ballads — poems not equally unknown, 
perhaps a J/itt/e better known, but only with the result of being 
more openly scorned, rejected —I could not but smile internally 
at the fair prospect I had of congregating a library which no man 
had read but myself. John Woodvil 1 had almost studied, and 
Miss Lamb’s pretty High-Born Helen, and the ingenious imita- 
tions of Burton; these I had read, and, to a certain degree, must 
have admired, for some parts of them had settled without effort 
in my memory. I had read also the Edindurgh notice of them; 
and with what contempt may be supposed from the fact, that my 
veneration for Wordsworth transcended all that I felt for any 
created being, past or present; insomuch that, in the summer, or 
spring rather, of that same year, and full eight months before I first 
went to Oxford, I had ventured to address a letter to him, through 
his publishers, the Messrs. Longman (which letter, Miss Words- 
worth in after years assured me they believed to be the production 
of some person much older than I represented myself), and that 
in due time I had been honoured by a long answer from Words- 
worth; an honour which, I well remember, kept me awake, from 
mere excess of pleasure, through a long night in June, 1803. It was 
not to be supposed that the very feeblest of admirations could be 
shaken by mere scorn and contumely, unsupported by any shadow 
of a reason. Wordsworth, therefore, could not have suffered in 
any man’s opinion, from the puny efforts of this new autocrat 
amongst reviews; but what was said of Lamb, though not con- 
taining one iota of criticism, either good or bad, had certainly 
more point and cleverness. ‘The supposition that John Woodvil 
might be a lost drama, recovered from the age of Thespis, and 
entitled to the hircus, &c., must, I should think, have won a smile 
from Lamb himself; or why say “Lamb himself,” which means 
“even Lamb,” when he would have been the very first to laugh 
(as he was afterwards among the first to hoot at his own farce), 
provided only he could detach his mind from the ill-nature and hard 
contempt which accompanied the wit. This wit had certainly 
not dazzled my eyes in the slightest degree. So far as I was left 
at leisure, by a more potent order of poetry, to think of the 
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John Woodvil at all, 1 had felt and acknowledged a delicacy and 
tenderness in the situations as well as the sentiments, but dis- 
figured, as I thought, by quaint, grotesque, and mimetic phrase- 
ology. The main defect, however, of which | complained, was 
defect of power. I thought Lamb had no right to take his station 
amongst the inspired writers who had just then risen, to throw 
new blood into our literature, and to breathe a breath of life 
through the worn-out, or, at least, torpid organization of the 
national mind. He belonged, I thought, to the old literature; 
and, as a poet, he certainly does. There were in his verses minute 
scintillations of genius— now and then, even a subtle sense of 
beauty; and there were shy graces, lurking half-unseen, like 
violets in the shade. But there was no power on a colossal scale; 
no breadth; no choice of great subjects; no wrestling with diff- 
culty; no creative energy. So I thought then; and so I should 
think now, if Lamb were viewed chiefly as a poet. Since those 
days, he has established his right to a seat in any company. But 
why? and in what character? As Elia: — the essays of Elia are 
as exquisite a gem amongst the jewellery of literature, as any 
nation can show. They do not, indeed, suggest to the typifying 
imagination, a Last Supper of Da Vinci, or a Group from the 
Sistine Chapel; but they suggest some exquisite cabinet painting; 
such, for instance, as that Carlo Dolce known to all who have 
visited Lord Exeter’s place of Burleigh (by the way, I bar the 
allusion to Charles Lamb, which a shameless punster suggests in 
the name Carlo Dolce); and in this also resembling that famous 
picture — that many critics (Hazlitt amongst others) can see little 
or nothing in it. Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum!" 
Those, therefore, err in my opinion, who present Lamb to our 
notice amongst the poets. Very pretty, very elegant, very tender, 
very beautiful verses he has written; nay, twice he has written 
verses of extraordinary force, almost demoniac force — viz., The 
Three Graves, and The Gipsy’s Malison. But, speaking generally, 
he writes verses as one to whom that function was a secondary and 
occasional function; not his original and natural vocation; not an 
epyov, but a mapepyor. 

For the reasons, therefore, I have given, never thinking of 
Charles Lamb as a poet, and, at that time, having no means for 
judging of him in any other character, I had requested the letter of 
introduction to him, rather with a view to some further knowledge 


1 How incomparable is thy discernment, O Papinianus! 
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of Coleridge (who was then absent from England), than from 
any special interest about Lamb himself. However, I felt the 
extreme discourtesy of approaching a man, and asking for his 
time and civility under such an avowal: and the letter, therefore, 
as I believe, or as I requested, represented me in the light of an 
admirer. I hope it did; for that character might have some 
excuse for what followed, and heal the unpleasant impression 
likely to be left by a sort of fracas which occurred at my first 
meeting with Lamb. This was so characteristic of Lamb, that I 
have often laughed at it since I came to know what was char- 
acteristic of Lamb. But first let me describe my brief introduc- 
tory call upon him at the India House. I had been told that he 
was never to be found at home except in the evenings; and to 
have called then would have been, in a manner, forcing myself 
upon his hospitalities, and at a moment when he might have con- 
fidential friends about him; besides that, he was sometimes tempted 
away to the theatres. I went, therefore, to the India House; 
made inquiries amongst the servants; and, after some trouble (for 
that was early in his Leadenhall Street career, and possibly, he 
was not much known), I was shown into a small room, or else a 
small section of a large one (thirty-four years affects one’s remem- 
brance of some circumstances), in which was a very lofty writing- 
desk, separated by a still higher railing from that part of the floor on 
which the profane — the laity, like myself — were allowed to ap- 
proach the clerus, or clerkly rulers of the room. Within the railing, 
sat, to the best of my remembrance, six quill-driving gentlemen; not 
gentlemen whose duty or profession it was merely to drive the 
quill, but who were then driving it— gens de plume, such in e5Se, 
as well as im posse — in act as well as habit; for, as if they sup- 
posed me a spy, sent by some superior power, to report upon the 
situation of affairs as surprised by me, they were all too pro- 
foundly immersed in their oriental studies to have any sense of 
my presence. Consequently I was reduced to a necessity of an- 
nouncing myself and my errand. I walked, therefore, into one 
of the two open doorways of the railing, and stood closely by the 
high stool of him who occupied the first place within the little 
aisle. I touched his arm, by way of recalling him from his 
lofty Leadenhall speculations to this sublunary world; and, pre- 
senting my letter, asked if that gentleman (pointing to the address) 
were really a citizen of the present room; for I had been repeatedly 
misled, by the directions given me, into wrong rooms, The 
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gentleman smiled; it was a smile not to be forgotten. This was 
Lamb. And here occurred a very, very little incident — one of 
those which pass so fugitively that they are gone and hurrying 
away into Lethe almost before your attention can have arrested 
them; but it was an incident which, to me, who happened to 
notice it, served to express the courtesy and delicate consideration 
of Lamb’s manners. The seat upon which he sat, was a very 
high one; so absurdly high, by the way, that I can imagine no 
possible use or sense in such an altitude, unless it were to restrain 
the occupant from playing truant at the fire, by opposing Alpine 
difficulties to his descent. 

Whatever might be the original purpose of this aspiring seat, 
one serious dilemma arose from it, and this it was which gave the 
occasion to Lamb’s act of courtesy. Somewhere there is an anec- 
dote, meant to illustrate the ultra-obsequiousness of the man: either 
I have heard of it in connection with some actual man known to 
myself or it is told in a book of some historical coxcomb — that 
being on horseback, and meeting some person or other whom it 
seemed advisable to flatter, he actually dismounted, in order to 
pay his court by a more ceremonious bow. In Russia, as we all 
know, this was, at one time, upon meeting any of the Imperial 
family, an act of legal necessity: and there, accordingly, but there 
only, it would have worn no ludicrous aspect. Now, in_ this 
situation of Lamb’s, the act of descending from his throne, a very 
elaborate process, with steps and stages analogous to those on horse- 
back — of slipping your right foot out of the stirrup, throwing 
your leg over the crupper, &c. — was, to all intents and purposes, 
the same thing as dismounting from a great elephant of a horse. 
Therefore it both was, and was felt to be by Lamb, supremely 
ludicrous. On the other hand, to have sate still and stately upon 
this aerial station, to have bowed condescendingly from this alti- 
tude, would have been — not Iudicrous indeed; performed by a 
very superb person, and supported by a very superb bow, it might 
have been vastly fine, and even terrifying to many young gentle- 
men under sixteen; but it would have had an air of ungentlemanly 
assumption. Between these extremes, therefore, Lamb had to 
choose: — between appearing ridiculous himself for a moment, by 
going through a ridiculous evolution, which no man could execute 
with grace; or, on the other hand, appearing lofty and assuming, 
in a degree which his truly humble nature (for he was the 
humblest of men in the pretensions which he put forward for 
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himself) must have shrunk from with horror. Nobody who knew 
Lamb can doubt how the problem was solved; he began to dis- 
mount instantly; and, as it happened that the very first round of 
his descent obliged him to turn his back upon me as if for a sudden 
purpose of flight, he had an excuse for laughing; which he did 
heartily — saying, at the same time, something to this effect, that 
I must not judge from first appearances; that he should revolve 
upon me; that he was not going to fly; and other facetia, which 
challenged a general laugh from the clerical brotherhood. 

When he had reached the basis of terra firma on which I was 
standing, naturally, as a mode of thanking him for his courtesy, 
I presented my hand; which, in a general case, I should certainly 
not have done; for I cherished, in an ultra-English degree, the 
English custom (a wise custom) of bowing in frigid silence on a 
first introduction to a stranger; but, to a man of literary talent, 
and one who had just practised so much kindness in my favor at 
so probable a hazard to himself of being laughed at for his 
pains, I could not maintain that frosty reserve. Lamb took my 
hand; did not absolutely reject it: but rather repelled my 
advance by his manner. This, however, long afterwards I found 
was only a habit derived from his too great sensitiveness to the 
variety of people’s feelings, which run through a gamut so infinite 
of degrees and modes as to make it unsafe for any man 
who respects himself, to be too hasty in his allowances of famili- 
arity. Lamb had, as he was entitled to have, a high self-respect; 
and me he probably suspected (as a young Oxonian) of some 
aristocratic tendencies. ‘The letter of introduction, containing 
(I imagine) no matters of business, was speedily run through; 
and I instantly received an invitation to spend the evening with 
him. Lamb was not one of those who catch at the chance of 
escaping from a bore by fixing some distant day, when accidents 
(in duplicate proportion, perhaps, to the number of intervening 
days) may have carried you away from the place: he sought to 
benefit by no luck of that kind: for he was, with his limited 
income —and I say it deliberately — positively the most hospitable 
man I have known in this world. That night, the same night, 
I was to come and spend the evening with him. I had gone to 
the India House with the express purpose of accepting whatever 
invitation he should give me; and, therefore, I accepted this, took 


my leave, and left Lamb in the act of resuming his aerial 
position. 
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I was to come so early as to drink tea with Lamb; and the hour 
was seven. He lived in the Temple; and I, who was not then, 
as afterwards I became, a student and member of “ the Honorable 
Society of the Middle Temple,” did not know much of the 
localities. However, 1 found out his abode, not greatly beyond 
my time: nobody had been asked to meet me, which a little sur- 
prised me, but I was glad of it; for, besides Lamb, there was 
present, his sister, Miss Lamb, of whom, and whose talents and 
sweetness of disposition, I had heard. I turned the conversation, 
upon the first opening which offered, to the subject of Coleridge; 
and many of my questions were answered satisfactorily, because 
seriously, by Miss Lamb. But Lamb took a pleasure in baffling 
me, or in throwing ridicule upon the subject. Out of this grew 
the matter of our affray. We were speaking of The Ancient 
Mariner. Now to explain what followed, and a little to excuse 
myself, I must beg the reader to understand that I was under 
twenty years of age, and that my admiration for Coleridge (as in, 
perhaps, a still greater degree, for Wordsworth) was literally in no 
respect short of a religious feeling: it had, indeed, all the sanctity 
of religion, and all the tenderness of a human veneration. Then, 
also, to imagine the strength which it would derive from circum- 
stances that do not exist now, but did then, let the reader further 
suppose a case——not such as he may have known since that era 
about Sir Walter Scotts and Lord Byrons, where every man you 
could possibly fall foul of, early or late, night or day, summer or 
winter, was in perfect readiness to feel and express his sympathy 
with the admirer — but when no man, beyond one or two in each 
ten thousand, had so much as heard of either Coleridge or Words- 
worth; and that one, or those two, knew them only to scorn them — 
trample on them — spit upon them: men so abject in public estima- 
tion, I maintain, as that Coleridge and that Wordsworth, had not 
existed before— have not existed since — will not exist again. 
We have heard in old times, of donkeys insulting effete or dying 
lions, by kicking them; but in the case of Coleridge and Words- 
worth it was effete donkeys that kicked living lions. They, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, were the Pariahs of literature in those 
days: as much scorned wherever they were known; but escaping 
that scorn only because they were as little known as Pariahs, and 
even more obscure. 

Well, after this bravura, by way of conveying my sense of the real 
position then occupied by these two authors —a position which 
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thirty and odd years have altered, by a revolution more astonishing 
and total than ever before happened in literature or in life — let the 
reader figure to himself the sensitive horror with which a young 
person, carrying his devotion about with him, of necessity, as the 
profoundest of secrets, like a primitive Christian amongst a nation of 
Pagans, or a Roman Catholic convert amongst the bloody idolaters 
of Japan — in Oxford, above all places, hoping for no sympathy, 
and feeling a daily grief, almost a shame, in harboring this devo- 
tion to that which, nevertheless, had done more for the expansion 
and sustenance of his own inner mind than all literature besides — 
let the reader figure, I say, to himself, the shock with which such 
a person must recoil from hearing the very friend and associate of 
these authors utter what seemed at that time a burning ridicule 
of all which belonged to them —their books, their thoughts, their 
places, their persons. This had gone on for some time, before 
we came upon the ground of “ The Ancient Mariner ”’; I had been 
grieved, perplexed, astonished; and how else could I have felt 
reasonably, knowing nothing of Lamb’s propensity to mystify a 
stranger; he, on the other hand, knowing nothing of the depth of 
my feelings on these subjects, and that they were not so much 
mere literary preferences as something that went deeper than life 
or household affections? At length, when he had given utterance 
to some ferocious canon of judgment, which seemed to question 
the entire value of the poem, I said, perspiring (I dare say), in 
this detestable crisis — “ But, Mr. Lamb, good heavens! how is it 
possible you can allow yourself in such opinions? What instance 
could you bring from the poem that would bear you out in these 
insinuations? ” “ Instances! ” said Lamb: “oh, I’ll instance you, 
if you come to that. Instance, indeed! Pray, what do you say 


The many men so _ beautiful, 
And they all dead did lie? 


So beautiful, indeed! Beautiful! Just think of such a gang of 
Wapping vagabonds, all covered with pitch, and chewing tobacco; 
and the old gentleman himself — what do you call him? — the 
bright-eyed fellow? ” What more might follow, I never heard; 
for, at this point, in a perfect rapture of horror, I raised my 
hands—both hands—to both ears; and, without stopping to 
think or to apologize, I endeavored to restore equanimity to my 
disturbed sensibilities, by shutting out all further knowledge of 
Lamb’s impieties. At length he seemed to have finished; so I, 
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on my part, thought I might venture to take off the embargo: 
and in fact he had ceased, but no sooner did he find me restored 
to my hearing than he said with a most sarcastic smile — which 
he could assume upon occasion — “ If you please, sir, we'll say 
grace before we begin.” I know not whether Lamb were really 
piqued or not at the mode by which I had expressed my dis- 
turbance: Miss Lamb certainly was not; her goodness led her to 
pardon me, and to treat me — in whatever light she might really 
view my almost involuntary rudeness —as the party who had 
suffered wrong; and, for the rest of the evening, she was so 
pointedly kind and conciliatory in her manner, that I felt greatly 
ashamed of my boyish failure in self-command. Yet,. after sal), 
Lamb necessarily appeared so much worse, in my eyes, as a traitor 
is worse than an open enemy. 

Lamb, after this one visit— not knowing at that time any 
particular reason for continuing to seek his acquaintance —I did 
not trouble with my calls for some years. At length, however, 
about the year 1808, and for the six or seven following years, in 
my evening visits to Coleridge, I used to meet him again; not 
often, but sufficiently to correct altogether the very false impression 
I had received of his character and manners. I have elsewhere 
described him as a “ Diogenes with the heart of a St. John” — 
where, by the way, the reader must not, by laying the accent falsely 
on St. John, convert it into the name of Lord Bolingbroke: I 
mean St. John the Evangelist. And by ascribing to Lamb any 
sort of resemblance to Diogenes, I had a view only to his plain 
speaking in the first place —his unequalled freedom from every 
mode of hypocrisy or affectation; and, secondly, to his talent for 
saying keen, pointed things, sudden flashes, or revelations of 
hidden truths, in a short condensed form of words. In fact, 
the very foundation of Lamb’s peculiar character was laid in 
his absolute abhorrence of all affectation. This showed itself 
in self-disparagement of every kind; never the mock disparage- 
ment, which is self-praise in an indirect form, as when people 
accuse themselves of all the virtues, by professing an inability to 
pay proper attention to prudence or economy —or uncontrollable 
disposition to be rash and inconsiderate on behalf of a weaker 
party when suffering apparent wrong. But Lamb’s confessions 
of error, of infirmity, were never at any time acts of mock humility, 
meant to involve oblique compliment in the rebound. ‘Thus, he 
honestly and frankly confessed his blank insensibility to music. 
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King David’s harp, that made the madness flee 
From Saul, had been but a Jew’s harp to me, 


is his plain, unvarnished admission, in verses admirable for their 
wit and their elegance: nor did he attempt to break the force of 
this unfortunate truth, by claiming, which, perhaps, he might have 
claimed, a compensatory superiority in the endowments of his eye. 
It happened to him, as I believe it has often done to others — to 
Pope, perhaps, but certainly to Wordsworth — that the imperfect 
structure or imperfect development of the ear, denying any pro- 
found sensibility to the highest modes of impassioned music, has 
been balanced by a more than usual sensibility to some modes of 
visual beauty. 

With respect to Wordsworth, it has been doubted, by some of 
his friends, upon very good grounds, whether, as a connoisseur in 
painting, he has a very learned eye, or one that can be relied 
upon. I hold it to be very doubtful, also, whether Wordsworth’s 
judgment in the human face — its features and its expression — 
be altogether sound, and in conformity to the highest standards 
of art. But it is undeniable and must be most familiar to all 
who have associated upon intimate terms with Wordsworth and 
his sister — that they both derive a pleasure, originally and organi- 
cally more profound than is often witnessed, both from the forms 
and the coloring of rural nature. The very same tests by which 
I recognize my own sensibility to music, as rising above the common 
standard — viz., by the indispensableness of it to my daily com- 
fort: the readiness with which I make any sacrifices to obtain a 
“grand debauch” of this nature, &c. &c. — these, when applied 
to Wordsworth, manifest him to have an analogous craving, in a 
degree much transcending the general ratio, for the luxuries of 
the eye. These luxuries Wordsworth seeks in their great original 
exemplar —in Nature as exhibiting herself amongst the bold 
forms and the rich but harmonious coloring of mountainous scenery ; 
there especially, where the hand of injudicious art, or of mer- 
cenary craft, has not much interfered, with monotonous repetition 
of unmeaning forms with offensive outlines, or, still more, with 
harsh and glaring contrasts of color. The offence which strikes 
upon Wordsworth’s eye from such disfigurations of nature is, 
really and without affectation, as keen, as intense, and as inevitable 
as to other men the pain to the mere physical eye-sight from the 
glare of snow or the irritations of flying dust. Lamb, on the 
other hand, sought his pleasures of this class — not, as by this 
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time all the world knows, in external nature, for which it was 
his pleasure to profess, not merely an indifference, but even a 
horror which it delighted him to exaggerate with a kind of playful 
galice to those whom he was hoaxing — but in the works of the 
great painters: and for these I have good reason to think that 
both he and his sister had a peculiarly deep sensibility, and, after 
long practice, a fine and matured taste. Here, then, was both a 
gift and an attainment which Lamb might have fairly pleaded in 
the way of a set-off to his acknowledged defects of ear. But 
Lamb was too really and sincerely humble ever to think of nursing 
and tending his own character in any man’s estimation, or of 
attempting to blunt the effect of his own honest avowals of imper- 
fection, by dexterously playing off before your eyes some coun- 
terbalancing accomplishment. He was, in fact, as I have said before, 
the most humble and unpretending of human beings, the most 
thoroughly sincere, the most impatient of either simulation or 
dissimulation, and the one who threw himself the most unreservedly 
for your good opinion upon the plain natural expression of his real 
qualities, as nature had forced them, without artifice, or design, 
or disguise, more than you find in the most childlike of children. 

There was a notion prevalent about Lamb, which I can affirm 
to have been a most erroneous one: it was—that any flagrant 
act of wickedness formed a recommendation to his favor. ‘“ Ah! ” 
said one man to me, when asking a letter of introduction from 
him — “ah! that I could but recommend you as a man that had 
robbed the mail, or the King’s exchequer — which would be 
better. In that case, I need not add a word; you would take 
rank instantly amongst the privileged friends of Lamb, without 
a word from me.” Now, as to “the King’s Exechequer,’ 1 
cannot say. A man who should have placed himself in relation 
with Falstaff, by obeying his commands at a distance of four 
centuries (like the traveller, who demanded of the turnpike- 
man — “ How do you like your eggs dressed? ” and, ten years 
after, on passing the same gate, received the monosyllabic reply — 
poached) — that man might have presented irresistible claims to 
Lamb’s affection. Shakespeare, or anything connected with Shake- 
speare might have proved too much for his Roman virtue. But, 
putting aside any case so impossible as this, I can afhrm that — so 
far from this being the truth, or approaching the truth —a rule 
the very opposite governed Lamb’s conduct:—so far from 
welcoming wicked, profligate, or dissolute people by preference, if 
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they happened to be clever — he bore with numerous dull people, 
stupid people, asinine people, for no other reason upon earth than 
because he knew them, or believed them to have been ill-used or 
oppressed by some clever but dissolute man. That was enough. 
Sufficient it was that they had been the objects of injustice, 
calumny, persecution, or wrong in any shape—and, without 
further question, they had “their place allowed” at Lamb’s fire- 
side. I knew some eminent instances of what I am now saying. 
And I used to think to myself, Were this feature of Lamb’s char- 
acter made known, and the natural results followed, what would 
he do? Refuse anybody, reject anybody, tell him to begone, he 
could not, no more than he could have danced upon his mother’s 
grave. He would have received all who presented themselves 
with any rational pretensions; and would finally have gone to 
prison rather than reject anybody. I do not say this rhetorically. 
I knew Lamb; and I know certain cases in which he was con- 
cerned — cases which it is difficult to publish with any regard to 
the feelings of persons now living, but which (if published in 
all their circumstances) would show him to be the very noblest 
of human beings. He was a man, in a sense more eminent than 
would be conceivable by many people, — princely — nothing 
short of that in his beneficence. Many liberal people I have 
known in this world— many who were charitable in the widest 
sense — many munificent people; but never any one upon whom, 
for bounty, for indulgence and forgiveness, for charitable con- 
struction of doubtful or mixed actions, and for regal munificence, 
you might have thrown yourself with so absolute a reliance as 
upon this comparatively poor Charles Lamb. Considered as a 
man of genius, he was not in the very first rank, simply because 
his range was a contracted one: within that range, he was perfect; 
of the peculiar powers which he possessed, he has left to the 
world as exquisite a specimen as this’ planet is likely to exhibit. 
But, as a moral being, in the total compass of his relations to this 
world’s duties, in the largeness and diffusiveness of his charity, 
in the graciousness of his condescension to inferior intellects, I 
am disposed, after a deliberate review of my own entire experience, 
to pronounce him the best man, the nearest in his approaches to 
an ideal standard of excellence, that I have known or read of. 
In the mingled purity —a childlike purity — and the benignity 
of his nature, I again express my own deep feeling of the truth, 
when I say that he recalled to my mind the image and character 
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of St. John the Evangelist — of him who was at once the beloved 
apostle, and also, more peculiarly, the apostle of love. Well and 
truly, therefore, did the poet say, in his beautiful lines upon this 
man’s grave and memory — 


Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived! 





THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


Tuomas BaBINGTON Lorp Macautay was born October 25, 1800, 
at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, the home of his aunt and uncle. 
He came from Scotch Presbyterian ancestry, his grandfather and 
great-grandfather having been ministers. His father, Zachary 
Macaulay, famous for his work in the cause of anti-slavery, was 
a man of stern Christian piety. Macaulay was brought up in 
London, and as a mere child he showed signs of remarkable precocity. 
His incessant reading, his bookish talk, his voluminous juvenile com- 
positions marked him as a boy of uncommon parts. His home was 
one of high intellectual culture, and a center of political thought. 
Here the young Macaulay heard affairs of state discussed in the most 
disinterested manner possible, free from the selfishness and narrow- 
ness of party politicians. Here he laid the foundations of the high 
personal integrity and disinterested patriotism, which became so con- 
spicuous amidst the brilliant successes of his later years, and which 
caused Sidney Smith to say of him: “I believe Macaulay to be in- 
corruptible. You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles 
before him in vain. He has an honest, genuine love of his country, 
and the world would not bribe him to neglect her interests.” 

After the usual preparatory training, reinforced by a prodigious 
amount of independent reading, Macaulay in 1818 went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He became passionately attached to the life 
there, and he read, debated, walked and talked with boundless enjoy- 
ment. He won a fair share of University honors and was elected 
Fellow of Trinity in 1824. Two years later he was called to the 
bar, but the practice of law did not interest him and he made little 
progress. His heart was in writing and speaking on literary and 
public themes. He wrote several articles for Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine, a short-lived periodical got up by the publisher in the 
hope of making capital out of a company of brilliant young Cam- 
bridge men. In August, 1825, appeared his essay on Milton in the 
Edinburgh Review. Macaulay, like Byron, became famous at a 
stroke. ‘The compliment that of all others came most nearly home,” 
says Trevelyan, in his fascinating Life of his uncle, — “ the only 
commendation of his literary talent which even in the innermost 
domestic circle he was ever known to repeat — was the sentence with 
which Jeffrey acknowledged the receipt of his manuscript, ‘ The more 
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I think, the less I can conceive where you picked up that style.” 
For upwards of twenty years he contributed articles to the Edinburgh, 
thirty-seven in all, mainly on literary and historical subjects. He 
became the most popular reviewer in the world of letters. 

But for many years to come writing occupied only a fraction of 
Macaulay’s time. In 1830 he entered the House of Commons 
where he took a conspicuous part in the debates on the Great Reform 
Bill. He went into the stormy political strife of those days like 
a young gladiator into a fight. Jeffrey heard him speak on the 
second reading of the Bill: “It was prodigiously cheered, as it 
deserved,” he said, “and, I think, puts him clearly at the head of 
the great speakers, if not the debaters, of the House.’ After the 
passage of the Reform Bill, Macaulay was appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Control, which represented the 
Crown in its relations with India. With his duties in this position 
and his activities as a parliamentarian, he could write articles for 
the Edinburgh only by rising at five in the morning, if he had not 
sat up too late in the House the night before. From 1834 to 1838 
he was a member of the Supreme Council in India, with residence at 
Calcutta. He was moved to take this office jn order to secure 
financial independence for himself and his father’s family. “ Hitherto, 
literature has been merely my relaxation,” he said, “the amusement 
of perhaps a month in a year. I have never considered it as the 
means of support. I have chosen my Own topics, taken my own 
time, and dictated my own terms, The thought of becoming; a 
book-seller’s hack; of writing to relieve, not the fulness of the mind, 
but the emptiness of the pocket; of spurring a jaded fancy to reluc- 
tant exertion... is horrible to me.” Macaulay was an able 
administrator and did pioneer work in revising the penal code and 
in organizing a system of education for India. While yet abroad he 
began to weary of the exactions of public life and to long for 
freedom to follow a deeper interest that was now becoming urgent. 
“I am more than half determined to abandon politics, and to give 
myself wholly to letters,” he wrote; “to undertake some great 
historical work which may be at once the business and the amuse- 
ment of my life”” Upon his return to England he seriously thought 
of commencing his History at once, in the quiet of literary retire- 
ment. 

It seemed otherwise to the gods. Macaulay was returned to 
Parliament from Edinburgh in 1839, im 1841, and again in 1852. 
He held the office of Secretary of War and a place in the Cabinet, 
under Lord Melbourne, and was Paymaster-General under Lord John 
Russell. But literary interests were not wholly put aside. He 
made a beginning with the History, — “1 can hardly say with how 
much interest and delight,” he wrote. « The materials for an amus- 
ing narrative are immense. I shall not be satisfied unless I produce 
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something which shall for a few days supercede the last fashionable 
novel on the tables of young ladies.” He published Lays of Ancient 
Rome in 1842, a work of love in leisure hours, and instantly popular; 
and in 1843 he republished his Essays in a collected edition, and from 
that time to the present the market for them has been literally inex- 
haustible. After his defeat at the hustings in 1847, he devoted him- 
self for several years almost exclusively to his great work. He lived 
in bachelor quarters among his books, plunged in study and com- 
position. To his labors as a historian he sacrificed everything, poli- 
tical influence and position, society, popularity in the drawing-rooms 
of the great. The first two volumes of his History of England from 
the Accession of James II came out in 1848. So phenomenal was 
their success that publishers could only compare it with the success of 
Waverley in 1814. Macaulay’s robust health began to break in 
1852, and in 1856 he resigned his seat in Parliament and was obliged 
to give up most of his accustomed ways in order to husband his 
diminishing strength for the History, the third and fourth volumes 
of which were published in 1855. 

He was now at the summit of a brilliant career. Distinguished 
honors were conferred upon him at home and abroad. In 1857 he 
was created a peer, with the title Baron Macaulay of Rothley. In 
1857-58 he contributed without pay five masterly biographies (Atter- 
bury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson and William Pitt) to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. But his store of superb vitality was nearly ex- 
hausted. It is sad to contemplate the extinction of such powers. 
“ How short life and how long art!” he exclaimed. “I feel as if 
I had just begun to understand how to write; and the probability is 
that I have nearly done writing.” He did not live to finish the fifth 
volume of his History, which was issued posthumously by his sister. 
To complete the whole work in the minute scale on which it was 
planned would have indeed have required the longevity of an ante- 
diluvian. Macaulay died December 28, 1859, at his home in London. 
His body was laid in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, “ that 
temple of silence and reconciliation where the enmities of twenty 
generations lie buried.” 

His life was fortunate in the extreme. Few men of equal dis- 
tinction have had so much in their favor. Macaulay recognized his 
advantages whole-heartedly, as became his simple and manly nature. 
On his forty-ninth birthday, for example, he made the following 
entry in his journal: “I have no cause of complaint. Tolerable 
health; competence; liberty; leisure; very dear relations and friends; 
a great, I may say a very great, literary reputation.” He had nothing 
of the little egotism of authors, whose morbid peculiarities (“ eccen- 
tricity, jealousy, caprice, infinite disdain for other men,” as he once 
named them) are supposed by the crowd to be the marks of genius. 
His contemporaries found nothing unusual in him until he began to 
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talk. Carlyle, who saw him in the lobby of the House of Commons in 
1832, described him as “a short squat thickset man of vulgar but 
resolute energetic appearance, a sort of managing Iron-master.” 
Charles Greville, who sat next Macaulay at dinner at Lord Hol- 
land’s, in the same year, thought him a lump of very ordinary clay 
until he launched into the conversation. Then it was that his mem- 
ory, the most wonderful gift in his possession, came into play, and 
he would pour forth an inexhaustible stream of quotation, illustration, 
and anecdote. 

The stories of his feats of memory are well-known. As a child 
he had only to go through a book once to remember ite Loe 813 
to kill the time while waiting for a conveyance to take him to school, 
he read two crude poems in a country newspaper. Forty years later 
he could repeat them word for word. He knew by heart Paradise 
Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, Sir Charles Grandison, most of Clarissa 
Harlowe, hundreds of lines of classical poetry, and any quantity of 
names and dates and “ lists.” He once told Jeffrey, says Trevelyan, 
that he believed he could repeat everything of his own he had ever 
printed, and nearly all he had ever written, “except, perhaps, some 
of my college exercises.” Macaulay was proud of this extraordinary 
endowment and he backed it up by unwearied industry. He was a 
rapid and an omnivorous’ reader, going through a volume faster than 
most people a chapter. And he devoured books, good, bad, and 
indifferent, with an indiscriminate gusto hardly pardonable in a mind 
otherwise so well-balanced. For the most part, however, he spent 
his time on the ancient classics or on historical subjects, and he ap- 
pears to have neglected even the greatest of his Victorian contem- 
poraries. When he was not writing, or sitting in Parliament, he 
was almost sure to be found with an open book in his hands, whether 
threading his way through the crowded streets of London or rambling 
alone in the open country on a vacation. When occupied with a 
piece of composition, he habitually soaked his mind in his material 
(and he could work on but one subject at a time) and exhausted 
every available means of information; for he had an immense rever- 
ence for exact scholarship. “He reads twenty books to write a 
sentence,” said Thackeray; “he travels a hundred miles to make a 
line of description,” 

There was nothing complex or introspective or delicate in the 
temperament of Macaulay. He could discover no interest in the 
subtleties of Socrates or the metaphysics of Kant. The mystical rap- 
tures of Wordsworth and the transcendentalism of Emerson were 
alike moonshine to him. A lover of Dante, he had nothing in him 
of the Dantesque or Carlylean temper, which prompts the mind to 
hover on the rim of deep eternities, peering through the mists for some 
authentic intimation of unseen realities. Like Bacon he did not 
“meddle with those enigmas which have puzzled hundreds of gener- 
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ations, and will puzzle hundreds more.” He was rather, as Sidney 
Smith expressed it, “like a book in breeches,” a compendium of ready 
information almost more than a completely human being. And yet 
Macaulay was not the metallic creature that some critics have 
imagined him. He cried over Dickens; he went unwillingly to the 
theater lest his feelings should be too painfully stirred; and on one 
occasion at least when reading Homer he was forced to turn into a 
bypath so that other pedestrians should not see him “ blubbering for 
imaginary beings, the creation of a ballad-maker who has been dead 
two thousand seven hundred years.” This was, however, rather the 
reaction of an unreflective heart than the sensitiveness of a highly 
imaginative soul. His opinions, like his feelings, were the opinions 
of a robust, practical, superlatively common-sense nature; and he 
invariably expressed them confidently, even cocksurely. All in all, 
he was the embodiment of British middle-class genius, the “ Apostle 
of the Philistines,” as Matthew Arnold said. He held an enthusiastic 
faith in the goodness, prosperity, and future of England, “ the classic 
ground of liberty and philosophy, the school of all knowledge, the 
mart of all trade.’ ‘An acre in Middlesex,” he once said, “is 
better than a principality in Utopia.” 

As in the case of most writers, the prose of Macaulay is an 
accurate reflection of his mind. It does not waken in the reader 
“a feeling of the infinity of the world within him,” to use a phrase 
with which De Quincey describes the effect of King Lear. It does 
not provoke meditation, or introspection, or spiritual elevation, like 
the prose of Carlyle and of Emerson, for it is deficient in ideas and in 
“the soft play of life.’ Shadings, half-tones, subtle rhythms, refined 
and poetic suggestiveness, such as delight us in the prose of Lamb, 
for example, are alien from the genius of Macaulay. He does not 
unfold his mind in the presence of his readers, he thinks in advance 
for them; and when he generalizes, his generalizations are likely to 
be superficial or incomplete, as in the case of his analysis of poetry 
in the Milton or of the characters of Boswell and Johnson. When 
he praises, he praises sweepingly, whole-heartedly, dogmatically; and 
when he condemns, he condemns without qualification in the out-and- 
out manner of an orthodox ‘“ Edinburgh Reviewer.” His manner- 
isms as a writer are indeed familiar: — his cocksure, omniscient way 
of assertion, shown in his frequent use of such words as utterly, 
precisely, absolutely, and in such phrases as every school-girl knows, 
any intelligent man may know; his parallel constructions; his violent 
antitheses and paradoxes; his splashes of color and his overdrawn 
pictures, to heighten contrasts; his piling up of historical and liter- 
ary “instances”; his volleys of short statements; the declamatory 
swing of his sentences, more particularly in the earlier essays. These, 
and other individualities of style, have been pointed out by a hun- 
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Macaulay recognized his limitations with characteristic frankness. 
“T am not successful in analysing the effect of works of genius,” 
he wrote to Napier, editor of thei Edinburgh. “Ihave written several 
things on historical, political, and moral questions, of which, on the 
fullest reconsideration, I am not ashamed, and by which I should be 
willing to be estimated; but I have never written a page of criticism 
on poetry, or the fine arts, which I would not burn if I had the 
power. ———— I have a strong and acute enjoyment of the works of 
the imagination, but I have never habituated myself to dissect them.” 
His Essays, by which he is best known and generally judged, and 
in which his mannerisms most abound, he never regarded (as he did 
the History) as written for posterity. He “did not think them 
worthy of a permanent place in English literature.” « They are not 
expected to be highly finished,” he said; “their natural life js only 
six weeks.” What he aimed at in these periodical writings was “a 
bold, dashing, scene-painting manner,” that would strike the public 
at first reading. He delighted in dramatic and picturesque events, in 
which his unrivalled skill in narration and scene-painting could be 
brought into play; and the most popular essays and the best chapters 
in the History are those in which such situations vivify the pages. 
Macaulay spared no effort to make his style effective for the ends 
he had in view, and, although many of his essays are not models of 
construction in the fullest sense, he improved in his writing to the 
last, as any reader may quickly determine for himself, if he will 
compare the Milton with the History. Obscurity and affectation were, 
he thought, the two worst faults of style, just as perfect clarity and 
smoothness of transition were its highest virtues. He therefore would 
not tolerate loose, trailing elements, involved constructions, qualifying 
connectives, technical terms, foreign phrases, and out-of-the-way 
words, such as might obstruct the rapid flow of his narrative. The 
best instruments for his purpose he found to be the declarative state- 
ment, simple in construction and usually short, and a plain, vigorous, 
crystal-clear, ‘classical ” vocabulary. With these he produced effects 
— how different from the effects of Lamb or Hazlitt or De Quincey! 
—which dazzled his contemporaries and made him the most popular 
serious writer of his own generation and of ours. Countless readers, 
now as then, have been attracted not less by Macaulay’s stimulating, 
informing matter, than by his brilliant, forceful, transparent man- 
ner, “It is no insignificant feat,” says Trevelyan, “to have awakened 
in hundreds of thousands of minds the taste for letters and the 
yearning for knowledge; and to have shown by example that, in the 
interests of its own fame, genius can never be so well employed as 
on the careful and earnest treatment of serious themes.” 
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Turs is an eminently beautiful and splendid edition of a book 
which well deserves all that the printer and the engraver can do 
for it. The Life of Bumyan is, of course, not a performance 
which can add much to the literary reputation of such a writer 
as Mr. Southey. But it is written in excellent English, and, for 
the most part, in an excellent spirit. Mr. Southey propounds, we 
need not say, many opinions from which we altogether dissent; 
and his attempts to excuse the odious persecution to which Bunyan 
was subjected have sometimes moved our indignation. But we 
will avoid this topic. We are at present much more inclined to 
join in paying homage to the genius of a great man than to engage 
in a controversy concerning church government and toleration. 

We must not pass without notice the engravings with which 
this volume is decorated. Some of Mr. Heath’s woodcuts are 
admirably designed and executed. Mr. Martin’s illustrations do 
not please us quite so well. His Valley of the Shadow of Death 
is not that Valley of the Shadow of Death which Bunyan imagined. 
At all events, it is not that dark and horrible glen which has from 
childhood been in our mind’s eye. The valley is a cavern; the 
quagmire is a lake; the straight path runs zigzag; and Christian 
appears like a speck in the darkness of the immense vault. We 
miss, too, those hideous forms which make so striking a part of 
the description of Bunyan, and which Salvator Rosa would have 
loved to draw. . 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Pilgrims Progress is that 
it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong human 
interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. The allegory 
of Bunyan has been read by many thousands with tears. There 
are some good allegories in Johnson’s works, and some of still 
higher merit by Addison. In these performances there is, perhaps, 
as much wit and ingenuity as in the Pélgrim’s Progress. But the 
pleasure which is produced by the Vision of Mirza, the Vision of 
Theodore, the genealogy of Wit, or the contest between Rest 
and Labor, is exactly similar to the pleasure which we derive from 
one of Cowley’s odes or from a canto of Hudibras. It is a 
pleasure which belongs wholly to the understanding, and in which 
the feelings have no part whatever. Nay, even Spenser himself, 
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though assuredly one of the greatest poets that ever lived, could 
not succeed in the attempt to make allegory interesting. It was 
in vain that he lavished the riches of his mind on the House of 
Pride and the House of Temperance. One unpardonable fault 
—the fault of tediousness—— pervades the whole of the Fairy 
Queen. We become sick of cardinal virtues and deadly sins, and 
long for the society of plain men and women. Of the persons 
who read the first canto, not one in ten reaches the end of the 
first book, and not one in a hundred perseveres to the end of 
the poem. Very few and very weary are those who are in at the 
death of the Blatant Beast. If the last six books, which are said 
to have been destroyed in Ireland, had been preserved, we doubt 
whether any heart less stout than that of a commentator would 
have held out to the end, 

It is not so with the Pilgrim’s Progress. That wonderful book, 
while it obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is 
loved by those who are too simple to admire it. Doctor Johnson, 
all whose studies were desultory, and who hated as he said, to 
read books through, made an exception in favor of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. ‘That work was one of the two or three works which 
he wished longer. It was by no common merit that the illiterate 
sectary extracted praise like this from the most pedantic of critics 
and the most bigoted of Tories. In the wildest parts of Scotland 
the Pilgrims Progress is the delight of the peasantry. In every 
nursery the Pilgrim’s Progress is a greater favorite than Jack the 
Giant-killer. Every reader knows the straight and narrow path 
as well as he knows a road in which he has gone backward and 
forward a hundred times. This is the highest miracle of genius, 
that things which are not should be as though they were, that 
the imaginations of one mind should become the personal recollec- 
tions of another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought. 
There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no turnstile, 
with which we are not perfectly acquainted. The wicket-gate, 
and the desolate swamp which separates it from the City of 
Destruction; the long line of road, as straight as a rule can make 
it; the Interpreter’s house and all its fair shows; the prisoner in the 
iron cage; the palace, at the doors of which armed men kept 
guard, and on the battlements of which walked persons clothed all 
in gold; the cross and sepulchre; the steep hill and the pleasant 
harbor; the stately front of the House Beautiful by the way-side; 
the chained lions crouching in the porch; the low green valley of 
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Humiliation, rich with grass and covered with flocks —all are as 
well known to us as the sights of our own street. Then we come 
to the narrow place where Apollyon strode right across the whole 
breadth of the way to stop the journey of Christian, and where 
afterwards the pillar was set up to testify how bravely the pilgrim 
had fought the good fight. As we advance, the valley becomes 
deeper and deeper. The shade of the precipices on both sides falls 
blacker and blacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, 
the clanking of chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro, 
are heard through the darkness. The way, hardly discernible in 
gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, which sends 
forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its hideous shapes, to terrify 
the adventurer. Thence he goes on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, 
with the mangled bodies of those who have perished lying in the 
ditch by his side. At the end of the long dark valley he passes 
the dens in which the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones of those 
whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, till at 
length the towers of a distant city appear before the traveller; and 
soon he is in the midst of the innumerable multitudes of Vanity 
Fair. There are the jugglers and the apes, the shops and the 
puppet-shows. There are Italian Row, and French Row, and 
Spanish Row, and Britain Row, with their crowds of buyers, sellers, 
and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and 
through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of that pleasant river 
which is bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the left 
branches off the path leading to the horrible castle, the court-yard 
of which is paved with the skulls of pilgrims; and right onward are 
the sheepfolds and orchards of the Delectable Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains the way lies through the fogs 
and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there a bed of 
soft cushions spread under a green arbor. And beyond is the land 
of Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, and the songs of birds 
never cease, and where the sun shines night and day. Thence are 
plainly seen the golden pavements and streets of pearl, on the other 
side of that black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms which cross or over- 
take the pilgrims, giants and hobgoblins, ill-favored ones and shining 
ones, the tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, with her great 
purse by her side, and her fingers playing with the money, the 
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black man in the bright vesture, Mr. Worldly Wiseman and my Lord 
Hategood, Mr. Talkative and Mrs. Timorous, all are actually 
existing beings to us. We follow the travellers through their alle- 
gorical progress with interest not inferior to that with which we 
follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie Deans from 
Edinburgh to London. Bunyan is almost the only writer who ever 
gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. In the works of 
many celebrated authors men are mere personifications. We have 
not a jealous man, but jealousy; not a traitor, but perfidy; not a 
patriot, but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, on the contrary, was 
so imaginative that personifications, when he dealt with them, became 
men. A dialogue between two qualities, in his dream, has more 
dramatic effect than a dialogue between two human beings in most 
plays.2 o<.s 

The Pilgrim’s Progress undoubtedly is not a perfect allegory. 
The types are often inconsistent with each other, and sometimes the 
allegorical disguise is altogether thrown off. The river, for 
example, is emblematic of death; and we are told that every 
human being must pass through the river. But Faithful does not 
pass through it. He is martyred, not in shadow, but in reality, 
at Vanity Fair. Hopeful talks to Christian about Esau’s birth= 
right and about his own convictions of sin as Bunyan might have 
talked with one of his own congregation. The damsels at the 
House Beautiful. catechise Christiana’s boys as any good ladies 
might catechise any boys at a Sunday-school. But we do not 
believe that any man, whatever might be his genius, and whatever 
his good luck, could long continue a figurative history without 
falling into many inconsistencies. We are sure that inconsis- 
tencies, scarcely less gross than the worst into which Bunyan has 
fallen, may be found in the shortest and most elaborate allegories 
of the Spectator and the Rambler. The Tale of a Tub and the 
History of Johm Bull swarm with similar errors, if the name of 
error can be properly applied to that which is unavoidable. It js 
not easy to make a simile go on all-fours. But we believe that 
no human ingenuity could produce such a centipede as a long 
allegory in which the correspondence between the outward sign 
and the thing signified should be exactly preserved. Certainly no 
writer, ancient or modern, has yet achieved the adventure. The 
best thing, on the whole, that an allegorist can do is to present to 
his readers a succession of analogies, each of which may separately 
be striking and happy, without looking very nicely to see whether 
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they harmonize with each other. This Bunyan has done; and 
though a minute scrutiny may detect inconsistencies in every page 
of his Tale, the general effect which the Tale produces on all 
persons, learned and unlearned, proves that he has done well. 
The passages which it is most difficult to defend are those in 
which he altogether drops the allegory, and puts into the mouth 
of his pilgrims religious ejaculations and disquisitions better suited 
to his own pulpit at Bedford or Reading than to the Enchanted 
Ground or to the Interpreter’s Garden. Yet even these Passages, 
though we will not undertake to defend them against the objec- 
tions of critics, we feel that we could ill spare. We feel that 
the story owes much of its charm to these occasional glimpses of 
solemn and affecting subjects, which will not be hidden, which 
force themselves through the veil, and appear before us in their 
native aspect. The effect is not unlike that which is said to have 
been produced on the ancient stage, when the eyes of the actor 
were seen flaming through his mask, and giving life and expres- 
sion to what would else have been an inanimate and uninteresting 
disguise. 

It is very amusing and very instructive to compare the Pil grim’s 
Progress with the Grace Abounding. ‘The latter work is, indeed, 
ene of the most remarkable pieces of autobiography in the world. 
It is a full and open confession of the fancies which passed 
through the mind of an illiterate man, whose affections were warm, 
whose nerves were irritable, whose imagination was ungovernable, 
and who was under the influence of the strongest religious excite- 
ment. In whatever age Bunyan had lived, the history of his feel- 
ings would, in all probability, have been very curious. But the 
time in which his lot was cast was the time of a great stirring 
of the human mind. A tremendous burst of public feeling, pro- 
duced by the tyranny of the hierarchy, menaced the old ecclesi- 
astical institutions with destruction. ‘To the gloomy regularity of 
one intolerant Church had succeeded the license of innumerable 
sects, drunk with the sweet and heady must of their new liberty. 
Fanaticism, engendered by persecution, and destined to engender 
persecution in turn, spread rapidly through society. Even the 
strongest and most commanding minds were not proof against this 
strange taint. Any time might have produced George Fox and 
James Naylor. But to one time alone belong the frantic delusions 
of such a statesman as Vane, and the hysterical tears of such a 


soldier as Cromwell. 
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The history of Bunyan is the history of a most excitable mind 
in an age of excitement. By most of his biographers he has been 
treated with gross injustice. ‘They have understood in a popular 
sense all those strong terms of self-condemnation which he 
employed in a theological sense. They have therefore represented 
him as an abandoned wretch, reclaimed by means almost mirac- 
ulous, or, to use their favourite metaphor, “as a brand plucked 
from the burning.” Mr. Ivimey calls him the depraved Bunyan, 
and the wicked tinker of Elstow. Surely Mr. Ivimey ought to 
have been too familiar with the bitter accusations which the most 
pious people are in the habit of bringing against themselves, to 
understand literally all the strong expressions which are to be 
found in the Grace Abounding. It is quite clear, as Mr. Southey 
most justly remarks, that Bunyan never was a vicious man. He 
married very early; and he solemnly declares that he was strictly 
faithful to his wife. He does not appear to have been a drunkard. 
He owns, indeed, that when a boy he never spoke without an 
oath. But a single admonition cured him of this bad habit for 
life; and the cure must have been wrought early; for at eighteen 
he was in the army of the Parliament, and if he had carried the 
vice of profaneness into that service, he would doubtless have 
received something more than an admonition from Sergeant Bind- 
their-kings-in-chains, or Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the- 
Lord. Bell-ringing and playing at hockey on Sundays seem to 
have been the worst vices of this depraved tinker. They would 
have passed for virtues with Archbishop Laud. It is quite clear 
that, from a very early age, Bunyan was a man of a strict life 
and of a tender conscience. ‘‘ He had been,” says Mr, Southey, 
“a blackguard.” Even this we think too hard a censure. Bunyan 
was not, we admit, so fine a gentleman as Lord Digby; but he 
was a blackguard no otherwise than as every laboring man that 
ever lived has been a blackguard. Indeed Mr. Southey acknowl- 
edges this. “Such he might have been expected to be by his 
birth, breeding, and vocation. Scarcely indeed, by possibility, 
could he have been otherwise.” A man whose manners and senti- 
ments are decidedly below those of his class deserves to be called 
a blackguard; but it is surely unfair to apply so strong a word of 
reproach to one who is only what the great mass of every com- 
munity must inevitably be. 

Those horrible internal conflicts which Bunyan has described 
with so much power of language prove, not that he was a worse 
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man than his neighbors, but that his mind was constantly occupied 
by religious considerations, that his fervor exceeded his knowledge, 
and that his imagination exercised despotic power over his body 
and mind. He heard voices from heaven. He saw strange 
visions of distant hills, pleasant and sunny as his own Delectable 
Mountains. From those abodes he was shut out, and placed in a 
dark and horrible wilderness, where he wandered through ice and 
snow, striving to make his way into the happy region of light. 
At one time he was seized with an inclination to work miracles, 
At another time he thought himself actually possessed by the devil. 
He could distinguish the blasphemous whispers. He felt his 
infernal enemy pulling at his clothes behind him. He spurned 
with his feet and struck with his hands at the destroyer. Some- 
times he was tempted to sell his part in the salvation of mankind. 
Sometimes a violent impulse urged him to start up from his food, 
to fall on his knees, and to break forth into prayer. At length 
he fancied that he had committed the unpardonable sin. His 
agony convulsed his robust frame. He was, he says, as if his 
breast-bone would split; and this he took for a sign that he was 
destined to burst asunder like Judas. The agitation of his nerves 
made all his movements tremulous; and this trembling he supposed 
was a visible mark of his reprobation, like that which had been 
set on Cain. At one time, indeed, an encouraging voice seemed 
to rush in at the window, like the noise of wind, but very 
pleasant, and commanded, as he says, a great calm in his soul. 
At another time a word of comfort “‘ was spoke loud unto him; it 
showed a great word; it seemed to be writ in great letters.’ But 
these intervals of ease were short. His state, during two years 
and a half, was generally the most horrible that the human mind 
can imagine. “I walked,” says he, with his own peculiar elo- 
quence, “to a neighboring town, and sat down upon a settle in 
the street, and fell into a very deep pause about the most fearful 
state my sin had brought me to; and, after long musing, I 
lifted up my head; but methought I saw as if the sun that shineth 
in the heavens did grudge to give me light, and as if the very 
stones in the street, and tiles upon the houses, did band themselves 
against me. Methought that they all combined together to banish 
me out of the world. I was abhorred of them, and unfit to 
dwell among them, because I had sinned against the Saviour. Oh, 
how happy now was every creature over I! for they stood fast, and 
kept their station; but I was gone and lost!” Scarcely any mad- 
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house could produce an instance of delusion so strong, or of 
Misery so acute. 

It was through this Valley of the Shadow of Death, overhung 
by darkness, peopled with devils, resounding with blasphemy and 
lamentation, and passing amidst quagmires, snares, and pitfalls, 
close by the very mouth of hell, that Bunyan journeyed to that 
bright and fruitful land of Beulah, in which he sojourned during 
the latter period of his pilgrimage. The only trace which his 
cruel sufferings and temptations seem to have left behind them 
was an affectionate compassion for those who were still in the 
state in which he had once been. Religion has scarcely ever worn 
a form so calm and soothing as in his allegory. The feeling 
which predominates through the whole book is a feeling of tender- 
ness for weak, timid, and harassed minds. The character of 
Mr. Fearing, of Mr. Feeble-Mind, of Mr. Despondency and his 
daughter Miss Much-afraid, the account of poor Littlefaith, who 
was robbed by the three thieves of his spending-money, the 
description of Christian’s terror in the dungeons of Giant 
Despair, and in his passage through the river, all clearly show 
how strong a sympathy Bunyan felt, after his own mind had 
become clear and cheerful, for persons afflicted with religious 
melancholy. 

Mr. Southey, who has no love for the Calvinists, admits that 
if Calvinism had never worn a blacker appearance than in Bunyan’s 
works, it would never have become a term of reproach. In fact, 
those works of Bunyan with which we are acquainted are by no 
means more Calvinistic than the articles and homilies of the 
Church of England. The moderation of his opinions on the 
subject of predestination gave offence to some zealous persons. 
We have seen an absurd allegory, the heroine of which is named 
Hephzibah, written by some raving supralapsarian preacher who 
was dissatisfied with the mild theology of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
In this foolish book, if we recollect rightly, the Interpreter is 
called the Enlightener, and the House Beautiful js Castle Strength. 
Mr. Southey tells us that the Catholics had also their Pil grim’s 
Progress, without a Giant Pope, in which the Interpreter is the 
Director, and the House Beautiful Grace’s Hall. It is surely a 
remarkable proof of the power of Bunyan’s genius that two religious 
parties, both of which regarded his opinions as heterodox, should 
have had recourse to him for assistance. 

There are, we think, some characters and scenes in the Pil grim’s 
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Progress which can be fully comprehended and enjoyed only by 
persons familiar with the history of the times through which 
Bunyan lived. The character of Mr. Greatheart, the guide, is 
an example. His fighting is, of course, allegorical; but the alle- 
gory is not strictly preserved. He delivers a sermon on imputed 
righteousness to his companions; and, soon after, he gives battle 
to Giant Grim, who had taken upon him to back the lions. He 
expounds the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to the household and 
guests of Gaius; and then he sallies out to attack Slaygood, who 
was of the nature of flesh-eaters, in his den. These are inconsis- 
tencies; but they are inconsistencies which add, we think, to the 
interest of the narrative. We have not the least doubt that 
Bunyan had in view some stout old Greatheart of Naseby and 
Worcester, who prayed with his men before he drilled them, who 
knew the spiritual state of every dragoon in his troop, and who, 
with the praises of God in his mouth and a two-edged sword in 
his hand, had turned to flight, on many fields of battle, the 
swearing, drunken bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford. 

Every age produces such men as By-ends; but the middle of 
the seventeenth century was eminently prolific of such men. 
Mr. Southey thinks that the satire was aimed at some particular 
individual; and this seems by no means improbable. At all events, 
Bunyan must have known many of those hypocrites who followed 
religion only when religion walked in silver slippers, when the 
sun shone, and when the people applauded. Indeed he might 
have easily found all the kindred of By-ends among the public 
men of his time. He might have found among the peers my 
Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, and my Lord Fair- 
speech; in the House of Commons, Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. Any- 
thing, and Mr. Facing-both-ways; nor would “the parson of the 
parish, Mr. T'wo-tongues,” have been wanting. The town of 
Bedford probably contained more than one politician who, after 
contriving to raise an estate by seeking the Lord during the reign 
of the saints, contrived to keep what he had got by persecuting 
the saints during the reign of the strumpets; and more than one 
priest who, during repeated changes in the discipline and doctrines 
of the Church, had remained constant to nothing but his benefice. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is that in which the proceedings against Faithful are described. 
It is impossible to doubt that Bunyan intended to satirize the mode 
in which state trials were conducted under Charles the Second. 
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The license given to the witnesses for the prosecution, the shame- 
less partiality and ferocious insolence of the judge, the precipi- 
tancy and the blind rancor of the jury, remind us of those odious 
mummeries which, from the Restoration to the Revolution, were 
merely forms preliminary to hanging, drawing, and quartering. 
Lord Hategood performs the office of counsel for the prisoners 
as well as Scroggs himself could have performed it. 


“JUDGE. Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard 
what these honest gentlemen have witnessed against thee? 

“FAITHFUL. May I speak a few words in my own defence? 

“JUDGE.  Sirrah, sirrah! thou deservest to live no longer, but 
to be slain immediately upon the place; yet, that all men may see our 
gentleness to thee, let us hear what thou, vile runagate, hast to say.” 


No person who knows the state trials can be at a loss for parallel 
cases. Indeed, write what Bunyan would, the basenesss and cruelty 
of the lawyers of those times “ sinned up to it still,’ and even 
went beyond it. The imaginary trial of Faithful, before a jury 
composed of personified vices, was just and merciful when com- 
pared with the real trial of Alice Lisle before that tribunal where 
all the vices sat in the person of Jeffreys. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invalu- 
able as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
mand over the English language. The vocabulary is the vocabulary 
of the common people. There is not an expression, if we except 
a few technical terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest 
peasant. We have observed several pages which do not contain a 
single word of more than two syllables. Yet no writer has said 
more exactly what he meant to say, For magnificence, for pathos, 
for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose 
of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the 
dialect of plain working-men, was perfectly sufficient. There is 
no book in our literature on which we would so readily stake the 
fame of the old unpolluted English language —no book which 
shows so well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, 
and how little it has been improved by all that it has borrowed, 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not name 
John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. To our 
refined forefathers, we suppose, Lord Roscommon’s Essay on 
Translated Verse, and the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s Essay on 
Poetry, appeared to be compositions infinitely superior to the alle- 
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gory of the preaching tinker. We live in better times; and we 
are not afraid to say that, though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there 
were only two minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in a 
very eminent degree. One of those minds produced the Paradise 
Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
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Tue Life of Johnson is assuredly a great —a very great work, 
Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shake- 
speare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes 
is not more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first 
of biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his com- 
petitors so decidedly that it is not worth while to place them. 
Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere. 

We are not sure that there is in the whole history of the human 
intellect so strange a phenomenon as this book. Many of the 
greatest men that ever lived have written biography. Boswell was 
one of the smallest men that ever lived, and he has beaten them 
all. He was, if we are to give any credit to his own account, or to 
the united testimony of all who knew him, a man of the meanest 
and feeblest intellect. Johnson described him as a fellow who had 
missed his only chance of immortality by not having been alive 
when the Dunciad was written. Beauclerk used his name as a 
proverbial expression for a bore. He was the laughing-stock of the 
whole of that brilliant society which has owed to him the greater 
part of its fame. He was always laying himself at the feet of 
some eminent man, and begging to be spit upon and trampled upon. 
He was always earning some ridiculous nickname, and then 
“ binding it as a crown unto him,” not merely in metaphor, but 
literally. He exhibited himself, at the Shakespeare Jubilee, to all 
the crowd which filled Stratford-on-Avon, with a placard round 
his hat bearing the inscription of Corsica Boswell, In his Tour 
he proclaimed to all the world that at Edinburgh he was known 
by the appellation of Paoli Boswell, Servile and impertinent, 
shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with family pride, 
and eternally blustering about the dignity of a born gentleman, 
yet stooping to be a tale-bearer, an eavesdropper, a common butt in 
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the taverns of London; so curious to know everybody who was 
talked about, that, Tory and High Churchman as he was, he 
maneuvered, we have been told, for an introduction to Tom Paine; 
so vain of the most childish distinctions, that when he had been to 
court, he drove to the office where his book was printing, without 
changing his clothes, and summoned all the printer’s devils to 
admire his new ruffles and sword. Such was this man, and such he 
was content and proud to be. Everything which another man 
would have hidden, everything the publication of which would 
have made another man hang himself, was matter of gay and 
clamorous exultation to his weak and diseased mind. 

What silly things he said, what bitter retorts he provoked; how 
at one place he was troubled with evil presentiments which came 
to nothing; how at another place, on waking from a drunken doze, 
he read the Prayer-book, and took a hair of the dog that had bitten 
him; how he went to see men hanged, and came away maudlin; 
how he added five hundred pounds to the fortune of one of his 
babies because she was not frightened at Johnson’s ugly face; how 
he was frightened out of his wits at sea, and how the sailors 
quieted him as they would have quieted a child; how tipsy he was 
at Lady Cork’s one evening, and how much his merriment annoyed 
the ladies; how impertinent he was to the Duchess of Argyle, and 
with what stately contempt she put down his impertinence; how 
Colonel Macleod sneered to his face at his impudent obtrusiveness; 
how his father and the very wife of his bosom laughed and fretted 
at his fooleries; all these things he proclaimed to all the world, 
as if they had been subjects for pride and ostentatious rejoicing. 
All the caprices of his temper, all the illusions of his vanity, all 
his hypochondriac whimsies, all his castles in the air, he displayed 
with a cool self-complacency, a perfect unconsciousness that he was 
making a fool of himself, to which it is impossible to find a 
parallel in the whole history of mankind. He has used many 
people ill; but assuredly he has used nobody so ill as himself. 

That such a man should have written one of the best books in 
the world is strange enough. But this is not all. Many persons 
who have conducted themselves foolishly in active life, and whose 
conversation has indicated no superior powers of mind, have left 
us valuable works. Goldsmith was very justly described by one 
of his contemporaries as an inspired idiot, and by another as a 
being 

Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll 
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La Fontaine was in society a mere simpleton. His blunders would 
not come in amiss among the stories of Hierocles. But these men 
attained literary eminence in spite of their weaknesses. Boswell 
attained it by reason of his’ weaknesses. If he had not been a 
great fool, he would never have been a great writer. Without all 
the qualities which made him the jest and the torment of those 
among whom he lived, without the officiousness, the inquisitiveness, 
the effrontery, the toad-eating, the insensibility to all reproof, he 
never could have produced so excellent a book. He was a slave 
proud of his servitude; a Paul Pry, convinced that his own curiosity 
and garrulity were virtues; an unsafe companion who never 
scrupled to repay the most liberal hospitality by the basest violation 
of confidence; a man without delicacy, without shame, without 
sense enough to know when he was hurting the feelings of others, 
or when he was exposing himself to derision; and because he was all 
this, he has, in an important department of literature, immeasur- 
ably surpassed such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his 
own idol, Johnson. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as writers, 
Boswell had absolutely none. There is not in all his books a single 
remark of his own on literature, politics, religion, or society, which 
is not either commonplace or absurd. His dissertations on hered- 
itary gentility, on the slave-trade, and on the entailing of landed 
estates may serve as examples. To say that these passages are 
sophistical would be to pay them an extravagant compliment. 
They have no pretense to argument, or even to meaning. He has 
reported innumerable observations made by himself in the course 
of conversation. Of those observations we do not remember one 
which is above the intellectual capacity of a boy of fifteen. He 
has printed many of his own letters, and in these letters he is 
always ranting or twaddling. Logic, eloquence, wit, taste, all 
those things which are generally considered as making a book valu- 
able, were utterly wanting to him. He had, indeed, a quick ob- 
servation and a retentive memory. These qualities, if he had been 
a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely of themselves have 
sufficed to make him conspicuous; but as he was a dunce, a parasite, 
and a coxcomb, they have made him immortal. 

Those parts of his book which, considered abstractly, are most 
utterly worthless, are delightful when we read them as illustrations 
of the character of the writer. Bad in themselves, they are good 
dramatically, like the nonsense of Justice Shallow, the clipped 
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English of Dr. Caius, or the misplaced consonants of Fluellen. 
Of all confessors, Boswell is the most candid. Other men who 
have pretended to lay open their own hearts, Rousseau, for example, 
and Lord Byron, have evidently written with a constant view to 
effect, and are to be then most distrusted when they seem to be 
most sincere. There is scarcely any man who would not rather 
accuse himself of great crimes and of dark and tempestuous passions 
than proclaim all his little vanities and wild fancies. It would 
be easier to find a person who would avow actions like those of 
Czsar Borgia or Danton, than one who would publish a day-dream 
like those of Alnaschar and Malvolio. Those weaknesses which 
most men keep covered up in the most secret places of the mind, 
not to be disclosed to the eye of friendship or of love, were pre- 
cisely the weaknesses which Boswell paraded before all the world. 
He was perfectly frank, because the weakness of his understanding 
and the tumult of his spirits prevented him from knowing when 
he made himself ridiculous. His book resembles nothing so much 
as the conversation of the inmates of the Palace of Truth. 

His fame is great; and it will, we have no doubt, be lasting; 
but it is fame of a peculiar kind, and indeed marvelously resembles 
infamy. We remember no other case in which the world has made 
so great a distinction between a book and its author. In general 
the book and the author are considered as one. To admire the 
book is to admire the author. The case of Boswell is an exception, 
we think the only exception to this rule. His work is universally 
allowed to be interesting, instructive, eminently original: yet it 
has brought him nothing but contempt. All the world reads it: 
all the world delights in it: yet we do not remember ever to have 
read or ever to have heard any expression of respect and admiration 
for the man to whom we owe so much instruction and amusement. 
While edition after edition of his book was coming forth, his son, 
as Mr. Croker tells us, was ashamed of it, and hated to hear it 
mentioned. ‘This feeling was natural and reasonable. Sir Alex- 
ander saw that in proportion to the celebrity of the work was the 
degradation of the author. The very editors of this unfortunate 
gentleman’s books have forgotten their allegiance, and, like those 
Puritan casuists who took arms by the authority of the king against 
his person, have attacked the writer while doing homage to the 
writings. Mr. Croker, for example, has published two thousand 
five hundred notes on the life of Johnson, and yet scarcely ever 
mentions the biographer whose performance he has taken such 
pains to illustrate without some expression of contempt. 
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An ill-natured man Boswell certainly was not. Yet the malignity 
of the most malignant satirist could scarcely cut deeper than his 
thoughtless loquacity. Having himself no sensibility to derision 
and contempt, he took it for granted that all others were equally 
callous. He was not ashamed to exhibit himself to the whole 
world as a common spy, a common tattler, a humble companion 
without the excuse of poverty, and to tell a hundred stories of 
his own pertness and folly, and of the insults which his pertness 
and folly brought upon him. It was natural that he should show 
little discretion in cases in which the feelings or the honour of 
others might be concerned. No man, surely, ever published such 
stories respecting persons whom he professed to love and revere. 
He would infallibly have made his hero as contemptible as he has 
made himself, had not his hero really possessed some moral and 
intellectual qualities of a very high order. The best proof that 
Johnson was really an extraordinary man is that his character, in- 
stead of being degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised 
by a work in which all his vices and weaknesses are exposed more 
unsparingly than they ever were exposed by Churchill or by 
Kenrick. 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fullness of his fame and in 
the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known to us than 
any other man in history. Everything about him, his coat, his wig, 
his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling 
walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked 
his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce 
and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his 
trick of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious practice of 
treasuring up scraps of orange-peel, his morning slumbers, his mid- 
night disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, 
his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic 
wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his 
queer inmates, old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat 
Hodge and the negro Frank, all are as familiar to us as the objects 
by which we have been surrounded from childhood. But we have 
no minute information respecting those years of Johnson’s life 
during which his character and his manners became immutably 
fixed. We know him, not as he was known to the men of his 
own generation, but as he was known to men whose father he 
might have been. That celebrated club of which he was the most 
distinguished member contained few persons who could remember 
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a time when his fame was not fully established and his habits 
completely formed. He had made himself a name in literature 
while Reynolds and the Wartons were still boys. He was about 
twenty years older than Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard Hamilton, 
about thirty years older than Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Langton, and 
about forty years older than Lord Stowell, Sir William Jones, and 
Windham. Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, the two writers from whom 
we derive most of our knowledge respecting him, never saw him 
till long after he was fifty years old, till most of his great works 
had become classical, and till the pension bestowed on him by the 
Crown had placed him above poverty. Of those eminent men who 
were his most intimate associates towards the close of his life, the 
only one, as far as we remember, who knew him during the first 
ten or twelve years of his residence in the capital, was David 
Garrick; and it does not appear that during those years David 
Garrick saw much of his fellow-townsman, 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the 
condition of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. 
It was a dark night between two sunny days. The age of the 
Mecenases had passed away. The age of general curiosity and 
intelligence had not arrived. The number of readers is at present 
so great that a popular author may subsist in comfort and opulence 
on the profits of his works. In the reigns of William III., of 
Anne, and of George I., even such men as Congreve and Addison 
would scarcely have been able to live like gentlemen by the mere 
sale of their writings. But the deficiency of the natural demand 
for literature was, at the close of the seventeenth and at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, more than made up by artificial 
encouragement, by a vast system of bounties and premiums. There 
was, perhaps, never a time at which the rewards of literary merit 
were so splendid, at which men who could write well found such 
easy admittance into the most distinguished society, and to the 
highest honours of the state. The chiefs of both the great parties 
into which the kingdom was divided patronized literature with 
emulous munificence. Congreve, when he had scarcely attained 
his majority, was rewarded for his first comedy with places which 
made him independent for life. Smith, though his Hippolytus 
and Phaedra failed, would have been consoled with three hundred 
a year but for his own folly. Rowe was not only poet-laureate, 
but also land-surveyor of the Customs in the port of London, clerk 
of the council to the Prince of Wales, and secretary of the Presen- 
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tations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes was secretary to the 
Cormmissions of the Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge of the 
Prerogative Court in Ireland. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals 
and of the Board of Trade. Newton was Master of the Mint. 
Stepney and Prior were employed in embassies of high dignity 
and importance. Gay, who commenced life as apprentice to a 
silk mercer, became a secretary of Legation at five-and-twenty. 
It was to a poem on the Death of Charles II., and to the City and 
Country Mouse, that Montague owed his introduction into public 
life, his earldom, his garter, and his auditorship of the Exchequer. 
Swift, but for the unconquerable prejudice of the queen, would 
have been a bishop. Oxford, with his white staff in his hand, 
passed through the crowd of his suitors to welcome Parnell, when 
that ingenious writer deserted the Whigs. Steele was a commis- 
sioner of stamps and a member of Parliament. Arthur Main- 
waring was a commissioner of the Customs and auditor of the 
imprest. Tickell was secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland. 
Addison was secretary of state. 

This liberal patronage was brought into fashion, as it seems, by 
the magnificent Dorset, who alone of all the noble versifiers in the 
court of Charles II. possessed talents for composition which would 
have made him eminent without the aid of a coronet. Montague 
owed his elevation to the favor of Dorset, and imitated through the 
whole course of his life the liberality to which he was himself 
so greatly indebted. The Tory leaders, Harley and Bolingbroke 
in particular, vied with the chiefs of the Whig party in zeal for 
the encouragement of letters. But soon after the accession of the 
house of Hanover a change took place. The supreme power 
passed to a man who cared little for poetry or eloquence. The 
importance of the House of Commons was constantly on the in- 
crease. The Government was under the necessity of bartering 
for Parliamentary support much of that patronage which had been 
employed in fostering literary merit; and Walpole was by no 
means inclined to divert any part of the fund of corruption to 
purposes which he considered as idle. He had eminent talents 
for Government and for debate. But he had paid little attention 
to books, and felt little respect for authors. One of the coarse 
jokes of his friend Sir Charles Hanbury Williams was far more 
pleasing to him than Thomson’s Seasons or Richardson’s Pamela. 
He had observed that some of the distinguished writers whom the 
favor of Halifax had turned into statesmen had been mere en- 
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cumbrances to their party, dawdlers in office and mutes in Parlia- 
ment. During the whole course of his administration, therefore, 
he scarcely befriended a single man of genius. The best writers 
of the age gave all their support to the opposition, and contrib- 
uted to excite that discontent which, after plunging the nation 
into a foolish and unjust war, overthrew the minister to make 
room for men less able and equally unscrupulous. The opposition 
could reward its eulogists with little more than promises and 
caresses. St. James’s would give nothing; Leicester House had 
nothing to give. 

Thus at the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, 
a writer had little to hope from the patronage of powerful indi- 
viduals. The patronage of the public did not yet furnish the 
means of comfortable subsistence. The prices paid by booksellers 
to authors were so low, that a man of considerable talents and un- 
remitting industry could do little more than provide for the day 
which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten up the fat 
kine. The thin and withered ears had devoured the good ears. 
The season of rich harvests was over, and the period of famine 
had begun. All that is squalid and miserable might now be summed 
up in the word Poet. That word denoted a creature dressed like 
a scarecrow, familiar with compters and sponging-houses, and per- 
fectly qualified to decide on the comparative merits of the Common 
Side in the King’s Bench prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the 
Fleet. Even the poorest pitied him; and they well might pity him. 
For if their condition was equally abject, their aspirings were not 
equally high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. To lodge 
in a garret up four pair of stairs, to dine in a cellar among foot- 
men out of place, to translate ten hours a day for the wages of a 
ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and 
pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s Fields, and 
from St. George’s Fields to the alleys behind St. Martin’s Church; 
to sleep on a bulk in June and amidst the ashes of a glass-house 
in December; to die in a hospital, and to be buried in a parish 
vault, was the fate of more than one writer who, if he had lived 
thirty years earlier, would have been admitted to the sittings of the 
Kitcat or the Scriblerus Club, would have sat in Parliament, and 
would have been entrusted with embassies to the High Allies; who, 
if he had lived in our time, would have received from the book- 
sellers several hundred pounds a year. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life 
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has its peculiar temptations. ‘The literary character, assuredly, has 
always had its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibility. 
To these faults were now superadded all the faults which are 
commonly found in men whose livelihood is precarious, and whose 
principles are exposed to the trial of severe distress. All the vices 
of the gambler and of the beggar were blended with those of the 
author. ‘The prizes in the wretched lottery of book-making were 
scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune came, it 
came in such a manner that it was almost certain to be abused. 
After months of starvation and despair, a full third night or a 
well-received dedication filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, un- 
washed poet with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries 
with the images of which his mind had been haunted while he 
was sleeping amidst the cinders, and eating potatoes at the Irish 
ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him for 
another year of night-cellars. Such was the life of Savage, of 
Boyse, and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in gold-laced 
hats and waistcoats; sometimes lying in bed because their coats 
had gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their linen was 
in pawn; sometimes drinking champagne and tokay with Betty 
Carless; sometimes standing at the window of an eating-house in 
Porridge Island, to snuff up the scent of what they could not afford 
to taste; they knew luxury; they knew beggary; but they never 
knew comfort. These men were irreclaimable. They looked on 
a regular and frugal life with the same aversion which an old 
gypsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a stationary abode, and for 
the restraint and securities of civilized communities. They were 
as untamable, as much wedded to their desolate freedom, as the 
wild ass. They could no more be broken into the offices of 
social man than the unicorn could be trained to serve and abide 
by the crib. It was well if they did not, like beasts of a still 
fiercer race, tear the hands which ministered to their necessities. 
To assist them was impossible; and the most benevolent of man- 
kind at length became weary of giving relief which was dissipated 
with the wildest profusion as soon as it had been received. If a 
sum was bestowed on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly 
husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was in- 
stantly spent in strange freaks of sensuality, and, before forty- 
eight hours had elapsed, the poet was again pestering all his 
acquaintance for twopence to get a plate of shin of beef at a sub- 
terraneous cookshop. If his friends gave him an asylum in their 
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houses, those houses were forthwith turned into bagnios and 
taverns. All order was destroyed; all business was suspended. 
The most good-natured host began to repent of his eagerness to 
serve a man of genius in distress when he heard his guest roaring 
for fresh punch at five o’clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had been 
raised above poverty by the active patronage which, in his youth, 
both the great political parties had extended to his Homer. Young 
had received the only pension ever bestowed, to the best of our 
recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as the reward of mere literary 
merit. One or two of the many poets who attached themselves 
to the opposition, Thomson, in particular, and Mallet, obtained, 
after much severe suffering, the means of subsistence from their 
political friends. Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop; 
and his shop kept him, which his novels, admirable as they are, 
would scarcely have done. But nothing could be more deplorable 
than the state even of the ablest men, who at that time depended 
for subsistence on their writings. Johnson, Collins, Fielding, and 
Thomson were certainly four of the most distinguished persons 
that England produced during the eighteenth century. It is well 
known that they were all four arrested for debt. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson plunged in 
his twenty-eighth year. From that time till he was three or four 
and fifty, we have little information respecting him; little, we 
mean, compared with the full and accurate information which we 
possess respecting his proceeedings and habits towards the close of 
his life. He emerged at length from cocklofts and sixpenny 
ordinaries into the society of the polished and the opulent. His 
fame was established. A pension sufficient for his wants had been 
conferred on him; and he came forth to astonish a generation 
with which he had almost as little in common as with Frenchmen 
or Spaniards. 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great; but he 
had seen them as a beggar. He now came among them as a com- 
panion. The demand for amusement and instruction had, during 
the course of twenty years, been gradually increasing. ‘The price 
of literary labor had risen; and those rising men of letters with 
whom Johnson was henceforth to associate were, for the most part, 
persons widely different from those who had walked about with him 
all night in the streets for want of a lodging. Burke, Robert- 
son, the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir 
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William Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchill were the most distin- 
guished writers of what may be called the second generation of the 
Johnsonian age. Of these men Churchill was the only one in 
whom we can trace the stronger lineaments of that character which, 
when Johnson first came up to London, was common among authors. 
Of the rest, scarcely any had felt the pressure of severe poverty. 
All had been early admitted into the most respectable society on an 
equal footing. They were men of quite a different species from 
the dependents of Curll and Osborne. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a past age, 
the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks; the 
last of that generation of authors whose abject misery and whose 
dissolute manners had furnished inexhaustible matter to the 
satirical genius of Pope. From nature he had received an uncouth 
figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. The 
manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been passed 
had given to his demeanor, and even to his moral character, some 
peculiarities appalling to the civilized beings who were the com- 
panions of his old age. The perverse irregularity of his hours, 
the slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, inter- 
rupted by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, and 
his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, contrasted with 
the constant rudeness and the occasional ferocity of his manners 
in society, made him, in the opinion of those with whom he lived 
during the last twenty years of his life, a complete original. An 
original he was, undoubtedly, in some respects. But if we pos- 
sessed full information concerning those who shared his early hard- 
ships, we should probably find that what we call his singularities 
of manner were for the most part failings, which he had in 
common with the class to which he belonged. He ate at Streatham 
Park as he had been used to eat behind the screen at St. John’s Gate, 
when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. He ate as it 
was natural that a man should eat, who, during a great part of his 
life, had passed the morning in doubt whether he should have 
food for the afternoon. The habits of his early life had accus- 
tomed him to bear privation with fortitude, but not to taste 
pleasure with moderation. He could fast; but when he did not 
fast, he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins swell- 
ing on his forehead, and the perspiration running down his cheeks. 
He scarcely ever took wine. But when he drank it, he drank it 
greedily and in large tumblers. There were, in fact, mitigated 
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symptoms of that same moral disease which raged with such deadly 
malignity in his friends Savage and Boyse. The roughness and 
violence which he showed in society were to be expected from a 
man whose temper, not naturally gentle, had been long tried by 
the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of 
clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the insolence of book- 
sellers, by the derision of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, by 
that bread which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs which 
are the most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred hope which 
makes the heart sick. ‘Through all these things the ill-dressed, 
coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully up to eminence 
and command. It was natural that, in the exercise of his power, 
he should be “eo immitior, quia toleraverat,” that, though his 
heart was undoubtedly generous and humane, his demeanor in 
society should be harsh and despotic. For severe distress he had 
sympathy, and not only sympathy, but munificent relief. But for 
the suffering which a harsh word inflicts upon a delicate mind he 
had no pity; for it was a kind of suffering which he could scarcely 
conceive. He would carry home on his shoulders a sick and starving 
girl from the streets. He turned his house into a place of refuge 
for a crowd of wretched old creatures who could find no other 
asylum; nor could all their peevishness and ingratitude weary out 
his benevolence. But the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him 
ridiculous; and he scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for the 
pangs of wounded affection. He had seen and felt so much of 
sharp misery that he was not affected by paltry vexations; and he 
seemed to think that everybody ought to be as much hardened to 
those vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell for com- 
plaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thrale for grumbling about 
the dust on the road, or the smell of the kitchen. "These were, in 
his phrase, ‘‘ foppish lamentations,” which people ought to be 
ashamed to utter in a world so full of misery. Goldsmith crying 
because the Good-natured Man had failed, inspired him with no 
pity. Though his own health was not good, he detested and de- 
spised valetudinarians. Even great pecuniary losses, unless they 
reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, moved him very little. 
People whose hearts had been softened by prosperity might cry, 
he said, for such events; but all that could be expected of a plain 
man was not to laugh. 

A person who troubled himself so little about small or senti- 
mental grievances of human life was not likely to be very attentive 
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to the feelings of others in the ordinary intercourse of society. 
He could not understand how a sarcasm or a reprimand could 
make any man really unhappy. “My dear doctor,” said he to 
Goldsmith, “‘ what harm does it do a man to call him Holofernes? ” 
“Pooh, ma’am,” he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, “ who is the worse 
for being talked of uncharitably? ” Politeness has been well de- 
fined as benevolence in small things. Johnson was impolite, not 
because he wanted benevolence, but because small things appeared 
smaller to him than to people who had never known what it was 
to live for fourpence-halfpenny a day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of 
great powers with low prejudices. If we judged of him by the 
best parts of his mind, we should place him almost as high as he 
was placed by the idolatry of Boswell; if by the worst parts of his 
mind, we should place him even below Boswell himself. Where 
he was not under the influence of some strange scruple, or some 
domineering passion, which prevented him from boldly and fairly 
investigating a subject, he was a wary and acute reasoner, a little 
too much inclined to scepticism, and a little too fond of paradox. 
No man was less likely to be imposed upon by fallacies in argu- 
ment or by exaggerated statements of fact. But if, while he was 
beating down sophisms and exposing false testimony, some childish 
prejudices, such as would excite laughter in a well-managed 
nursery, came across him, he was smitten as if by enchantment. 
His mind dwindled away under the spell from gigantic elevation 
to dwarfish littleness. Those who had lately been admiring its 
amplitude and its force were now as much astonished at its strange 
narrowness and feebleness as the fisherman in the Arabian tale, 
when he saw the Genie, whose stature had overshadowed the whole 
sea-coast, and whose might seemed equal to a contest with armies, 
contract himself to the dimensions of his small prison, and lie 
there the helpless slave of the charm of Solomon. 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting with extreme severity the 
evidence for all stories which were merely odd. But when they 
were not only odd but miraculous, his severity relaxed. He began 
to be credulous precisely at the point where the most credulous 
people begin to be skeptical. It is curious to observe, both in his 
writings and in his conversation, the contrast between the dis- 
dainful manner in which he rejects unauthenticated anecdotes, even 
when they are consistent with the general laws of nature, and the 
respectful manner in which he mentions the wildest stories re- 
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lating to the invisible world. A man who told him of a water- 
spout or a meteoric stone generally had the lie direct given him for 
his pains. A man who told him of a prediction or a dream wonder- 
fully accomplished was sure of a courteous hearing. ‘“ Johnson,” 
observed Hogarth, “like king David, says in his haste that all men 
are liars.” “ His incredulity,” says Mrs. Thrale, ‘ amounted almost 
to disease.” She tells us how he browbeat a gentleman who gave 
him an account of a hurricane in the West Indies, and a poor 
Quaker who related some strange circumstances about the red-hot 
balls fired at the siege of Gibraltar. “It is not so. It cannot be 
true. Don’t tell that story again. You cannot think how poor 
a figure you make in telling it.” He once said, half-jestingly, we 
suppose, that for six months he refused to credit the fact of the 
earthquake at Lisbon, and that he still believed the extent of the 
calamity to be greatly exaggerated. Yet he related with a grave 
face how old Mr. Cave of St. John’s Gate saw a ghost, and how 
this ghost was something of a shadowy being. He went himself 
on a ghost-hunt to Cock Lane, and was angry with John Wesley 
for not following up another scent of the same kind with proper 
spirit and perseverance. He rejects the Celtic genealogies and 
poems without the least hesitation; yet he declares himself willing 
to believe the stories of the second-sight. If he had examined the 
claims of the Highland seers with half the severity with which 
he sifted the evidence for the genuineness of Fingal, he would, 
we suspect, have come away from Scotland with a mind fully 
made up. In his Lives of the Poets we find that he is unwilling 
to give credit to the accounts of Lord Roscommon’s early pro- 
ficiency in his studies; but he tells with great solemnity an absurd 
romance about some intelligence preternaturally impressed on the 
mind of that nobleman. He avows himself to be in great doubt 
about the truth of the story, and ends by warning his readers not 
wholly to slight such impressions, 

Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of a 
liberal and enlarged mind. He could discern clearly enough the 
folly and meanness of all bigotry except his own. When he spoke 
of the scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a person who had 
really obtained an insight into the divine philosophy of the New 
Testament, and who considered Christianity as a noble scheme of 
government, tending to promote the happinesss and to elevate the 
moral nature of man. The horror which the sectaries felt for 
cards, Christmas ale, plum-porridge, mince-pies, and dancing bears, 
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excited his contempt. To the arguments urged by some very worthy 
people against showy dress he replied with admirable sense and 
spirit, “ Let us not be found, when our Master calls us, stripping 
the lace off our waistcoats, but the spirit of contention from our 
souls and tongues. Alas! sir, a man who cannot get to heaven in 
a green coat will not find his way thither the sooner in a gray 
one.” Yet he was himself under the tyranny of scruples as un- 
reasonable as those of Hudibras or Ralpho, and carried his zeal 
for ceremonies and for ecclesiastical dignities to lengths altogether 
inconsistent with reason or with Christian charity. He has gravely 
noted down in his diary that he once committed the sin of drinking 
coffee on Good Friday. In Scotland he thought it his duty to 
pass several months without joining in public worship, solely be- 
cause the ministers of the kirk had not been ordained by bishops. 
His mode of estimating the piety of his neighbors was somewhat 
singular. “Campbell,” said he, “is a good man, a pious man. I 
am afraid he has not been in the inside of a church for many 
years; but he never passes a church without pulling off his hat. 
This shows he has good principles.” Spain and Sicily must surely 
contain many pious robbers and well-principled assassins. Johnson 
could easily see that a Roundhead who named all his children 
after Solomon’s singers, and talked in the House of Commons 
about seeking the Lord, might be an unprincipled villain, whose 
religious mummeries only aggravated his guilt. But a man who 
took off his hat when he passed a church episcopally consecrated 
must be a good man, a pious man, a man of good principles. John- 
son could easily see that those persons who looked on a dance or a 
laced waistcoat as sinful deemed most ignobly of the attributes of 
God and of the ends of revelation. But with what a storm of 
invective he would have overwhelmed any man who had blamed 
him for celebrating the close of Lent with sugarless tea and butter- 
less buns! 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of patriotism. 
Nobody saw more clearly the error of those who represented liberty 
not as a means, but as an end, and who proposed to themselves, 
as the object of their pursuit, the prosperity of the state as distinct 
from the prosperity of the individuals who compose the state. His 
calm and settled opinion seems to have been that forms of govern- 
ment have little or no influence on the happiness of society. This 
opinion, erroneous as it is, ought at least to have preserved him 
from all intemperance on political questions. It did not, how- 
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ever, preserve him from the lowest, fiercest, and most absurd ex- 
travagances of party spirit, from rants which, in everything but 
the diction, resembled those of Squire Western. He was, as a 
politician, half ice and half fire. On the side of his intellect he 
was a mere pococurante, far too apathetic about public affairs, far 
too skeptical as to the good or evil tendency of any form of polity. 
His passions, on the contrary, were violent even to slaying against 
all who leaned to Whiggish principles. The well-known lines 
which he inserted in Goldsmith’s Traveller express what seems 
to have been his deliberate judgment: 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 


He had previously put expressions very similar into the mouth of 
Rasselas. It is amusing to contrast these passages with the torrents 
of raving abuse which he poured forth against the Long Parliament 
and the American Congress. In one of the conversations reported 
by Boswell this inconsistency displays itself in the most ludicrous 
manner. 

“Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Boswell, “suggested that luxury 
corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty. Jounson: ‘ Sir, 
that is all visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of government rather than another. It is of no moment 
to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of the abuse of 
power is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is prevented 
passing his life as he pleases? ? Str Apa: ‘ But, sir, in the British 
Constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit in the 
people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown.’ Jounson: 
‘Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why all this childish 
jealousy of the power of the crown? The crown has not power 
enough.’ ” 

One of the old philosophers, Lord Bacon tells us, used to say 
that life and death were just the same to him. “ Why then,” 
said an objector, “do you not kill yourself? ” The philosopher 
answered, “ Because it is just the same.” If the difference between 
two forms of government be not worth half a guinea, it is not easy 
to see how Whiggism can be viler than Toryism, or how the crown 
can have too little power. If private men suffer nothing from 
political abuses, zeal for liberty is doubtless ridiculous. But zeal 
for monarchy must be equally so. No person could have been more 
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quick-sighted than Johnson to such a contradiction as this in the 
logic of an antagonist. 

The judgments which Johonson passed on books were, in his 
own time, regarded with superstitious veneration, and, in our time, 
are generally treated with indiscriminate contempt. They are the 
judgments of a strong but enslaved understanding. The mind of 
the critic was hedged round by an uninterrupted fence of prej- 
udices and superstitions. Within his narrow limits he displayed 
a vigor and an activity which ought to have enabled him to clear 
the barrier that confined him. 

How it chanced that a man who reasoned on his premises so 
ably should assume his premises so foolishly is one of the great 
mysteries of human nature. The same inconsistency may be 
observed in the schoolmen of the middle ages. Those writers 
show so much acuteness and force of mind in arguing on their 
wretched data, that a modern reader is perpetually at a loss to 
comprehend how such minds came by such data. Not a flaw in the 
superstructure of the theory which they are rearing escapes their 
vigilance. Yet they are blind to the obvious unsoundness of the 
foundation. It is the same with some eminent lawyers. Their 
legal arguments are intellectual prodigies, abounding with the 
happiest analogies and the most refined distinctions. ‘The principles 
of their arbitrary science being once admitted, the statute-book and 
the reports being once assumed as the foundations of jurisprudence, 
these men must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic. But if a 
question arises as to the postulates on which their whole system 
rests, if they are called upon to vindicate the fundamental maxims 
of that system which they have passed their lives in studying, 
these very men often talk the language of savages or of children. 
Those who have listened to a man of this class in his own court, 
and who have witnessed the skill with which he analyzes and 
digests a vast mass of evidence, or reconciles a crowd of precedents 
which at first sight seem contradictory, scarcely know him again 
when, a few hours later, they hear him speaking on the other side 
of Westminster Hall in his capacity as legislator. ‘They can scarcely 
believe that the paltry quirks which are faintly heard through a 
storm of coughing, and which cannot impose on the plainest country 
gentleman, can proceed from the same sharp and vigorous intellect 
which had excited their admiration under the same roof, and on 


the same day. 
Johnson decided literary questions like a lawyer, not like a 
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legislator. He never examined foundations where a point was 
already ruled. His whole code of criticism rested on pure assump- 
tion, for which he sometimes quoted a precedent or an authority, 
but rarely troubled himself to give a reason drawn from the nature 
of things. He took it for granted that the kind of poetry which 
flourished in his own time, which he had been accustomed to hear 
praised from his childhood, and which he had himself written 
with success, was the best kind of poetry. In his biographical work 
he has repeatedly laid it down as an undeniable proposition that 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the earlier 
part of the eighteenth, English poetry had been in a constant 
progress of improvement. Waller, Denham, Dryden, and Pope 
had been, according to him, the great reformers. He judged of all 
works of the imagination by the standard established among his 
own contemporaries. Though he allowed Homer to have been 
a greater man than Virgil, he seems to have thought the ZAxeid a 
greater poem than the J/iad. Indeed, he well might have thought 
so; for he preferred Pope’s Iliad to Homer’s. He pronounced 
that, after Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s would hardly 
be reprinted. He could see no merit in our fine old English ballads, 
and always spoke with the most provoking contempt of Percy’s 
fondness for them. Of all the great original works which appeared 
during his time, Richardson’s novels alone excited his admiration, 
He could see little or no merit in Tom Jones, in Gulliver's Travels, 
or in Tristram Shandy. ‘To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence he 
vouchsafed only a line of cold commendation, of commendation 
much colder than what he has bestowed on the creation of that 
portentous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore. Gray was, in his dialect, 
a barren rascal. Churchill was a blockhead. The contempt which 
he felt for the trash of Macpherson was, indeed, just; but it was, 
we suspect, just by chance. He despised the Fingal for the very 
reason which led many men of genius to admire it. He despised 
it, not because it was essentially commonplace, but because it had a 
superficial air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions 
fashioned on his own principles. But when a deeper philosophy 
was required, when he undertook to pronounce judgment on the 
works of those great minds which “ yield homage only to eternal 
laws,” his failure was ignominious, He criticised Pope’s epitaphs 
excellently. But his observations on Shakespeare’s plays and 
Milton’s poems seem to us for the most part as wretched as if they 
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had been written by Rymer himself, whom we take to have been 
the worst critic that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be compared 
only to that strange nervous feeling which made him uneasy if he 
had not touched every post between the Mitre tavern and his own 
lodgings. His preference of Latin epitaphs to English epitaphs 
is an instance. An English epitaph, he said, would disgrace 
Smollett. He declared that he would not pollute the walls of 
Westminster Abbey with an English epitaph on Goldsmith. What 
reason there can be for celebrating a British writer in Latin, which 
there was not for covering the Roman arches of triumph’ with 
Greek inscriptions, or for commemorating the deeds of the heroes 
of Thermopylz in Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are utterly unable to 
imagine. 

On men and manners, at least on the men and manners of a 
particular place and a particular age, Johnson had certainly looked 
with a most observant and discriminating eye. His remarks on the 
education of children, on marriage, on the economy of families, 
on the rules of society, are always striking, and generally sound. 
In his writings, indeed, the knowledge of life which he possessed 
in an eminent degree is very imperfectly exhibited. Like those 
unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages who were suffocated by 
their own chain-mail and cloth of gold, his maxims perish under 
that load of words which was designed for their ornament and 
their defense. But it is clear from the remains of his conversa- 
tions, that he had more of that homely wisdom which nothing but 
experience and observation can give than any writer since the time 
of Swift. If he had been content to write as he talked, he might 
have left books on the practical art of living superior to the 
Directions to Servants. 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on literature, 
indicate a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness as for 
strength. He was no master of the great science of human nature. 
He had studied, not the genus man, but the species Londoner. 
Nobody was ever so thoroughly conversant with all the forms of 
life and all the shades of moral and intellectual character which 
were to be seen from Islington to the Thames, and from Hyde 
Park corner to Mile-end green. But his philosophy stopped at 
the first turnpike gate. Of the rural life of England he knew 
nothing; and he took it for granted that everybody who lived in the 
country was either stupid or miserable. “ Country gentlemen,” 
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said he, “must be unhappy; for they have not enough to keep 
their lives in motion ”’; as if all those peculiar habits and associa- 
tions which made Fleet Street and Charing Cross the finest views 
in the world to himself had been essential parts of human nature. 
Of remote countries and past times he talked with wild and igno- 
rant presumption. “ The Athenians of the age of Demosthenes,” 
he said to Mrs, Thrale, “ were a people of brutes, a barbarous 
people.” In conversation with Sir Adam Ferguson he used similar 
language. “The boasted Athenians,” he said, “ were barbarians. 
The mass of every people must be barbarous where there is no 
printing.” ‘The fact was this: he saw that a Londoner who could 
not read, was a very stupid and brutal fellow: he saw that great 
refinement of taste and activity of intellect were rarely found in 
a Londoner who had not read much; and, because it was by means 
of books that people acquired almost all their knowledge in the 
society with which he was acquainted, he concluded, in defiance of 
the strongest and clearest evidence, that the human mind can be 
cultivated by means of books alone. An Athenian citizen might 
possess very few volumes; and the largest library to which he 
had access might be much less valuable than Johnson’s book-case 
in Bolt Court. But the Athenian might pass every morning in 
conversation with Socrates, and might hear Pericles speak four or 
five times every month. He saw the plays of Sophocles and Aris- 
tophanes: he walked amidst the friezes of Phidias and the paintings 
of Zeuxis: he knew by heart the choruses of Aischylus: he heard 
the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting the Shield of 
Achilles or the Death of Argus: he was a legislator conversant with 
high questions of alliance, revenue, and war: he was a soldier 
trained under a liberal and generous discipline: he was a judge, 
compelled every day to weigh the effect of Opposite arguments. 
These things were in themselves an education, an education emi- 
nently fitted, not, indeed, to form exact or profound thinkers, 
but to give quickness to the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, 
fluency to the expression, and politeness to the manners. All this 
was overlooked. An Athenian who did not improve his mind by 
reading was, in Johnson’s opinion, much such a person as a Cockney 
who made his mark, much such a person as black Frank before he 
went to school, and far inferior to a parish clerk or a printer’s devil. 

Johnson’s friends have allowed that he carried to a ridiculous 
extreme his unjust contempt for foreigners. He pronounced the 
French to be a very silly people, much behind us, stupid, ignorant 
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creatures. And this judgment he formed after having been at 
Paris about a month, during which he would not talk French for 
fear of giving the natives an advantage over him in conversation. 
He pronounced them also to be an indelicate people, because a 
French footman touched the sugar with his fingers. ‘That ingen- 
ious and amusing traveler, M. Simond, has defended his country- 
men very successfully against Johnson’s accusation, and has pointed 
out some English practices which, to an impartial spectator, would 
seem at least as inconsistent with physical cleanliness and social 
decorum as those which Johnson so bitterly reprehended. To the 
sage, as Boswell loves to call him, it never occurred to doubt that 
there must be something eternally and immutably good in the 
usages to which he had been accustomed. In fact, Johnson’s 
remarks on society beyond the bills of mortality are generally of 
much the same kind with those of honest Tom Dawson, the 
English footman in Dr. Moore’s Ze/uco. “Suppose the king of 
France has no sons, but only a daughter, then, when the king 
dies, this here daughter, according to that there law, cannot be 
made queen, but the next near relative, provided he is a man, is 
made king, and not the last king’s daughter, which, to be sure, is 
very unjust. The French footguards are dressed in blue, and all 
the marching regiments in white, which has a very foolish 
appearance for soldiers; and as for blue regimentals, it is only 
fit for the blue horse or the artillery.” 

Johnson’s visit to the Hebrides introduced him to a state of 
society completely new to him; and a salutary suspicion of his 
own deficiencies seems on that occasion to have crossed his mind 
for the first time. He confessed, in the last paragraph of his 
Journey, that his thoughts on national manners were the thoughts 
of one who had seen but little, of one who had passed his time 
almost wholly in cities. This feeling, however, soon passed 
away. It is remarkable that to the last he entertained a fixed 
contempt for all those modes of life and those studies which tend 
to emancipate the mind from the prejudices of a particular age 
or a particular nation. Of foreign travel and of history he spoke 
with the fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance. “ What 
does a man learn by travelling? Is Beauclerk the better for 
travelling? What did Lord Charlemont learn in his travels, 
except that there was a snake in one of the pyramids of Egypt?” 
History was, in his opinion, to use the fine expression of Lord 
Plunkett, an old almanac; historians could, as he conceived, claim 
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no higher dignity than that of almanac-makers; and his favorite 
historians were those who, like Lord Hailes, aspired to no higher 
dignity. He always spoke with contempt of Robertson. Hume 
he would not even read. He affronted one of his friends for 
talking to him about Catiline’s conspiracy, and declared that he 
never desired to hear of the Punic war again as long as he lived. 

Assuredly one fact which does not directly affect our own 
interests, considered in itself, is not better worth knowing than 
another fact. The fact that there is a snake in a pyramid, or the 
fact that Hannibal crossed the Alps by the great St. Bernard, are 
in themselves as unprofitable to us as the fact that there is a green 
blind in a particular house in Threadneedle Street, or the fact 
that a Mr. Smith comes into the city every morning on the top 
of one of the Blackwall stages. But it is certain that those who 
will not crack the shell of history will not get at the kernel. 
Johnson, with hasty arrogance, pronounced the kernel worthless, 
because he saw no value in the shell. The real use of travelling 
to distant countries and of studying the annals of past times is 
to preserve men from the contraction of mind which those can 
hardly escape whose whole communion is with one generation and 
one neighborhood, who arrive at conclusions by means of an 
induction not sufficiently copious, and who, therefore, constantly 
confound exceptions with rules, and accidents with essential 
properties. In short, the real use of travelling and of studying 
history is to keep men from being what Tom Dawson was in 
fiction, and Samuel Johnson in reality. 

Johnson, as Mr. Burke most justly observed, appears far greater 
in Boswell’s books than in his own. His conversation appears 
to have been quite equal to his Writings in matter, and far 
superior to them in manner. When he talked, he clothed his 
wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions. As soon as 
he took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his style 
became systematically vicious. All his books are written in a 
learned language, in a language which nobody hears from his 
mother or his nurse, in a language in which nobody ever quarrels, 
or drives bargains, or makes love, in a language in which nobody 
ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson himself did not think in 
the dialect in which he wrote. The expressions which came first 
to his tongue were simple, energetic, and picturesque. When he 
wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of English into 
Johnsonese. His letters from the Hebrides to Mrs, Thrale are 
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the original of that work of which the Journey to the Hebrides 
is the translation; and it is amusing to compare the two versions. 
“When we were taken upstairs,” says he in one of his letters, 
“a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed in which one of us 
was to lie.” This incident is recorded in the Journey as follows: 
“Out of one of the beds on which we were to repose started up, 
at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops from the forge.” Some- 
times Johnson translated aloud. “ The Rehearsal,” he said, very 
unjustly, “has not wit enough to keep it sweet”; then, after a 
pause, “it has not vitality enough to preserve it from putre faction.” 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, 
when the manner, though vicious, is natural. Few readers, for 
example, would be willing to part with the mannerism of Milton 
or of Burke. But a mannerism which does not sit easy on the 
mannerist, which has been adopted on principle, and which can be 
sustained only by constant effort, is always offensive. And such 
is the mannerism of Johnson. 

The characteristic faults of his style are so familiar to all our 
readers, and have been so often burlesqued, that it is almost super- 
fluous to point them out. It is well known that he made less 
use than any other eminent writer of those strong, plain words, 
Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, of which the roots lie in the 
inmost depths of our language: and that he felt a vicious 
partiality for terms which, long after our own speech had been 
fixed, were borrowed from the Greek and Latin, and which, 
therefore, even when lawfully naturalized, must be considered as 
born aliens, not entitled to rank with the king’s English. His 
constant practice of padding out a sentence with useless epithets, 
till it became as stiff as the bust of an exquisite, his antithetical 
forms of expression, constantly employed even where there is no 
opposition in the ideas expressed, his big words wasted on little 
things, his harsh inversions, so widely different from those grace- 
ful and easy inversions which give variety, spirit, and sweetness to 
the expression of our great old writers, all these peculiarities have 
been imitated by his admirers, and parodied by his assailants, till 
the public has become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily and very justly, “If you 
were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would make 
the little fishes talk like whales.” No man surely ever had so 
little talent for personation as Johnson. Whether he wrote in 
the character of a disappointed legacy-hunter or an empty town 
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fop, of a crazy virtuoso or a flippant coquette, he wrote in the 
same pompous and unbending style. His speech, like Sir Piercy 
Shafton’s euphuistic eloquence, betrayed him under every disguise. 
Euphelia and Rhodoclea talk as finely as Imlac the poet, or 
Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. The gay Cornelia describes her 
reception at the country-house of her relations in such terms as 
these: “I was surprised, after the civilities of my first reception, 
to find, instead of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural life 
always promises, and, if well-conducted, might always afford, a 
confused wildness of care, and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, 
by which every face was clouded, and every motion agitated.” 
The gentle Tranquilla informs us that she “had not passed the 
earlier part of life without the flattery of courtship, and the joys 
of triumph; but had danced the round of gayety amidst the 
murmurs of envy and the gratulations of applause, had been 
attended from pleasure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, 
and the vain, and had seen her regard solicited by the obsequious- 
ness of gallantry, the gayety of wit, and the timidity of love.” 
Surely Sir John Falstaff himself did not wear his petticoats with 
a worse grace. The reader may well cry out, with honest 
Sir Hugh Evans, “I like not when a ’oman has a great peard; 
I spy a great peard under her muffler.” 

We had something more to say. But our article js already too 
long; and we must close it. We would fain part in good humor 
from the hero, from the biographer, and even from the editor, 
who, ill as he has performed his task, has at least this claim to 
our gratitude, that he has induced us to read Boswell’s book again. 
As we close it, the club-room is before us, and the table on which 
stand the omelet for Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. 
There are assembled those heads which live forever on the canvas 
of Reynolds. There are the spectacles of Burke and the tall, 
thin form of Langton, the courtly sneer of Beauclerk and the 
beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon tapping his snuff-box, and Sir 
Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is that 
strange figure which is as familiar to us as the figures of those 
among whom we have been brought up, the gigantic body, the 
huge, massy face, seamed with the scars of disease, the brown coat, 
the black worsted stockings, the gray wig with the scorched foretop, 
the dirty hands, the nails bitten and pared to the quick. We 
see the eyes and mouth moving with convulsive twitches; we see 
the heavy form rolling; we hear it puffing; and then comes the 
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“Why sir! ” and the “ What then, sir? * and the “ No, sir! ” and 
the “ You don’t see your way through the question, sir! ” 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man! 
To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and in ours as a 
companion! To receive from his contemporaries that full homage 
which men of genius have in general received only from posterity! 
— To be more intimately known to posterity than other men 
are known to their contemporaries! That kind of fame which 
is commonly the most transient is, in his case, the most durable. 
The reputation of those writings, which he probably expected to 
be immortal, is every day fading; while those peculiarities of 
manner and that careless table-talk, the memory of which he 
probably thought would die with him, are likely to be remembered 
as long as the English language is spoken in any quarter of 
the globe. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


OxivER GotpsmitH was one of the most pleasing English 
writers of the eighteenth century. He was of a Protestant and 
Saxon family which had been long settled in Ireland, and which 
had, like most other Protestant and Saxon families, been in 
troubled times harassed and put in fear by the native population. 
His father, Charles Goldsmith, studied, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, at the diocesan school of Elphin, became attached to the 
daughter of the schoolmaster, married her, took orders, and 
settled at a place called Pallas, in the county of Longford. There 
he with difficulty supported his wife and children on what he 
could earn, partly as a curate and partly as a farmer. 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in November, 1728. 
That spot was then, for all practical purposes, almost as remote 
from the busy and splendid capital in which his later years were 
passed, as any clearing in Upper Canada or any sheep-walk in 
Australasia now is. Even at this day, those enthusiasts who 
venture to make a pilgrimage to the birthplace of the poet are 
forced to perform the latter part of their journey on foot. The 
hamlet lies far from any high-road, on a dreary plain, which in 
wet weather is often a lake. The lanes would break any jaunt- 
ing car to pieces; and there are ruts and sloughs through which 
the most strongly built wheels cannot be dragged. 
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When Oliver was still a child, his father was presented to a 
living, worth about two hundred pounds a year, in the county of 
Westmeath. The family accordingly quitted their cottage in the 
wilderness for a spacious house on a frequented road, near the 
village of Lissoy. Here the boy was taught his letters by a 
maid-servant, and was sent in his seventh year to a village school 
kept by an old quartermaster on half-pay who professed to teach 
nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic, but who had an 
inexhaustible fund of stories about ghosts, banshees, and fairies, — 
about the great Rapparee chiefs, Baldearg O’Donnell and gallop- 
ing Hogan, and about the exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, 
the surprise of Monjuich, and the glorious disaster of Brihuega. 
This man must have been of the Protestant religion; but he was 
of the aboriginal race, and not only spoke the Irish language, but 
could pour forth unpremeditated Irish verses. Oliver early 
became, and through life continued to be, a passionate admirer of 
the Irish music, and especially of the compositions of Carolan, 
some of the last notes of whose harp he heard. It ought to be 
added that Oliver, though by birth one of the Englishry, and 
though connected by numerous ties with the Established Church, 
never showed the least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with 
which, in his days, the ruling minority in Ireland too generally 
regarded the subject majority. So far, indeed, was he from 
sharing in the opinions and feelings of the caste to which he 
belonged, that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious and 
Immortal Memory, and, even when George the Third was on the 
throne, maintained that nothing but the restoration of the banished 
dynasty could save the country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier Goldsmith 
was removed in his ninth year. He went to several grammar 
schools, and acquired some knowledge of the ancient languages. 
His life at this time seems to have been far from happy. He 
had, as appears from the admirable portrait of him at Knowle, 
features harsh even to ugliness. The small-pox had set its mark 
on him with more than usual severity. His stature was small, 
and his limbs ill put together. Among boys, little tenderness is 
shown to personal defects; and the ridicule excited by poor 
Oliver’s appearance was heightened by a peculiar simplicity and a 
disposition to blunder which he retained to the last. He became 
the common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at as a fright 
in the playground, and flogged as a dunce in the schoolroom. 
When he had risen to eminence, those who once derided him 
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ransacked their memory for the events of his early years, and 
recited repartees and couplets which had dropped from him, and 
which, though little noticed at the time, were supposed, a quarter 
of a century later, to indicate the powers which produced T'he 
Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted Village. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars paid nothing for food and tuition, 
and very little for lodging; but they had to perform some menial 
services from which they have long been relieved. They swept 
the court; they carried up the dinner to the fellows’ table, and 
changed the plates and poured out the ale of the rulers of the 
society. Goldsmith was quartered, not alone, in a garret, on the 
window of which his name, scrawled by himself, is still read with 
interest. From such garrets many men of. less parts than his 
have made their way to the wool-sack or to the episcopal bench. 
But Goldsmith, while he suffered all the humiliations, threw away 
all the advantages of his situation. He neglected the studies of 
the place, stood low at the examinations, was turned down to 
the bottom of his class for playing the buffoon in the lecture- 
room, was severely reprimanded for pumping on a constable, 
and was caned by a brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic 
story of the college to some gay youths and damsels from 
the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between 
squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father died, leaving a 
mere pittance. The youth obtained his bachelor’s degree and left 
the university. During some time, the humble dwelling to which 
his widowed mother had retired was his home. He was now in 
his twenty-first year; it was necessary that he should do something, 
and his education seemed to have fitted him to do nothing but to 
dress himself in gaudy colors, of which he was as fond as a 
magpie, to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish airs, to play the 
flute, to angle in summer, and to tell ghost stories by the fire in 
winter. He tried five or six professions in turn without success. 
He applied for ordination; but, as he applied in scarlet clothes, 
he was speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. He then 
became tutor in an opulent family, but soon quitted his situation 
in consequence of a dispute about play. Then he determined to 
emigrate to America. His relations, with much satisfaction, saw 
him set out for Cork on a good horse, with thirty pounds in his 
pocket. But in six weeks he came back on a miserable hack 
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without a penny, and informed his mother that the ship in which 
he had taken his passage, having got a fair wind while he was at 
a party of pleasure, had sailed without him. Then he resolved 
to study the law. A generous kinsman advanced fifty pounds. 
With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed into a 
gaming-house, and lost every shilling. He then thought of 
medicine. A small purse was made up, and in his twenty-fourth 
year he was sent to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he passed eighteen 
months in nominal attendance on lectures, and picked up some 
superficial information about chemistry and natural history. 
Thence he went to Leyden, still pretending to study physic. 
He left that celebrated university — the third university at which 
he had resided —in his twenty-seventh year, without a degree, 
with the merest smattering of medical knowledge, and with no 
property but his clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved 
a useful friend. He rambled on foot through Flanders, France, 
and Switzerland, playing tunes which everywhere set the peasantry 
dancing, and which often procured for him a supper and a bed. 
He wandered as far as Italy. His musical performances, indeed, 
were not to the taste of the Italians, but he contrived to live on 
the alms which he obtained at the gates of convents. It should, 
however, be observed, that the stories which he told about this 
part of his life ought to be received with great caution, for strict 
veracity was never one of his virtues; and a man who is ordinarily 
inaccurate in narration is likely to be more than ordinarily 
inaccurate when he talks about his own travels. Goldsmith, 
indeed, was so regardless of truth as to assert in print that he was 
present at a most interesting conversation between Voltaire and 
Fontenelle, and that this conversation took place at Paris. Now 
it is certain that Voltaire never was within a hundred leagues of 
Paris during the whole time which Goldsmith passed on the 
Continent. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, 
without a friend, and without a calling. He had, indeed, if his 
own unsupported evidence may be trusted, obtained from the 
University of Padua a doctor’s degree; but this dignity proved 
utterly useless to him. In England his flute was not in request; 
there Were no convents; and he was forced to have recourse to a 
series of desperate expedients. He turned strolling player, but 
his face and figure were ill suited to the boards even of the 
humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and ran about London with 
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phials for charitable chemists. He joined a swarm of beggars 
which made its nest in Axe Yard. He was for a time usher of 
a school, and felt the miseries and humiliations of this situation 
so keenly that he thought it a promotion to be permitted to earn 
his bread as a bookseller’s hack; but he soon found the new 
yoke more galling than the old one, and was glad to become an 
usher again. He obtained a medical appointment in the service 
of the East India Company, but the appointment was speedily 
revoked. Why it was revoked we are not told. The subject 
was one on which he never liked to talk. It is probable that he 
was incompetent to perform the duties of the place. Then he 
presented himself at Surgeons’ Hall for examination as mate to 
a naval hospital. Even to so humble a post he was found unequal. 
By this time the schoolmaster whom he had served for a morsel 
of food and the third part of a bed was no more. Nothing 
remained but to return to the lowest drudgery of literature. 
Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he had to 
climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flag- 
stones called Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent have 
long disappeared, but old Londoners well remember both. Here, 
at thirty, the unlucky adventurer sat down to toil like a galley- 
slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press some things 
which have survived, and many which have perished. He pro- 
duced articles for reviews, magazines, and newspapers; children’s 
books, which, bound in gilt paper and adorned with hideous 
wood-cuts, appeared in the window of the once far-famed shop 
at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard; “An Inquiry into the 
State of Polite Learning in Europe,” which, though of little or 
no value, is still reprinted among his works; a Life of Beau Nash, 
which is not reprinted, though it well deserves to be so; a 
superficial and incorrect but very readable History of England in 
a series of letters purporting to be addressed by a nobleman to his 
son; and some very lively and amusing Sketches of London 
Society, in a series of letters purporting to be addressed by a 
Chinese traveler to his friends. All these works were anonymous, 
but some of them were well known to be Goldsmith’s; and he 
gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellers for whom he 
drudged. He was, indeed, emphatically a popular writer. For 
accurate research or grave disquisition he was not well qualified 
by nature or by education, He knew nothing accurately; his 
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reading had been desultory, nor had he meditated deeply on what 
he had read. He had seen much of the world; but he had 
noticed and retained little more of what he had seen than some 
grotesque incidents and characters which happened to strike his 
fancy. But, though his mind was very scantily stored with 
materials, he used what materials he had in such a way as to 
produce a wonderful effect. There have been many greater 
writers, but perhaps no writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. 
His style was always pure and easy, and, on proper Occasions, 
pointed and energetic. His narratives were always amusing; his 
descriptions always picturesque; his humor rich and joyous, yet 
not without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About every- 
thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain 
natural grace and decorum hardly to be expected from a man a 
great part of whose life had been passed among thieves and 
beggars, street-walkers and merry-andrews, in those squalid dens 
which are the reproach of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became known, the circle of his acquaint- 
ance widened. He was introduced to Johnson, who was then 
considered as the first of living English writers; to Reynolds, the 
first of English painters; and to Burke, who had not yet entered 
Parliament, but had distinguished himself greatly by his writings 
and by the eloquence of his conversation. With these eminent 
men Goldsmith became intimate. In 1763 he was one of the 
nine original members of that celebrated fraternity which has 
sometimes been called the Literary Club, but which has always 
disclaimed that epithet, and still glories in the simple name of 
eThe Club.” 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable dwelling at 
the top of Breakneck Steps, and had taken chambers in the more 
civilized region of the Inns of Court. But he was still often 
reduced to pitiable shifts. ‘Towards the close of 1764 his rent 
was so long in arrear that his landlady one morning called in the 
help of a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, in great perplexity, dis- 
patched a messenger to Johnson; and Johnson, always friendly 
though often surly, sent back the messenger with a guinea, and 
promised to follow speedily. He came, and found that Gold- 
smith had changed the guinea, and was railing at the landlady 
over a bottle of Madeira, Johnson put the cork into the bottle, 
and entreated his friend to consider calmly how money was to 


be procured. Goldsmith said that he had a novel ready for the 
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press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript, saw that there were 
good things in it, took it to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds, 
and soon returned with the money. The rent was paid, and the 
sheriffs officer withdrew. According to one story, Goldsmith 
gave his landlady a sharp reprimand for her treatment of him; 
according to another, he insisted on her joining him in a bowl 
of punch. Both stories are probably true. The novel which was 
thus ushered into the world was The Vicar of Wakefield. 

But before The Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print, came the 
great crisis of Goldsmith’s literary life. In Christmas week, 
1764, he published a poem entitled The Traveller. It was the 
first work to which he had put his name, and it at once raised 
him to the rank of a legitimate English classic. The opinion of 
the most skilful critics was, that nothing finer had appeared in 
verse since the fourth book of The Dunciad. In one respect, 
The Traveller differs from all Goldsmith’s other writings. In 
general his designs were bad and his execution good. In The 
Traveller the execution, though deserving of much praise, is far 
inferior to the design. No philosophical poem, ancient or modern, 
has a plan so noble, and at the same time so simple. An English 
wanderer, seated on a crag among the Alps, near the point where 
three great countries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, 
reviews his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, of 
climate, of government, of religion, of national character, which 
he has observed, and comes to the conclusion, just or unjust, that 
our happiness depends little on political institutions, and much 
on the temper and regulation of our minds. 

While the fourth edition of The Traveller was on the counters 
of the booksellers, The Vicar of Wakefield appeared, and rapidly 
obtained a.popularity which has lasted down to our own time, 
and which is likely to last as long as our language. The fable is, 
indeed, one of the worst that ever was constructed. It wants 
not merely that probability which ought to be found in a tale of 
common English life, but that consistency which ought to be 
found even in the wildest fiction about witches, giants, and fairies. 
But the earlier chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral poetry, 
together with all the vivacity of comedy. Moses and his spectacles, 
the Vicar and his monogamy, the Sharper and his cosmogony, the 
Squire proving from Aristotle that relatives are related, Olivia 
preparing herself for the arduous task of converting a rakish lover 
by studying the controversy between Robinson Crusoe and Friday, 
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the great ladies with their scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s amours and 
Dr. Burdock’s verses, and Mr. Burchell with his “ Fudge! ” have 
caused as much harmless mirth as has ever been caused by matter 
packed into so small a number of pages. The latter part of the 
tale is unworthy of the beginning. As we approach the catas- 
trophe, the absurdities lie thicker and thicker, and the gleams of 
pleasantry become rarer and rarer. 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as a novelist em- 
boldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. He wrote The 
Good-natured Man, a piece which had a worse fate than it 
deserved. Garrick refused to produce it at Drury Lane. ‘It was 
acted at Covent Garden in 1768, but was coldly received. The 
author, however, cleared by his benefit nights, and by the sale of 
the copyright, not less than five hundred pounds — five times as 
much as he had made by The Traveller and The Vicar of 
Wakefield together. The plot of The Good-natured Man is, 
like almost all Goldsmith’s plots, very ill-constructed. But some 
passages are exquisitely ludicrous, — much more Iudicrous, indeed, 
than suited the taste of the town at that time. A canting, mawkish 
play, entitled False Delicacy, had just had an immense run. 
Sentimentality was all the mode. During some years, more tears 
were shed at comedies than at tragedies; and a pleasantry which 
moved the audience to anything more than a grave smile was 
reprobated as low. It is not strange, therefore, that the very best 
scene in The Good-natured Man — that in which Miss Richland 
finds her lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in 
full court-dresses — should have been mercilessly hissed, and 
should have been omitted after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared The Deserted Village. In mere diction and 
versification, this celebrated poem is fully equal, perhaps superior, 
to The Traveller; and it is generally preferred to The Traveller 
by that large class of readers who think, with Bayes in The 
Rehearsal, that the only use of a plan is to bring in fine 
things. More discerning judges, however, while they admire 
the beauty of the details, are shocked by one unpardon- 
able fault which pervades the whole. The fault which 
we mean is not that theory about wealth and luxury which has so 
often been censured by political economists. The theory is indeed 
false; but the poem, considered merely as a poem, is not neces- 
sarily the worse on that account. The finest poem in the Latin 
language — indeed, the finest didactic poem in any language — 
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was written in defense of the silliest and meanest of all systems 
of natural and moral philosophy. A poet may easily be pardoned 
for reasoning ill, but he cannot be pardoned for describing ill; 
for observing the world in which he lives so carelessly that his 
portraits bear no resemblance to the originals; for exhibiting as 
copies from real life monstrous combinations of things which never 
were, and never could be, found together. What would be 
thought of a painter who should mix August and January in one 
landscape, — who should introduce a frozen river into a harvest 
scene? Would it be a sufficient defense of such a picture to say 
that every part was exquisitely colored; that the green hedges, 
the apple-trees loaded with fruit, the wagons reeling under the 
yellow sheaves, and the sunburnt reapers wiping their foreheads, 
were very fine; and that the ice and the boys sliding were also 
very fine? To such a picture The Deserted Village bears a great 
resemblance. It is made up of incongruous parts. The village 
in its happy days is a true English village. The village in its 
decay is an Irish village. The felicity and the misery which 
Goldsmith has brought close together belong to two different 
countries, and to two different stages in the progress of society. 
He had assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural 
paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity, as his 
Auburn. He had assuredly never seen in England all the 
inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of their homes in one 
day, and forced to emigraté in a body to America. The hamlet 
he had probably seen in Kent; the ejectment he had probably 
seen in Munster; but by joining the two, he has produced some- 
thing which never was and never will be seen in any part of 
the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent Garden with a 
second play, She Stoops to Conquer. The manager was not without 
great difficulty induced to bring this piece out. The sentimental 
comedy still reigned, and Goldsmith’s comedies were not senti- 
mental. The Good-natured Man had been too funny to succeed; 
yet the mirth of The Good-natured Man was sober when com- 
pared with the rich drollery of She Stoops to Conquer, which is, 
in truth, an incomparable farce in five acts. On this occasion, 
however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, and galleries were in a 
constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly and 
Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced 
by a general cry of “ Turn him out! ” or “ Throw him over! ” 
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Two generations have since confirmed the verdict which was 
pronounced on that night. 

While Goldsmith was writing The Deserted Village and 
She Stoops to Conquer, he was employed on works of a very dif- 
ferent kind,— works from which he derived little reputation, 
but much profit. He compiled for the use of schools a History 
of Rome, by which he made three hundred pounds; a History of 
England, by which he made six hundred pounds; a History 
of Greece, for which he received two hundred and fifty pounds; 
a Natural History, for which the booksellers convenanted to pay 
him eight hundred guineas. These works he produced without 
any elaborate research, by merely selecting, abridging, and trans- 
lating into his own clear, pure, and flowing language what he 
found in books well known to the world, but too bulky or too 
dry for boys and girls. He committed some strange blunders, for 
he knew nothing with accuracy. Thus, in his History of England, 
he tells us that Naseby is in Yorkshire; nor did he correct this 
mistake when the book was reprinted. He was very nearly hoaxed 
into putting into the History of Greece an account of a battle 
between Alexander the Great and Montezuma. In his Animated 
Nature he relates, with faith and with perfect gravity, all the 
most absurd lies which he could find in books of travels about 
gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that preach sermons, nightingales 
that repeat long conversations. “If he can tell a horse from a 
cow,” says Johnson, “that is the extent of his knowledge of 
zodlogy.” How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about the 
physical sciences is sufficiently proved by two anecdotes. He on 
one occasion denied that the sun is longer in the northern than in 
the southern signs. It was vain to cite the authority of Maupertuis. 
“Maupertuis! ” he cried; “I understand those matters better 
than Maupertuis.” On another occasion he, in defiance of the 
evidence of his own senses, maintained obstinately, and even 
angrily, that he chewed his dinner by moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done more to 
make the first steps in the laborious road to knowledge easy and 
pleasant. His compilations are widely distinguished from the 
compilations of ordinary book-makers. He was a great, perhaps 
an unequaled, master of the arts of selection and condensation. 
In these respects his histories of Rome and of England, and still 
more his own abridgments of these histories, well deserve to be 


studied. In general nothing is less attractive than an epitome, 
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but the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when most concise, are 
always amusing; and to read them is considered by intelligent 
children, not as a task, but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous man. He 
had the means of living in comfort, and even in what, to one 
who had so often slept in barns and on bulks, must have been 
luxury. His fame was great, and was constantly rising. He 
lived in what was intellectually far the best society of the kingdom, 
— in a society in which no talent or accomplishment was wanting, 
and in which the art of conversation was cultivated with splendid 
success. There probably were never four talkers more admirable 
in four different ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Garrick; 
and Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy with all the four. 
He aspired to share in their colloquial renown, but never was 
ambition more unfortunate. It may seem strange that a man who 
wrote with so much perspicuity, vivacity, and grace should have 
been, whenever he took a part in conversation, an empty, noisy, 
blundering rattle. But on this point the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. So extraordinary was the contrast between Goldsmith’s 
published works and the silly things he said, that Horace Walpole 
described him as an inspired idiot. ‘‘ Noll,” said Garrick, “ wrote 
like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” Chamier declared that 
it was a hard exercise of faith to believe that so foolish a chat- 
terer could have really written The Traveller. Even Boswell 
could say, with contemptuous compassion, that he liked very well 
to hear honest Goldsmith run on. “ Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “ but 
he should not like to hear himself.” Minds differ as rivers 
differ. ‘There are transparent and sparkling rivers from which 
it is delightful to drink as they flow; to such rivers the minds 
of such men as Burke and Johnson may be compared. But there 
are rivers of which the water when first drawn is turbid and 
noisome, but becomes pellucid as crystal and delicious to the 
taste if it be suffered to stand till it has deposited a sediment; 
and such a river is a type of the mind of Goldsmith. His first 
thoughts on every subject were confused even to absurdity, but 
they required only a little time to work themselves clear. When 
he wrote, they had that time, and therefore his readers pro- 
nounced him a man of genius; but when he talked, he talked 
nonsense, and made himself the laughing-stock of his hearers. 
He was painfully sensible of his inferiority in conversation; he 
felt every failure keenly; yet he had not sufficient judgment and 
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self-command to hold his tongue. His animal spirits and vanity 
were always impelling him to try to do the one thing which he 
could not do. After every attempt, he felt that he had exposed 
himself, and writhed with shame and vexation; yet the next 
moment he began again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness, which, 
in spite of their admiration of his writings, was not unmixed with 
contempt. In truth, there was in his character much to love, 
but very little to respect. His heart was soft, even to weakness; 
he was so generous that he quite forgot to be just; he forgave 
injuries so readily that he might be said to invite them; and was 
so liberal to beggars that he had nothing left for his tailor and 
his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvi- 
dent. One vice of a darker shade was imputed to him, envy. 
But there is not the least reason to believe that this bad passion, 
though it sometimes made him wince and utter fretful exclama- 
tions, ever impelled him to injure by wicked arts the reputation of 
any of his rivals. The truth probably is, that he was not more 
envious, but merely less prudent, than his neighbors. His heart 
was on his lips. All those small jealousies which are but too 
common among men of letters, but which a man of letters who 
is also a man of the world does his best to conceal, Goldsmith 
avowed with the simplicity of a child. When he was envious, 
instead of affecting indifference, instead of damning with faint 
praise, instead of doing injuries slyly and in the dark, he told 
everybody that he was envious. “Do not, pray do not, talk of 
Johnson in such terms,” he said to Boswell; “you harrow up my 
very soul.”” George Steevens and Cumberland were men far too 
cunning to say such a thing. They would have echoed the praises 
of the man whom they envied, and then have sent to the news- 
papers anonymous libels upon him. Both what was good and what 
was bad in Goldsmith’s character was to his associates a perfect 
security that he would never commit such villany. He was 
neither ill-natured enough, nor long-headed enough, to be guilty 
of any malicious act which required contrivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man of genius, 
cruelly treated by the world, and doomed to struggle with diffi- 
culties which at last broke his heart. But no representation can 
be more remote from the truth. He did, indeed, go through 
much sharp misery before he had done anything considerable in 
literature. But after his name had appeared on the title-page of 
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The Traveller, he had none but himself to blame for his dis- 
tresses. His average income during the last seven years of his life 
certainly exceeded four hundred pounds a year, and four hundred 
pounds a year ranked among the incomes of that day at least as 
high as eight hundred pounds a year would rank at present. A 
single man living in the Temple with four hundred pounds a 
year might then be called opulent. Not one in ten of the young 
gentlemen of good families who were studying the law there had 
so much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive had brought from 
Bengal, and Sir Lawrence Dundas from Germany, joined together, 
would not have sufficed for Goldsmith. He spent twice as much 
as he had. He wore fine clothes, gave dinners of several courses, 
paid court to venal beauties. He had also, it should be remembered 
to the honor of his heart though not of his head, a guinea, or 
five, or ten, according to the state of his purse, ready for any 
tale of distress, true or false. But it was not in dress or feasting, 
in promiscuous amours or promiscuous charities, that his chief 
expense lay. He had been from boyhood a gambler, and at once 
the most sanguine and the most unskilful of gamblers. For a 
time he put off the day of inevitable ruin by temporary expedients. 
He obtained advances from book-sellers by promising to execute 
works which he never began. But at length this source of supply 
failed. He owed more than two thousand pounds, and he saw 
no hope of extrication from his embarrassments. His spirits and 
health gave way. He was attacked by a nervous fever, which he 
thought himself competent to treat. It would have been happy 
for him if his medical skill had been appreciated as justly by 
himself as by others. Notwithstanding the degree which he pre- 
tended to have received at Padua, he could procure no patients. 
“T do not practice,” he once said; “I make it a rule to prescribe 
only for my friends.” “Pray, dear Doctor,” said Beauclerk, 
“alter your rule, and prescribe only for your enemies.” Gold- 
smith now, in spite of this excellent advice, prescribed for him- 
self. The remedy aggravated the malady. The sick man was 
induced to call in real physicians, and they at one time imagined 
that they had cured the disease. Still his weakness and restless- 
ness continued. He could get no sleep; he could take no food. 
“ You are worse,” said one of his medical attendants, “than you 
should be from the degree of fever which you have. Is your 
mind at ease? ” ‘No, it is not,’ were the last recorded words 
of Oliver Goldsmith. He died on the 3d of April, 1774, in his 
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forty-sixth year. He was laid in the churchyard of the Temple; 
but the spot was not marked by any inscription, and is now for- 
gotten. The coffin was followed by Burke and Reynolds. Both 
these great men were sincere mourners. Burke, when he heard 
of Goldsmith’s death, had burst into a flood of tears. Reynolds 
had been so much moved by the news that he had flung aside his 
brush and palette for the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith’s death, a little poem appeared, 
which will, as long as our language lasts, associate the names of 
his two illustrious friends with his own. It has already been 
mentioned that he sometimes felt keenly the sarcasm which his 
wild, blundering talk brought upon him. He was, not long 
before his last illness, provoked into retaliating. He wisely betook 
himself to his pen, and at that weapon he proved himself a match 
for all his assailants together. Within a small compass he drew 
with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil the characters of nine 
or ten of his intimate associates. Though this little work did not 
receive his last touches, it must always be regarded as a master- 
piece. It is impossible, however, not to wish that four or five 
likenesses which have no interest for posterity were wanting to 
that noble gallery, and that their places were supplied by sketches 
of Johnson and Gibbon as happy and vivid as the sketches of 
Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers honored him with 
a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens was the sculptor, 
and Johnson wrote the inscription. It is much to be lamented that 
Johnson did not leave to posterity a more durable and a more 
valuable memorial of his friend. A life of Goldsmith would 
have been an inestimable addition to the Lives of the Poets. No 
man appreciated Goldsmith’s writings more justly than Johnson; 
no man was better acquainted with Goldsmith’s character and 
habits; and no man was more competent to delineate with truth 
and spirit the peculiarities of a mind in which great powers were 
found in company with great weaknesses, But the list of poets 
to whose works Johnson was requested by the booksellers to 
furnish prefaces ended with Lyttelton who died in 17730) The 
line seems to have been drawn expressly for the purpose of 
excluding the person whose portrait would have most fitly closed 
the series. Goldsmith, however, has been fortunate in his bio- 
graphers. Within a few years his life has been written by 
Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. ‘The 
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diligence of Mr. Prior deserves great praise; the style of Mr. 
Washington Irving is always pleasing; but the highest place 
must in justice be assigned to the eminently interesting work 
of Mr, Forster. 


ENGLAND IN 1685 
(2) London 


WHOEVER examines the maps of London which were published 
towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second will see that 
only the nucleus of the present capital then existed. The town 
did not, as now, fade by imperceptible degrees into the country. 
No long avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and laburnums, 
extended from the great centre of wealth and civilization almost 
to the boundaries of Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent 
and Surrey. In the east, no part of the immense line of ware- 
houses and artificial lakes which now spreads from the Tower to 
Blackwall had even been projected. On the west, scarcely one 
of those stately piles of building which are inhabited by the noble 
and wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled 
by more than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet country 
village with scarce a thousand inhabitants. On the north, cattle 
fed and sportsmen wandered with dogs and guns over the site of 
the borough of Marylebone, and over far the greater part of the 
space now covered by the boroughs of Finsbury and of the Tower 
Hamlets. Islington was almost a solitude; and poets loved to 
contrast its silence and repose with the din and turmoil of the 
monster London. On the south, the capital is now connected with 
its suburb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and 
solidity to the noblest works of the Casars. In 1685 a single 
line of irregular arches, overhung by piles of mean and crazy 
houses, and garnished after a fashion worthy of the naked bar- 
barians of Dahomy, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded the 
navigation of the river. 

Of the metropolis, the City, properly so called, was the most 
important division. At the time of the Restoration it had been 
built, for the most part, of wood and plaster; the few bricks that 
were used were ill baked; the booths where goods were exposed 
to sale projected far into the streets, and were overhung by the 
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upper stories. A few specimens of this architecture may still be 
seen in those districts which were not reached by the great fire. 
That fire had, in a few days, covered a space of little less than 
a square mile with the ruins of eighty-nine churches and of 
thirteen thousand houses. But the city had risen again with a 
celerity which had excited the admiration of neighboring 
countries. Unfortunately, the old lines of the streets had been 
to a great extent preserved; and those lines, originally traced in 
an age when even princesses performed their journeys on horseback, 
were often too narrow to allow wheeled carriages to pass each 
other with ease, and were therefore ill adapted for the residence 
of wealthy persons in an age when a coach and six was a fashion- 
able luxury. The style of building was, however, far superior to 
that of the city which had perished. The ordinary material was 
brick, of much better quality than had formerly been used. On 
the sites of the ancient parish churches had arisen a multitude of 
new domes, towers, and spires which bore the mark of the fertile 
genius of Wren. In every place save one the traces of the great 
devastation had been completely effaced. But the crowds of work- 
men, the scaffolds, and the masses of hewn stone were still to be 
seen where the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly rising on 
the ruins of the old cathedral of St. Paul. 

The whole character of the City has, since that time, undergone 
a complete change. At present the bankers, the merchants, and 
the chief shopkeepers repair thither on six mornings of every 
week for the transaction of business; but they reside in other 
quarters of the metropolis, or at suburban country-seats surrounded 
by shrubberies and flower gardens. This revolution in private 
habits has produced a political revolution of no small importance. 
The City is no longer regarded by the wealthiest traders with that 
attachment which every man naturally feels for his home. It 
is no longer associated in their minds with domestic affections and 
endearments. The fireside, the nursery, the social table, the quiet 
bed are not there. Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street are 
merely places where men toil and accumulate. They go else- 
where to enjoy and to expend. On a Sunday or in an evening 
after the hours of business, some courts and alleys, which a few 
hours before had been alive with hurrying feet and anxious faces, 
are as silent as a country churchyard. ‘The chiefs of the mer- 
cantile interest are no longer citizens. They avoid, they almost 
contemn, municipal honors and duties. Those honors and duties 
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are abandoned to men who, though useful and highly respectable, 
seldom belong to the princely commercial houses of which the 
names are held in honor throughout the world. 

In the seventeenth century the City was the merchant’s residence. 
Those mansions of the great old burghers which still exist have 
been turned into counting-houses and ware-houses; but it is evident 
that they were originally not inferior in magnificence to the 
dwellings which were then inhabited by the nobility. They 
sometimes stand in retired and gloomy courts, and are accessible 
only by inconvenient passages; but their dimensions are ample and 
their aspect stately, The entrances are decorated with richly 
carved pillars and canopies. The staircases and landing-places are 
not wanting in grandeur. The floors are sometimes of wood, 
tessellated after the fashion of France. The palace of Sir Robert 
Clayton, in the Old Jewry, contained a superb banqueting room 
wainscoted with cedar and adorned with battles of gods and giants 
in fresco. Sir Dudly North expended four thousand pounds, a 
sum which would then have been important to a duke, on the 
rich furniture of his reception rooms in Basinghall Street. In 
such abodes, under the last Stuarts, the heads of the great firms 
lived splendidly and hospitably. To their dwelling-place they 
were bound by the strongest ties of interest and affection. There 
they had passed their youth, had made their friendships, had 
courted their wives, had seen their children grow up, had laid 
the remains of their parents in the earth, and expected that their 
own remains would be laid. That intense patriotism which is 
peculiar to the members of societies congregated within a narrow 
space was, in such circumstances, strongly developed. London 
was, to the Londoner, what Athens was to the Athenian of the 
age of Pericles, what Florence was to the Florentine of the 
fifteenth century. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of his 
city, punctilious about her claims to respect, ambitious of her 
offices, and zealous for her franchises. 

At the close of the reign of Charles the Second the pride of 
the Londoners was smarting from a cruel mortification. The old 
charter had been taken away, and the magistracy had been 
remodelled. All the civic functionaries were Tories; and the 
Whigs, though in numbers and in wealth superior to their 
opponents, found themselves excluded from every local dignity. 
Nevertheless, the external splendor of the municipal government 
was not diminished, nay, was rather increased by this change. 
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For, under the administration of some Puritans who had lately 
borne rule, the ancient fame of the City for good cheer had 
declined; but under the new magistrates, who belonged to a more 
festive party, and at whose boards guests of rank and fashion from 
beyond Temple Bar were often seen, the Guildhall and the halls 
of thé great companies were enlivened by many sumptuous ban- 
quets. During these repasts, odes, composed by the poet laureate 
of the corporation, in praise of the king, the duke, and the mayor, 
were sung to music, The drinking was deep, the shouting loud. 
An observant Tory, who had often shared in these revels, has 
remarked that the practice of huzzaing after drinking healths 
dates from this joyous period. 

The magnificence displayed by the first civic magistrate was 
almost regal. The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually 
admired by the crowd, was not yet a part of his state. On great 
occasions he appeared on horseback, attended by a long cavalcade 
inferior in magnificence only to that which, before a coronation, 
escorted the sovereign from the Tower to Westminster. The 
Lord Mayor was never seen in public without his rich robe, his 
hood of black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great 
attendance of harbingers and guards. Nor did the world find 
anything ludicrous in the pomp which constantly surrounded him. 
For it was not more than proportioned to the place which, as 
wielding the strength and representing the dignity of the city of 
London, he was entitled to occupy in the state. "That city, being 
then not only without equal in the country, but without second, 
had, during five and forty years, exercised almost as great an 
influence on the politics of England as Paris has, in our own 
time, exercised on the politics of France. In intelligence London 
was greatly in advance of every other part of the kingdom. A 
government, supported and trusted by London, could in a day 
obtain such pecuniary means as it would have taken months to 
collect from the rest of the island. Nor were the military 
resources of the capital to be despised. The power which the 
lord lieutenants exercised in other parts of the kingdom was in 
London intrusted to a commission of eminent citizens. Under 
the orders of this commission were twelve regiments of foot and 
two regiments of horse. An army of drapers’ apprentices and 
journeymen tailors, with common councilmen for captains and 
aldermen for colonels, might not indeed have been able to stand 
its ground against regular troops; but there were then very few 
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regular troops in the kingdom. A town, therefore, which could 
send forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty thousand men, abounding 
in natural courage, provided with tolerable weapons, and not 
altogether untinctured with martial discipline, could not but be 
a valuable ally and a formidable enemy. It was not forgotten 
that Hampden and Pym had been protected from lawless tyranny 
by the London trainbands; that, in the great crisis of the Civil 
War, the London trainbands had marched to raise the siege of 
Gloucester; or that, in the movement against the military tyrants 
which followed the downfall of Richard Cromwell, the London 
trainbands had borne a signal part. In truth, it is no exaggeration 
to say that, but for the hostility of the City, Charles the First 
would never have been vanquished, and that, without the help of 
the City, Charles the Second could scarcely have been restored. 

These considerations may serve to explain why, in spite of that 
attraction which had, during a long course of years, gradually 
drawn the aristocracy westward, a few men of high rank had 
continued, till a very recent period, to dwell in the vicinity of 
the Exchange and of the Guildhall. Shaftesbury and Buckingham, 
while engaged in bitter and unscrupulous opposition to the govern- 
ment, had thought that they could nowhere carry on their intrigues 
so conveniently or so securely as under the protection of the city 
magistrates and the city militia. Shaftesbury had therefore lived 
in Aldersgate Street, at a house which may still easily be known 
by pilasters and wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo. Buckingham 
had ordered his mansion near Charing Cross, once the abode of 
the archbishops of York, to be pulled down; and, while streets 
and alleys which are still named after him were rising on that 
site, chose to reside in Dowgate. 

These, however, were rare exceptions. Almost all the noble 
families of England had long migrated beyond the walls. ‘The 
district where most of their town houses stood lies between the 
city and the regions which are now considered as fashionable. 
A few great men still retain their hereditary hotels between the 
Strand and the river. The stately dwellings on the south and 
west of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden, 
Southampton Square, which is now called Bloomsbury Square, and 
King’s Square in Soho Fields, which is now called Soho Square, 
were among the favorite spots. Foreign princes were carried to 
see Bloomsbury Square as one of the wonders of England. Soho 
Square, which had just been built, was to our ancestors a subject 
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of pride with which their posterity will hardly sympathize. 
Monmouth Square had been the name while the fortunes of the 
Duke of Monmouth flourished, and on the southern side towered 
his mansion. The front, though ungraceful, was lofty and richly 
adorned. The walls of the principal apartments were finely 
sculptured with fruit, foliage, and armorial bearings, and were 
hung with embroidered satin. Every trace of this magnificence 
has long disappeared, and no aristocratical mansion is to be found 
in that once aristocratical quarter. A little way north from 
Holborn, and on the verge of the pastures and cornfields, rose 
two celebrated palaces, each with an ample garden. One of 
them, then called Southampton House and subsequently Bedford 
House, was removed about fifty years ago to make room for a 
new city, which now covers, with its squares, streets, and churches, 
a vast area, renowned in the seventeenth century for peaches and 
snipes. The other, Montague House, celebrated for its frescoes 
and furniture, was, a few months after the death of Charles the 
Second, burned to the ground, and was speedily succeeded by a 
more magnificent Montague House, which, having been long the 
repository of such various and precious treasures of art, science, 
and learning as were scarce ever before assembled under a single 
roof, has just given place to an edifice more magnificent still, 

Nearer to the court, on a space called Saint James’s Fields, had 
just been built Saint James’s Square and Jermyn Street. Saint 
James’s Church had recently been opened for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants of this new quarter. Golden Square, which 
was in the next generation inhabited by lords and ministers of 
state, had not yet been begun. Indeed the only dwellings to be 
seen on the north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated and 
almost rural mansions, of which the most celebrated was the costly 
pile erected by Clarendon, and nicknamed Dunkirk House. It 
had been purchased after its founder’s downfall by the Duke of 
Albemarle. The Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle Street still 
preserve the memory of the site. 

He who then rambled to what is now the gayest and most 
crowded part of Regent Street found himself in a solitude, and 
was sometimes so fortunate as to have a shot at a woodcock.t On 
the north the Oxford Road ran between hedges. Three or four 
hundred yards to the south were the garden walls of a few great 


+ Old General Oglethorpe, who lived to 1785, used to boast that 
he had shot here in Anne’s reign. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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houses, which were considered as quite out of town. On the west 
was a meadow renowned for a spring from which, long afterwards, 
Conduit Street was named. On the east was a field not to be 
passed without a shudder by any Londoner of that age. There, 
as in a place far from the haunts of men, had been dug, twenty 
years before, when the great plague was raging, a pit into which 
the dead carts had nightly shot corpses by scores. It was popularly 
believed that the earth was deeply tainted with infection, and 
could not be disturbed without imminent risk to human life. No 
foundations were laid there till two generations had passed without 
any return of the pestilence and till the ghastly spot had long 
been surrounded by buildings.? 

We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any of the 
streets and squares then bore the same aspect as at present. The 
great majority of the houses, indeed, have, since that time, been 
wholly or in part rebuilt. If the most fashionable parts of the 
capital could be placed before us, such as they then were, we 
should be disgusted by their squalid appearance and poisoned by 
their noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy and noisy 
market was held close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit women 
screamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks and rotten apples ac- 
cumulated in heaps at the thresholds of the Countess of Berkshire 
and of the Bishop of Durham. 

The center of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space where the 
rabble congregated every evening, within a few yards of Cardigan 
House and Winchester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to 
see bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in 
every part of the area. Horses were exercised there. The beggars 
were as noisy and importunate as in the worst governed cities of 
the Continent. A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a proverb. The 
whole fraternity knew the arms and liveries of every charitably 
disposed grandee in the neighborhood, and, as soon as his lordship’s 
coach and six appeared, came hopping and crawling in crowds to 
persecute him. These disorders lasted, in spite of many accidents 
and of some legal proceedings, till, in the reign of George the 
Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, was knocked down 
and nearly killed in the middle of the square. Then at length 
palisades were set up and a pleasant garden laid out. 

Saint James’s Square was a receptacle for all the offal and 


1 The pest field will be seen in maps in London as late as the end 
of George the First’s reign. [Macaulay’s note. ] 
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cinders, for all the dead cats and dead dogs of Westminster. At 
one time a cudgel player kept the ring there. At another time 
an impudent squatter settled himself there, and built a shed for 
rubbish under the windows of the gilded saloons in which the 
first magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents, and 
Pembrokes, gave banquets and balls. It was not till these nuisances 
had lasted through a whole generation and till much had been 
written about them that the inhabitants applied to parliament for 
permission to put up rails and to plant trees. 

When such was the state of the quarter inhabited by the most 
luxurious portion of society, we may easily believe that the great 
body of the population suffered what would now be considered as 
insupportable grievances. The pavement was detestable; all 
foreigners cried shame upon it. The drainage was so bad that in 
rainy weather the gutters soon became torrents. Several facetious 
poets have commemorated the fury with which these black 
rivulets roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, bearing to 
Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal and vegetable filth from the 
stalls of butchers and greengrocers. This flood was profusely 
thrown to right and left by coaches and carts. To keep as far 
from the carriage road as possible was therefore the wish of every 
pedestrian. The mild and timid gave the wall. The bold and 
athletic took it. If two roisters met, they cocked their hats in 
each other’s faces and pushed each other about till the weaker 
was shoved towards the kennel. If he was a mere bully he 
sneaked off, muttering that he should find a time. If he was 
pugnacious, the encounter probably ended in a duel behind 
Montague House. 

The houses were not numbered. There would indeed have 
been little advantage in numbering them; for of the coachmen, 
chairmen, porters, and errand boys of London, a very small 
portion could read. It was necessary to use marks which the most 
ignorant could understand. The shops were therefore distinguished 
by painted signs, which gave a gay and grotesque aspect to the 
streets. “The walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay through 
an endless succession of Saracen’s Heads, Royal Oaks, Blue Bears, 
and Golden Lambs, which disappeared when they were no longer 
required for the direction of the common people. 

When the evening closed in, the difficulty and danger of 
walking about London became serious indeed. The  garret 
windows were opened, and pails were emptied, with little 
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regard to those who were passing below. Falls, bruises, and 
broken bones were of constant occurrence. For, till the last 
year of the reign of Charles the Second, most of the streets were 
left in profound darkness. Thieves and robbers plied their trade 
with impunity; yet they were hardly so terrible to peaceable 
citizens as another class of ruffians. It was a favorite amusement 
of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger by night about the town, 
breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering 
rude caresses to pretty women. Several dynasties of these tyrants 
had, since the Restoration, domineered over the streets. The 
Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and the 
Hectors had been recently succeeded by the Scourers. At a later 
period arose the Nicker, the Hawcubite, and the yet more dreaded 
name of Mohawk.* The machinery for keeping the peace was 
utterly contemptible. There was an act of Common Council 
which provided that more than a thousand watchmen should be 
constantly on the alert in the city, from sunset to sunrise, and 
that every inhabitant should take his turn of duty. But the act 
was negligently executed. Few of those who were summoned left 
their homes; and those few generally found it more agreeable to 
tipple in ale-houses than to pace the streets. 

It ought to be noticed that, in the last year of the reign of 
Charles the Second, began a great change in the police of London, 
—a change which has perhaps added as much to the happiness of 
ithe great body of the people as revolutions of much greater fame. 
‘An ingenious projector, named Edward Heming, obtained letters 
patent conveying to him, for a term of years, the exclusive right 
of lighting up London. He undertook, for a moderate considera- 
tion, to place a light before every tenth door, on moonless nights, 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to twelve of the 
clock. Those who now see the capital all the year round, from 
dusk to dawn blazing with a splendor compared with which the 


1 It may be suspected that some of the Tityre Tus, like good 
Cavaliers, broke Milton’s windows shortly after the Restoration. I 
am confident that he was thinking of those pests of London when 
he dictated the noble lines, — 


And in luxurious cities, when the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage, and when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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illuminations for La Hogue and Blenheim would have looked pale, 
may perhaps smile to think of Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered 
feebly before one house in ten during a small part of one night in 
three. But such was not the feeling of his contemporaries. His 
scheme was enthusiastically applauded and furiously attacked. 
The friends of improvement extolled him as the greatest of all 
the benefactors of his city. What, they asked, were the boasted 
inventions of Archimedes when compared with the achievement 
of the man who had turned the nocturnal shades into noonday? 
In spite of these eloquent eulogies, the cause of darkness was not 
left undefended. There were fools in that age who opposed the 
introduction of what was called the new light as strenuously as 
fools in our age have opposed the introduction of vaccination and 
railroads, as strenuously as the fools of an age anterior to the 
dawn of history doubtless opposed the introduction of the plough 
and of alphabetical writing. Many years after the date of 
Heming’s patent, there were extensive districts in which no lamp 
was seen. 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, must have been the 
state of the quarters peopled by the outcasts of society. Among 
those quarters one had attained a scandalous preéminence. On 
the confines of the city and the Temple had been founded, in the 
thirteenth century, a House of Carmelite Friars, distinguished by 
their white hoods. The precinct of this house had, before the 
Reformation, been a sanctuary for criminals, and still retained the 
privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. Insolvents consequently 
were to be found in every dwelling, from cellar to garret. Of 
these a large proportion were knaves and libertines, and were 
followed to their asylum by women more abandoned than them- 
selves. The civil power was unable to keep order in a district 
swarming with such inhabitants; and thus Whitefriars became the 
favorite resort of all who wished to be emancipated from the 
restraints of the law. Though the immunities legally belonging 
to the place extended only to cases of debt, cheats, false witnesses, 
forgers, and highwaymen found refuge there. For amidst a 
rabble so desperate no peace officer’s life was in safety. At the 
cry of “Rescue,” bullies with swords and cudgels and termagant 
hags with spits and broomsticks poured forth by hundreds; and 
the intruder was fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet Street, 
hustled, stripped, and pumped upon. Even the warrant of the 
Chief Justice of England could not be executed without the help 
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of a company of musketeers. Such relics of the barbarism of the 
darkest ages were to be found within a short walk of the chambers 
where Somers was studying history and law, of the chapel where 
Tillotson was preaching, of the coffee-house where Dryden was 
passing judgment on poems and plays, and of the hall where the 
Royal Society was examining the astronomical system of Isaac 
Newton. 

Each of the two cities which made up the capital of England 
had its own center of attraction. In the metropolis of commerce 
the point of convergence was the Exchange; in the metropolis of 
fashion the Palace. But the Palace did not retain its influence so 
long as the Exchange. The revolution completely altered the 
relations between the court and the higher classes of society. It 
was by degrees discovered that the king, in his individual capacity, 
had very little to give; that coronets and garters, bishoprics, and 
embassies, lordships of the treasury, and tellerships of the 
Exchequer, nay, even charges in the royal stud and bed-chamber, 
were really bestowed, not by the king, but by his advisers. Every 
ambitious and covetous man perceived that he would consult his 
own interest far better by acquiring the dominion of a Cornish 
borough, and by rendering good service to the ministry during a 
critical session, than by becoming the companion or even the 
minion of his prince. It was therefore in the antechambers, not 
of George the First and of George the Second, but of Walpole 
and of Pelham, that the daily crowd of courtiers was to be found. 
It is also to be remarked that the same revolution which made it 
impossible that our kings should use the patronage of the state, 
merely for the purpose of gratifying their personal predilections, 
gave us several kings unfitted by their education and habits to be 
gracious and affable hosts. They had been born and bred on the 
Continent. They never felt themselves at home in our island. 
If they spoke our language they spoke it inelegantly and with 
effort. Our national character they never fully understood. Our 
national manners they hardly attempted to acquire. The most 
important part of their duty they performed better than any ruler 
who had preceded them, for they governed strictly according to 
law; but they could not be the first gentlemen of the realm, the 
heads of polite society. If ever they unbent it was in a very 
small circle, where hardly an English face was to be seen; and 
they were never so happy as when they could escape for a summer 
to their native land. They had indeed their days of reception for 
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our nobility and gentry; but the reception was mere matter of 
form, and became at last as solemn a ceremony as a funeral. 

Not such was the court of Charles the Second. Whitehall, when 
he dwelt there, was the focus of political intrigue and of fashion- 
able gayety. Half the jobbing and half the flirting of the 
metropolis went on under his roof. Whoever could make him- 
self agreeable to the prince or could secure the good offices of 
the mistress might hope to rise in the world without rendering 
any service to the government, without being even known by sight 
to any minister of state. This courtier got a frigate, and that a 
company; a third, the pardon of a rich offender; a fourth, a lease 
of crown land on easy terms. If the king notified his pleasure 
that a briefless lawyer should be made judge or that a libertine 
baronet should be made a peer, the gravest councillors, after a 
little murmuring, submitted. Interest, therefore, drew a constant 
press of suitors to the gates of the palace, and those gates always 
stood wide. The king kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London, the extreme Whigs only 
excepted. Hardly any gentleman had any difficulty in making his 
way to the royal presence. The levee was exactly what the word 
imports. Some men of quality came every morning to stand round 
their master, to chat with him while his wig was combed and his 
cravat tied, and to accompany him in his early walk through the 
park, All persons who had been properly introduced might, 
without any special invitation, go to see him dine, sup, dance, 
and play at hazard, and might have the pleasure of hearing him 
tell stories, which, indeed, he told remarkably well, about his 
flight from Worcester, and about the misery which he had endured 
when he was a state prisoner in the hands of the canting, meddling 
preachers of Scotland. Bystanders whom his Majesty recognized 
often came in for a courteous word. This proved a far more 
successful king-craft than any that his father or grandfather had 
practised. It was not easy for the most austere republican of the 
school of Marvel to resist the fascination of so much good humor 
and affability; and many a veteran Cavalier, in whose heart the 
remembrance of unrequited sacrifices and services had been fester- 
ing during a quarter of a century, was compensated in one moment 
for wounds and sequestrations by his sovereign’s kind nod, and 
“God bless you, my old friend! ” 

Whitehall naturally became the chief staple of news. When- 
ever there was a rumor that anything important had happened or 
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was about to happen, people hastened thither to obtain intelligence 
from the fountain head. The galleries presented the appearance 
of a modern clubroom at an anxious time. They were full of 
people inquiring whether the Dutch mail was in, what tidings the 
express from France had brought, whether John Sobiesky had 
beaten the Turks, whether the Doge of Genoa was really at Paris, 
These were matters about which it was safe to talk aloud. But 
there were subjects concerning which information was asked and 
given in whispers. Had Halifax got the better of Rochester? 
Was there to be a parliament? Was the Duke of York really 
going to Scotland? Had Monmouth really been sent for to the 
Hague? Men tried to read the countenance of every minister as 
he went through the throng to and from the royal closet. All 
sorts of auguries were drawn from the tone in which his majesty 
spoke to the Lord President, or from the laugh with which his 
majesty honoured a jest of the Lord Privy Seal; and, in a few 
hours, the hopes and fears inspired by such slight indications had 
spread to all the coffee-houses from St. James’s to the Tower. 

The coffee-house must not be dismissed with a cursory mention. 
It might indeed, at that time, have been not improperly called a 
most important political institution. No parliament had sate for 
years. ‘The municipal council of the city had ceased to speak 
the sense of the citizens. Public meetings, harangues, resolutions, 
and the rest of the modern machinery of agitation had not yet 
come into fashion. Nothing resembling the modern newspaper 
existed. In such circumstances, the coffee-houses were the chief 
organs through which the public opinion of the metropolis vented 
itself. 

The first of these establishments had been set up, in the time 
of the Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who had acquired 
among the Mahometans a taste for their favourite beverage. The 
convenience of being able to make appointments in any part of 
the town, and of being able to pass evenings ‘socially at a very 
small charge, was so great that the fashion spread fast. Every 
man of the upper or middle class went daily to his coffee-house to 
learn the news and to discuss it. Every coffee-house had one or 
more orators to whose eloquence the crowd listened with admira- 
tion, and who soon became, what the journalists of our own time 
have been called, a fourth estate of the realm. The court had 
long seen with uneasiness the growth of this new power in the 
state. An attempt had been made, during Danby’s administration, 
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to close the coffee-houses. But men of all parties missed their 
usual places of resort so much that there was a universal outcry. 
The government did not venture, in opposition to a feeling so 
strong and general, to enforce a regulation of which the legality 
might well be questioned. Since that time ten years had elapsed, 
and, during those years, the number and influence of the coffee- 
houses had been constantly increasing. Foreigners remarked that 
the coffee-house was that which especially distinguished London 
from all other cities; that the coffee-house was the Londoner’s 
home, and that those who wished to find a gentleman commonly 
asked, not whether he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but 
whether he frequented the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was 
excluded from these places who laid down his penny at the bar. 
Yet every rank and profession and every shade of religious and 
political opinion had its own headquarters. There were houses 
near St. James’s Park where fops congregated, their heads and 
shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not less ample than 
those which are now worn by the chancellor and by the speaker 
of the House of Commons. The wig came from Paris, and so 
did the rest of the fine gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered 
coat, his fringed gloves, and the tassel which upheld his pantaloons. 
The conversation was in that dialect which, long after it had ceased 
to be spoken in fashionable circles, continued, in the mouth of 
Lord Foppington, to excite the mirth of theatres. The atmos- 
phere was like that of a perfumer’s shop. ‘Tobacco in any other 
form than that of richly scented snuff was held in abomination. 
If any clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, called for a 
Pipe, the sneers of the whole assembly and the short answers of 
the waiters soon convinced him that he had better go somewhere 
else. Nor, indeed, would he have had far to go. For, in general, 
the coffee-rooms reeked with tobacco like a guard room; and 
strangers sometimes expressed their surprise that so many people 
should leave their own firesides to sit in the midst of eternal fog 
and stench. Nowhere was the smoking more constant than at 
Will’s. That celebrated house, situated between Covent Garden 
and Bow Street, was sacred to polite letters. There the talk was 
about poetical justice and the unities of place and time. There 
was a faction for Perrault and the moderns, a faction for Boileau 
and the ancients. One group debated whether Paradise Lost ought 
not to have been in rhyme. To another an envious poetaster 
demonstrated that Venice Preserved ought to have been hooted 
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from the stage. Under no roof was a greater variety of figures 
to be seen, — earls in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and 
bands, pert templars, sheepish lads from the universities, translators 
and index-makers in ragged coats of frieze. The great press was 
to get near the chair where John Dryden sate. In winter, that 
chair was always in the warmest nook by the fire; in summer, it 
stood in the balcony. To bow to him, and to hear his opinion of 
Racine’s last tragedy or of Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, was 
thought a privilege. A pinch from his snuff-box was an honour 
suficient to turn the head of a young enthusiast. There were 
coffee-houses where the first medical men might be consulted. 
Doctor John Radcliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest 
practice in London, came daily, at the hour when the Exchange 
was full, from his house in Bow Street, then a fashionable part 
of the capital, to Garraway’s, and was to be found surrounded by 
surgeons and apothecaries at a particular table. There were 
Puritan coffee-houses where no oath was heard, and where lank- 
haired men discussed election and reprobation through their noses; 
Jew coffee-houses where dark-eyed money-changers from Venice 
and Amsterdam greeted each other; and Popish coffee-houses 
where, as good Protestants believed, Jesuits planned, over their cups, 
another great fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot the king. 


(6) Literature 


Literature which could be carried by the post bag then formed 
the greater part of the intellectual nutriment ruminated by the 
country divines and country justices. The difficulty and expense 
of conveying large packets from place to place were so great that 
an extensive work was longer in making its way from Paternoster 
Row to Devonshire or Lancashire than it now is in reaching 
Kentucky. How scantily a rural parsonage was then furnished, 
even with books the most necessary to a theologian, has already 
been remarked. The houses of the gentry were not more plenti- 
fully supplied. Few knights of the shire had libraries so good as 
may now perpetually be found in a servant’s hall or in the back 
parlor of a small shopkeeper. An esquire passed among his 
neighbors for a great scholar if Hudibras and Baker’s Chronicle, 
Tarlton’s Jests; and the Seven Champions of Christendom lay in 
his hall window among the fishing-rods and fowling-pieces. _No 
circulating library, no book society then existed even in the capital ; 
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but in the capital those students who could not afford to purchase 
largely had a resource. The shops of the great booksellers, near 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard, were crowded every day and all day 
long with readers, and a known customer was often permitted to 
carry a volume home. In the country there was no such accommoda- 
tion, and every man was under the necessity of buying whatever 
he wished to read.t 

As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, their literary 
stores. generally consisted of a prayer book and a receipt book. 
But in truth they lost little by living in rural seclusion. For 
even in the highest ranks and in those situations which afforded 
the greatest facilities for mental improvement, the English women 
of that generation were decidedly worse educated than they have 
been at any other time since the Revival of Learning. At an 
earlier period, they had studied the masterpieces of ancient genius. 
In the present day, they seldom bestow much attention on the dead 
languages, but they are familiar with the tongue of Pascal and 
Moliére, with the tongue of Dante and Tasso, with the tongue of 
Goethe and Schiller; nor is there any purer or more graceful 
English than that which accomplished women now speak and 
write. But during the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
culture of the female mind seems to have been almost entirely 
neglected. If a damsel had the least smattering of literature, she 
was regarded as a prodigy. Ladies highly born, highly bred, and 
naturally quick-witted were unable to write a line in their mother 
tongue without solecisms and faults of spelling such as a charity 
girl would now be ashamed to commit.2 

The explanation may easily be found. Extravagant licen- 


* Cotton seems, from his Angler, to have found room for his 
whole library in his hall window, and Cotton was a man of letters. 
Even when Franklin first visited London in 1724, circulating libraries 
were unknown there. The crowd at the booksellers? shops in Little 
Britain is mentioned by Roger North in his life of his brother John. 
[Macaulay’s note. ] 

* One instance will suffice. Queen Mary had good natural abili- 
ties, had been educated by a bishop, was fond of history and poetry, 
and was regarded by very eminent men as a superior woman. ‘There 
is, in the library of the Hague, a superb English Bible which was 
delivered to her when she was crowned in Westminister Abbey. In 
the title page are these words in her own hand: “ This book was 


ae the king and I, at our crownation, Marie R.” [ Macaulay’s 
note. 
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tiousness, the natural effect of extravagant austerity, was now the 
mode; and licentiousness had produced its ordinary effect, the 
moral and intellectual degradation of women. To their personal 
beauty it was the fashion to pay rude and impudent homage. But 
the admiration and desire which they inspired were seldom 
mingled with respect, with affection, or with any chivalrous 
sentiment. The qualities which fit them to be’ companions, 
advisers, confidential friends, rather repelled than attracted the 
libertines of Whitehall. In that court, a maid of honour, who 
dressed in such a manner as to do full justice to a white bosom, 
who ogled significantly, who danced voluptuously, who excelled 
in pert repartee, who was not ashamed to romp with lords of the 
bedchamber and captains of the guards, to sing sly verses with sly 
expression, or to put on a page’s dress for a frolic, was more likely 
to be followed and admired, more likely to be honoured with royal 
attentions, more likely to win a rich and noble husband than Jane 
Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would have been. In such circumstances 
the standard of female attainments was necessarily low; and it 
was more dangerous to be above that standard than to be beneath 
it. Extreme ignorance and frivolity were thought less unbecom- 
ing in a lady than the slightest tincture of pedantry. Of the too 
celebrated women whose faces we still admire on the walls of 
Hampton Court, few indeed were in the habit of reading anything 
more valuable than acrostics, lampoons, and translations of the 
Clelia and the Grand Cyrus. 

The literary acquirements, even of the accomplished gentlemen 
of that generation, seem to have been somewhat less solid and 
profound than at an earlier or a later period. Greek learning, at 
least, did not flourish among us in the days of Charles the Second 
as it had flourished before the Civil War, or as it again flourished 
long after the Revolution. ‘There were undoubtedly scholars to 
whom the whole Greek literature from Homer to Photius was 
familiar; but such scholars were to be found almost exclusively 
among the clergy resident at the universities, and even at the uni- 
versities were few, and were not fully appreciated. At Cambridge 
it was not thought by any means necessary that a divine should 
be able to read the Gospels in the original. Nor was the standard 
at Oxford higher. When, in the rcign of William the Third, 


1 Roger North tells us that his brother John, who was Greek 
professor at Cambridge, complained bitterly of the general neglect of 
the Greek tongue among the academical clergy. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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Christ Church rose up as one man to defend the genuineness of 
the Epistles of Phalaris, that great college, then considered as the 
first seat of philology in the kingdom, could not muster such a 
stock of Attic learning as is now possessed by several youths at 
every great public school. It may easily be supposed that a dead 
language, neglected at the universities, was not much studied by 
men of the world. In a former age, the poetry and eloquence of 
Greece had been the delight of Raleigh and Falkland. In a 
later age, the poetry and eloquence of Greece were the delight of 
Pitt and Fox, of Windham and Grenville. But during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century there was in England scarcely one 
eminent statesman who could read with enjoyment a page of 
Sophocles or Plato. 

Good Latin scholars were numerous. The language of Rome, 
indeed, had not altogether lost its imperial character, and was still, 
in many parts of Europe, almost indispensable to a traveler or a 
negotiator. ‘To speak it well was therefore a much more common 
accomplishment than in our time; and neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge wanted poets who, on a great occasion, could lay at the 
foot of the throne happy imitations of the verses in which Virgil 
and Ovid had celebrated the greatness of Augustus. 

Yet even the Latin was giving way to a younger rival. France 
united at that time almost every species of ascendency. Her 
military glory was at the height. She had vanquished mighty 
coalitions. She had dictated treaties. She had subjected great 
cities and provinces. She had forced the Castilian pride to yield 
her the precedence. She had summoned Italian princes to 
prostrate themselves at her footstool. Her authority was supreme 
in all matters of good breeding, from a duel to a minuet. She 
determined how a gentleman’s coat must be cut, how long his 
peruke must be, whether his heels must be high or low, and whether 
the lace on his hat must be broad or narrow. In literature she 
gave law to the world. The fame of her great writers filled 
Europe. No other country could produce a tragic poet equal to 
Racine, a comic poet equal to Moliére, a trifler so agreeable as 
La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skillful as Bossuet. The literary 
glory of Italy and of Spain had set; that of Germany had not yet 
dawned. The genius, therefore, of the eminent men who adorned 
Paris shone forth with a splendour which was set off to full 
advantage by contrast. France, indeed, had at that time an empire 
over mankind, such as even the Roman Republic never attained. 
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For when Rome was politically dominant, she was in arts and 
letters the humble pupil of Greece. France had, over the 
surrounding countries, at once the ascendency which Rome had 
over Greece, and the ascendency which Greece had over Rome. 
French was fast becoming the universal language, the language of 
fashionable society, the language of diplomacy. At several courts 
princes and nobles spoke it more accurately and politely than their 
mother tongue. In our island there was less of this servility than 
on the Continent. Neither our good nor our bad qualities were 
those of imitators. Yet even here homage was paid, awkwardly 
indeed and sullenly, to the literary supremacy of our neighbours. 
The melodious Tuscan, so familiar to the gallants and ladies of 
the court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. A gentleman who 
quoted Horace or Terence was considered in good company as a 
pompous pedant. But to garnish his conversation with scraps of 
French was the best proof which he could give of his parts and 
attainments. New canons of criticism, new models of style came 
into fashion. The quaint ingenuity which had deformed the 
verses of Donne and had been a blemish on those of Cowley dis- 
appeared from our poetry. Our prose became less majestic, less 
artfully involved, less variously musical than that of an earlier 
age, but more lucid, more easy, and better fitted for controversy 
and narrative. In these changes it is impossible not to recognize 
the influence of French precept and of French example. Great 
masters of our language, in their most dignified compositions, 
affected to use French words when English words, quite as expres- 
sive and melodious, were at hand:* and from France was imported 
the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic which, in our soil, drooped and 
speedily died. 

It would have been well if our writers had also copied the 
decorum which their great French contemporaries, with few 
exceptions, preserved; for the profligacy of the English plays, 
satires, songs, and novels of that age is a deep blot on our national 
fame. The evil may easily be traced to its source. ‘The wits and 
the Puritans had never been on friendly terms. There was no 
sympathy between the two classes. They looked on the whole 

1 The most offensive instance which I remember is in a poem on 
the coronation of Charles the Second by Dryden, who certainly could 
not plead poverty as an excuse for borrowing words from any foreign 


tongue: 
Hither in summer evenings you repair, 
To taste the fraicheur of the cooler air. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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system of human life from different points and in different lights. 
The earnest of each was the jest of the other. The pleasures of 
each were the torments of the other. To the stern precisian even 
the innocent sport of the fancy seemed a crime. To light and 
festive natures the solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished 
copious matter of ridicule. From the Reformation to the Civil 
War, almost every writer, gifted with a fine sense of the ludicrous, 
had taken some opportunity of assailing the straight-haired, snuf- 
fling, whining saints, who christened their children out of the Book 
of Nehemiah, who groaned in spirit at the sight of Jack in the 
Green, and who thought it impious to taste plum porridge on 
Christmas Day. At length a time came when the laughers began 
to look grave in their turn. The rigid, ungainly zealots, after 
having furnished much good sport during two generations, rose up 
in arms, conquered, ruled, and, grimly smiling, trod down under 
their feet the whole crowd of mockers. ‘The wounds inflicted by 
gay and petulant malice were retaliated with the gloomy and 
implacable malice peculiar to bigots who mistake their own rancour 
for virtue. The theatres were closed. The players were flogged. 
The press was put under the guardianship of austere licensers, 
The Muses were banished from their own favourite haunts. 
Cowley was ejected from Cambridge and Crashaw from Oxford. 
The young candidate for academical honours was no longer required 
to write Ovidian epistles or Virgilian pastorals, but was strictly 
interrogated by a synod of lowering Supralapsarians as to the day 
and hour when he experienced the new birth. Such a system was 
of course fruitful of hypocrites. Under sober clothing and under 
visages composed to the expression of austerity lay hid during 
several years the intense desire of license and of revenge. At 
length that desire was gratified. The Restoration emancipated 
thousands of minds from a yoke which had become insupportable, 
The old fight recommenced, but with an animosity altogether new. 
It was now not a sportive combat, but a war to the death. The 
Roundhead had no better quarter to expect from those whom he 
had persecuted than a cruel slave-driver can expect from insurgent 
slaves still bearing the marks of his collars and his scourges. 

The war between wit and Puritanism soon became a war between 
wit and morality. The hostility excited by a grotesque caricature 
of virtue did not spare virtue herself. Whatever the canting 
Roundhead had regarded with reverence was insulted. Whatever 
he had proscribed was favoured. Because he had been scrupulous 
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about trifles, all scruples were treated with derision. Because he 
had covered his failings with the mask of devotion, men were 
encouraged to obtrude with cynic impudence all their most scanda- 
lous vices on the public eye. Because he had punished illicit love 
with barbarous severity, virgin purity and conjugal fidelity were 
to be made a jest. To that sanctimonious jargon, which was his 
shibboleth, was opposed another jargon not less absurd and much 
more odious. As he never opened his mouth except in Scriptural 
phrase, the new breed of wits and fine gentlemen never opened 
their mouths without uttering ribaldry of which a porter would 
now be ashamed, and without calling on their Maker to curse them, 
sink them, confound them, blast them, and damn them. 

It is not strange, therefore, that our polite literature, when it 
revived with the revival of the old civil and ecclesiastical polity, 
should have been profoundly immoral. A few eminent men, who 
belonged to an earlier and better age, were exempt from the 
general contagion. ‘The verse of Waller still breathed the senti- 
ments which had animated a more chivalrous generation. Cowley, 
distinguished at once as a loyalist and as a man of letters, raised his 
voice courageously against the immorality which disgraced both 
letters and loyalty. A mightier spirit, unsubdued by pain, danger, 
poverty, obloquy, and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by the 
obscene tumult which raged all around, a song so sublime and so 
holy that it would not have misbecome the lips of those ethereal 
Virtues whom he saw, what that inner eye which no calamity could 
darken, flinging down on the jasper pavement their crowns of 
amaranth and gold. The vigourous and fertile genius of Butler, if 
it did not altogether escape the prevailing infection, took the disease 
ina mild form. But these were men whose minds had been trained 
in a world which had passed away. They gave place in no long 
time to a younger generation of poets, and of that generation, from 
Dryden down to Durfey, the common characteristic was hard- 
hearted, shameless, swaggering licentiousness, at once inelegant and 
inhuman. ‘The influence of these writers was doubtless noxious, 
yet less noxious than it would have been had they been less 
depraved. The poison which they administered was so strong that 
it was, in no long time, rejected with nausea. None of them 
understood the dangerous art of associating images of unlawful 
pleasure with all that is endearing and ennobling. None of them 
was aware that a certain decorum is essential even to voluptuousness, 
that drapery may be more alluring than exposure, and that the 
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imagination may be far more powerfully moved by delicate hints 
which impel it to exert itself than by gross descriptions which it 
takes in passively. 

The spirit of the Anti-Puritan reaction pervades almost the 
whole polite literature of the reign of Charles the Second. But 
the very quintessence of that spirit will be found in the comic 
drama. The playhouses, shut by the meddling fanatic in the day 
of his power, were again crowded. To their old attractions new 
and more powerful attractions had been added. Scenery, dresses, 
and decorations such as would now be thought mean and absurd, 
but such as would have been esteemed incredibly magnificent by 
those who, early in the seventeenth century, sate on the filthy 
benches of the Hope or under the thatched roof of the Rose, 
dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The fascination of sex was 
called in to aid the fascination of art; and the young spectator saw, 
with emotions unknown to the contemporaries of Shakespeare and 
Jonson, tender and sprightly heroines personified by lovely women. 
From the day on which the theatres were reopened they became 
seminaries of vice, and the evil propagated itself. The profligacy 
of the representations soon drove away sober people. The frivolous 
and dissolute who remained required every year stronger and 
stronger stimulants. ‘Thus the artists corrupted the spectators, 
and the spectators the artists, till the turpitude of the drama 
became such as must astonish all who are not aware that extreme 
relaxation is the natural effect of extreme restraint, and that an 
age of hypocrisy is, in the regular course of things, followed by an 
age of impudence. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the times than the care with 
which the poets contrived to put all their loosest verses into the 
mouths of women. The compositions in which the greatest 
license was taken were the epilogues. They were almost always 
recited by favorite actresses, and nothing charmed the depraved 
audience so much as to hear lines grossly indecent repeated by a 
beautiful girl, who was supposed to have not yet lost her 
innocence. 

Our theatre was indebted in that age for many plots and char- 
acters to Spain, to France, and to the old English masters; but 
whatever our dramatists touched they tainted. In their imitations 
the houses of Calderon’s stately and high spirited Castilian gentle- 
men became sties of vice, Shakespeare’s Viola a procuress, Moliére’s 
misanthrope a ravisher, Moliére’s Agnes an adulteress, Nothing 
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could be so pure or so heroic but that it became foul and ignoble 
by transfusion through those foul and ignoble minds. 

Such was the state of the drama; and the drama was the depart- 
ment of light literature in which a poet had the best chance of 
obtaining a subsistence by his pen. The sale of books was so small 
that a man of the greatest name could expect only a pittance for 
the copyright of the best performance. There cannot be a 
stronger instance than the fate of Dryden’s last production, the 
Fadles, That volume was published when he was universally 
admitted to be the chief of living English poets. It contains 
about twelve thousand lines. ‘The versification is admirable, the 
narratives and descriptions full of life. To this day Palamon and 
Arcite, Cymon and Iphigenia, Theodore and Honoria are the 
delight both of critics and of schoolboys. The collection includes 
Alexander's Feast, the noblest ode in our language. For the copy- 
right Dryden received two hundred and fifty pounds, less than in 
our days has sometimes been paid for two articles in a review. 
Nor does the bargain seem to have been a hard one. For the 
book went off slowly, and a second edition was not required till 
the author had been ten years in his grave. By writing for the 
theatre it was possible to earn a much larger sum with much less 
trouble. Southern made seven hundred pounds by one play. 
Otway was raised from beggary to temporary affluence by the 
success of his Dow Carlos. Shadwell cleared a hundred and thirty 
pounds by a single representation of the Sgwire of Alsatia, The 
consequence was that every man who had to live by his wit wrote 
plays whether he had any internal vocation to write plays or not. 
It was thus with Dryden. As a satirist he has rivaled Juvenal. 
As a didactic poet he perhaps might, with care and meditation, have 
rivaled Lucretius. Of lyric poets he is, if not the most sublime, 
the most brilliant and spirit-stirring. But nature, profuse to him 
of many rare gifts, had denied him the dramatic faculty. Never- 
theless all the energies of his best years were wasted on dramatic 
composition. He had too much judgment not to be aware that in 
the power of exhibiting character by means of dialogue he was 
deficient. That deficiency he did his best to conceal, sometimes 
by surprising and amusing incidents, sometimes by stately declama- 
tion, sometimes by harmonious numbers, sometimes by ribaldry but 
too well suited to the taste of a profane and licentious pit. Yet he 
never obtained any theatrical success equal to that which rewarded 
the exertions of some men far inferior to him in general powers. 
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He thought himself fortunate if he cleared a hundred guineas by 
a play; a scanty remuneration, yet apparently larger than he could 
have earned in any other way by the same quantity of labor. 

The recompense which the wits of that age could obtain from 
the public was so small that they were under the necessity of eking 
out their incomes by levying contributions on the great. Every 
rich and good-natured lord was pestered by authors with a mendi- 
cancy so importune, and a flattery so abject, as may in our time 
seem incredible. The patron to whom a work was inscribed was 
expected to reward the writer with a purse of gold. The fee 
paid for the dedication of a book as often much larger than the 
sum which any bookseller would give for the copyright. Books 
were therefore often printed merely that they might be dedicated. 
This trafic in praise completed the degradation of the literary 
character. Adulation pushed to the verge, sometimes of nonsense 
and sometimes of impiety, was not thought to disgrace a poet. 
Independence, veracity, self-respect, were things not expected by 
the world from him. In truth, he was in morals something 
between a pandar and a beggar. 

To the other vices which degraded the literary character was 
added, toward the close of the reign of Charles the Second, the 
Most savage intemperance of party spirit. ‘The wits, as a class, 
had been impelled by their old hatred of Puritanism to take the 
side of the court, and had been found useful allies. Dryden, in 
particular, had done good service to the government. His 
Absalom and Achitophel, the greatest satire of modern times, had 
amazed the town, had made its way with unprecedented rapidity 
even into rural districts, and had, wherever it appeared, bitterly 
annoyed the Exclusionists and raised the courage of the Tories. 
But we must not, in the admiration which we naturally feel for 
noble diction and versification, forget the great distinctions of good 
and evil. The spirit by which Dryden and several of his compeers 
were at this time animated against the Whigs deserves to be called 
fiendish. The servile judges and sheriffs of those evil days could 
not shed blood so fast as the poets cried out for it, Calls for 
more victims, hideous jests on hanging, bitter taunts on those who, 
having stood by the king in the hour of danger, now advised him 
to deal mercifully and generously by his vanquished enemies, were 
publicly recited on the stage, and, that nothing might be wanting 
to the guilt and the shame, were recited by women, who, having 
long been taught to discard all modesty, were now taught to 
discard all compassion. 
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It is a remarkable fact that, while the lighter literature of 
£ngland was thus becoming a nuisance and a national disgrace, the 
English genius was effecting in science a revolution which will, to 
the end of time, be reckoned among the highest achievements of 
the human intellect. Bacon had sown the good seed in a sluggish 
soil and an ungenial season. He had not expected an early crop, 
and in his last testament had solemnly bequeathed his fame to the 
next age. During a whole generation his philosophy had, amidst 
tumults, wars, and proscriptions, been slowly ripening in a few well- 
constituted minds. While factions were struggling for dominion 
over each other, a small body of sages had turned away with 
benevolent disdain from the conflict, and had devoted themselves 
to the nobler work of extending the dominion of man over matter. 
As soon as tranquillity was restored, these teachers easily found 
attentive audience. For the discipline through which the nation 
had passed had brought the public mind to a temper well fitted for 
the reception of the Verulamian doctrine. The civil troubles had 
stimulated the faculties of the educated classes and had called forth 
a restless activity and an insatiable curiosity such as had not before 
been known among us. Yet the effect of those troubles had been 
that schemes of political and religious reform were generally 
regarded with suspicion and contempt. During twenty years the 
chief employment of busy and ingenious men had been to frame 
constitutions with first magistrates, without first magistrates, with 
hereditary senates, with senates appointed by lot, with annual 
senates, with perpetual senates. In these plans nothing was omitted. 
All the detail, all the nomenclature, all the ceremonial of the 
imaginary government was fully set forth— Polemarchs and 
Phylarchs, Tribes and Galaxies, the Lord Archon and the Lord 
Strategus. Which ballot boxes were to be green and which red, 
which balls were to be of gold and which of silver, which 
magistrates were to wear hats and which black velvet caps with 
peaks, how the mace was to be carried and when the heralds 
were to uncover, — these and a hundred more such trifles were 
gravely considered and arranged by men of no common capacity 
and learning. But the time for these visions had gone by; and, 
if any steadfast republican still continued to amuse himself with 
them, fear of public derision and of a criminal information 
generally induced him to keep his fancies to himself. It was now 
unpopular and unsafe to mutter a word against the fundamental 
laws of the monarchy; but daring and ingenious men might 
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indemnify themselves by treating with disdain what had lately 
been considered as the fundamental laws of nature. The torrent 
which had been dammed up in one channel rushed violently into 
another. The revolutionary spirit, ceasing to operate in politics, 
began to exert itself with unprecedented vigor and hardihood in 
every department of physics. The year 1660, the era of the 
restoration of the old constitution, is also the era from which 
dates the ascendency of the new philosophy. In that year the 
Royal Society, destined to be a chief agent in a long series of 
glorious and salutary reforms, began to exist. In a few months 
experimental science became all the mode. The transfusion of 
blood, the ponderation of air, the fixation of mercury, succeeded 
to that place in the public mind which had been lately occupied 
by the controversies of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of 
government made way for dreams of wings with which men were 
to fly from the Tower to the Abbey, and of double-keeled ships 
which were never to founder in the fiercest storm. All classes were 
hurried along by the prevailing sentiment. Cavalier and Round- 
head, Churchman and Puritan were for once allied. Divines, 
jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes swelled the triumph of the 
Baconian philosophy. Poets sang with emulous fervor the approach 
of the golden age. Cowley, in lines weighty with thought and 
resplendent with wit, urged the chosen seed to take possession of 
the promised land flowing with milk and honey, that land which 
their great deliverer and lawgiver had seen as from the summit 
of Pisgah, but had not been permitted to enter. Dryden, with 
more zeal than knowledge, joined his voice to the general acclama- 
tion, and foretold things which neither he nor anybody else 
understood. The Royal Society, he predicted, would soon lead 
us to the extreme verge of the globe, and there delight us with a 
better view of the moon. ‘Two able and aspiring prelates, Ward, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, were con- 
spicuous among the leaders of the movement. Its history was 
eloquently written by a younger divine who was rising to high 
distinction in his profession, Thomas Sprat, afterwards Bishop ‘of 
Rochester. Both Chief Justice Hale and Lord Keeper Guildford 
stole some hours from the business of their courts to write on 
hydrostatics. Indeed it was under the immediate directions of 
Guildford that the first barometers ever exposed to sale in London 
were constructed. Chemistry divided, for a time, with wine and 
love, with the stage and the gaming-table, with the intrigues of 
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a courtier and the intrigues of a demagogue, the attention of the 
fickle Buckingham. Rupert has the credit of having invented 
mezzotinto, and from him is named that curious bubble of glass 
which has long amused children and puzzled philosophers. 
Charles himself had a laboratory at Whitehall, and was far more 
active and attentive there than at the council board. It was 
almost necessary to the character of a fine gentleman to have some- 
thing to say about air-pumps and telescopes; and even fine ladies, 
now and then, thought it becoming to affect a taste for science, 
went in coaches and six to visit the Gresham curiosities, and broke 
forth into cries of delight at finding that a magnet really attracted 
a needle, and that a microscope really made a fly look as large 
as a sparrow. 

In this, as in every great stir of the human mind, there was 
doubtless something which might well move a smile. It is the 
universal law that whatever pursuit, whatever doctrine becomes 
fashionable shall lose a portion of that dignity which it had 
possessed while it was confined to a small but earnest minority, and 
was loved for its own sake alone. It is true that the follies of 
some persons who, without any real aptitude for science, professed 
a passion for it, furnished matter of contemptuous mirth to a 
few malignant satirists who belonged to the preceding generation, 
and were not disposed to unlearn the lore of their youth. But 
it is not less true that the great work of interpreting nature was 
performed by the English of that age as it had never before been 
performed in any age by any nation. The spirit of Francis Bacon 
was abroad, a spirit admirably compounded of audacity and sobriety. 
There was a strong persuasion that the whole world was full of 
secrets of high moment to the happiness of man, and that man 
had, by his Maker, been intrusted with the key which, rightly 
used, would give access to them. There was at the same time a 
conviction that in physics it was impossible to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of general laws except by the careful observation of par- 
ticular facts. Deeply impressed with these great truths, the 
professors of the new philosophy applied themselves to their task, 
and before a quarter of a century had expired, they had given 
ample earnest of what has since been achieved. Already a reform 
of agriculture had been commenced. New vegetables were culti- 
vated. New implements of husbandry were employed. New 
manures were applied to the soil. Evelyn had, under the formal 
sanction of the Royal Society, given instruction to his countrymen 
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in planting. Temple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture, and had proved that many delicate 
fruits, the natives of more favored climates, might, with the help 
of art, be grown on English ground. Medicine, which in France 
was still in abject bondage and afforded an inexhaustible subject 
of just ridicule to Moliére, had in England become an experi- 
mental and progressive science, and every day made some new 
advance, in defiance of Hippocrates and Galen. ‘The attention 
of speculative men had been, for the first time, directed to the 
important subject of sanitary police. The great plague of 1665 
induced them to consider with care the defective architecture, 
draining, and ventilation of the capital. The great fire of 1666 
afforded an opportunity for effecting extensive improvements. 
The whole matter was diligently examined by the Royal Society, 
and to the suggestions of that body must be partly attributed the 
changes which, though far short of what the public welfare 
required, yet made a wide difference between the new and the 
old London, and probably put a final close to the ravages of pesti- 
lence in our country. At the same time one of the founders of 
the society, Sir William Petty, created the science of political 
arithmetic, the humble but indispensable handmaid of political 
philosophy. ‘To that period belonged the chemical discoveries of 
Boyle and the first botanical researches of Sloane. One after 
another, phantoms which had haunted the world through ages of 
darkness fled before the light. Astrology and alchemy became 
jests. Soon there was scarcely a county in which some of the 
quorum did not smile contemptuously when an old woman was 
brought before them for riding on broomsticks or giving cattle 
the murrain. But it was in those noblest and most arduous 
departments of knowledge in which induction and mathematical 
demonstration codperate for the discovery of truth that the English 
genius won in that age the most memorable triumphs. John 
Wallis placed the whole system of statics on a new foundation. 
Edmund Halley investigated the properties of the atmosphere, the 
ebb and flow of the sea, the laws of magnetism, and the course 
of the comets; nor did he shrink from toil, peril, and exile in 
the cause of science. While he, on the rock of St, Helena, 
mapped the constellations of the southern hemisphere, our national 
observatory was rising at Greenwich; and John Flamsteed, the 
first astronomer royal, was commencing that long series of observa- 
tions which is never mentioned without respect and gratitude in 
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ary part of the globe. But the glory of these men, eminent as 
they were, is cast into the shade by the transcendent luster of one 
immortal name. In Isaac Newton two kinds of intellectual 
power which have little in common and which are not often found 
together in a very high degree of vigor, but which nevertheless 
are equally necessary in the most sublime departments of natural 
philosophy, were united as they have never been united before 
or since. There may have been minds as happily constituted as 
his for the cultivation of pure mathematical science; there may 
have been minds as happily constituted for the cultivation of 
science purely experimental; but in no other mind have the 
demonstrative faculty and the inductive faculty coexisted in such 
supreme excellence and perfect harmony. Perhaps in an age of 
Scotists and Thomists even his intellect might have run to waste, 
as many intellects ran to waste which were inferior only to his. 
Happily the spirit of the age on which his lot was cast gave the 
right direction to his mind; and his mind reacted with tenfold 
force on the spirit of the age. In the year 1685 his fame, though 
splendid, was only dawning; but his genius was in the meridian. 
His great work, that work which effected a revolution in the 
most important provinces of natural philosophy, had been com- 
pleted, but was not yet published, and was just about to be 
submitted to the consideration of the Royal Society. 

It is not very easy to explain why the nation which was so far 
before its neighbors in science should in art have been far behind 
them all. Yet such was the fact. It is true that in architecture, 
an art which is half a science, an art in which none but a geo- 
metrician can excel, an art which has no standard of grace but 
what is directly or indirectly dependent on utility, an art of which 
the creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty from mere 
bulk, our country could boast of one truly great man, Christopher 
Wren; and the fire which laid London in ruins had given him an 
opportunity, unprecedented in modern history, of displaying his 
powers. ‘The austere beauty of the Athenian portico, the gloomy 
sublimity of the Gothic arcade, he was, like almost all his contempo- 
raries, incapable of emulating, and perhaps incapable of appreciat- 
ing; but no man, born on our side of the Alps, has imitated with so 
much success the magnificence of the palace-like churches of Italy. 
Even the superb Louis has left to posterity no work which can 
bear a comparison with Saint Paul’s. But at the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second there was not a single English 
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painter or statuary whose name is now remembered. ‘This sterility 
is somewhat mysterious, for painters and statuaries were by no 
means a despised or an ill-paid class. Their social position was 
at least as high as at present. Their gains, when compared with 
the wealth of the nation and with the remuneration of other 
descriptions of intellectual labor, were even larger than at present. 
Indeed, the munificent patronage which was extended to artists 
drew them to our shores in multitudes. Lely, who has preserved 
to us the rich curls, the full lips, and the languishing eyes of the 
frail beauties celebrated by Hamilton, was a Westphalian. He 
had died in 1680, having long lived splendidly, having received 
the honor of knighthood, and having accumulated a good estate 
out of the fruits of his skill. His noble collection of drawings 
and pictures was, after his decease, exhibited by the royal per- 
mission in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and sold by auction 
for the almost incredible sum of twenty-six thousand pounds, a 
sum which bore a greater proportion to the fortunes of the rich 
men of that day than a hundred thousand pounds would bear to 
the fortunes of the rich men of our time. Lely was succeeded by 
his countryman Godfrey Kneller, who was made first a knight and 
then a baronet, and who, after keeping up a sumptuous establish- 
ment, and after losing much money by unlucky speculations, was 
still able to bequeath a large fortune to his family. The two 
Vandeveldes, natives of Holland, had been induced by English 
liberality to settle here, and had produced for the king and his 
nobles some of the finest sea-pieces in the world. Another 
Dutchman, Simon Varelst, painted glorious sunflowers and tulips 
for prices such as had never before been known. Verrio, )4 
Neapolitan, covered ceilings and staircases with Gorgons and Muses, 
Nymphs and Satyrs, Virtues and Vices, Gods quafting nectar, and 
laureled princes riding in triumph. ‘The income which he derived 
from his performances enabled him to keep one of the most 
expensive tables in England. For his Pieces at Windsor alone he 
received seven thousand pounds, a sum then sufficient to make a 
gentleman of moderate wishes perfectly easy for life, a sum 
greatly exceeding all that Dryden, during a literary life of forty 
years, obtained from the booksellers. Verrio’s chief assistant and 
successor, Lewis Laguerre, came from France. The two most 
celebrated sculptors of that day were also foreigners. Cibber, 
whose pathetic emblems of Fury and Melancholy still adorn 
Bedlam, was a Dane. Gibbons, to whose graceful fancy and 
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delicate touch many of our palaces, colleges, and churches owe 
their finest decorations, was a Dutchman. Even the designs for 
the coin were made by French medalists, Indeed, it was not till 
the reign of George the Second that our country could glory in a 
great painter, and George the Third was on the throne before 
she had reason to be proud of any of her sculptors, 


(c) Past and Present 


Ir is pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England has soft- 
ened while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course of 
ages, become not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. ‘There 
is scarcely a page of the history or lighter literature of the seven- 
teenth century which does not contain some proof that our ancestors 
were less humane than their posterity. The discipline of work- 
shops, of schools, of private families, though not more efficient 
than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues 
knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their pupils. 
Husbands, of decent station, were not ashamed to beat their wives. 
The implacability of hostile factions was such as we can scarcely 
conceive. Whigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned before his face. 
Tories reviled and insulted Russell as his coach passed from the 
Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As little mercy 
was shown by the populace to sufferers of an humbler rank. If 
an offender was put into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with 
life from the shower of brickbats and paving stones. If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, imploring the 
hangman to give it to the fellow well, and to make him howl. 
Gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court 
days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who beat 
hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing to 
plead, a woman burned for coining excited less sympathy than is 
now felt for a galled horse or an over-driven ox. Fights, com- 
pared with which a boxing match is a refined and humane 
spectacle, were among the favorite diversions of a large part of 
the town. Multitudes assembled to see gladiators hack each other 
to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with delight when one 
of the combatants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons were hells 
on earth, seminaries of every crime and of every disease. At the 
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assizes the lean and yellow culprits brought with them from their 
cells to the dock an atmosphere of stench and pestilence which 
sometimes avenged them signally on bench, bar, and jury. But 
on all this misery society looked with profound indifference. 
Nowhere could be found that sensitive and restless compassion 
which has, in our time, extended a powerful protection to the 
factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, which 
pries into the stores and water-casks of every emigrant ship, which 
winces at every lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier, which 
will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, 
and which has repeatedly endeavored to save the life even of the 
murderer. It is true that compassion ought, like all other feelings, 
to be under the government of reason, and has, for want of such 
government, produced some ridiculous and some deplorable effects. 
But the more we study the annals of the past, the more shall we 
rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in an age in which cruelty 
is abhorred, and in which pain, even when deserved, is inflicted 
reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless has 
gained largely by this great moral change; but the class which has 
gained most is the poorest, the most dependent, and the most 
defenceless, 

The general effect of the evidence which has been submitted to 
the reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. Yet, in spite of 
evidence, many will still image to themselves the England of the 
Stuarts as a more pleasant country than the England in which we 
live. It may at first sight seem strange that society, while con- 
stantly moving forward with eager speed, should be constantly 
looking backward with tender regret. But these two propensities, 
inconsistent as they may appear, can easily be resolved into the 
same principle. Both spring from our impatience of the state in 
which we actually are. That impatience, while it stimulates us 
to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to overrate their happi- 
ness. It is, in some sense, unreasonable and ungrateful in us to 
be constantly discontented with a condition which is constantly 
improving. But, in truth, there is constant improvement pre- 
cisely because there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly 
satisfied with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labor, 
and to save with a view to the future. And it is natural that, 
being dissatisfied with the present, we should form a too favorable 
estimate of the past. 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which misleads 
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the traveler in the Arabian desert. Beneath the caravan all is 
dry and bare; but far in advance and far in the rear is the semblance 
of refreshing waters. The pilgrims hasten forward and find 
nothing but sand where, an hour before, they had seen a lake, 
They turn their eyes and see a lake where, an hour before, they 
were toiling through sand. A similar illusion seems to haunt 
nations through every stage of the long progress from poverty and 
barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence and civilization. 
But if we resolutely chase the mirage backward, we shall find it 
recede before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is 
now the fashion to place the golden age of England in times when 
noblemen were destitute of comforts the want of which would be 
intolerable to a modern footman, when farmers and shopkeepers 
breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot 
in a modern workhouse, when men died faster in the purest 
country air than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of 
our towns, and when men died faster in the lanes of our towns 
than they now die on the coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our 
turn, be outstripped, and in our turn be envied. It may well be, 
in the twentieth century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think 
himself miserably paid with fifteen shillings a week; that the 
carpenter at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day; that 
laboring men may be as little used to dine without meat as they 
now are to eat rye bread; that sanitary police and medical dis- 
coveries may have added several more years to the average length 
of human life; that numerous comforts and luxuries which are 
now unknown, or confined to a few, may be within the reach of 
every diligent and thrifty working man. And yet it may then be 
the mode to assert that the increase of wealth and the progress of 
science have benefited the few at the expense of the many, and to 
talk of the reign of Queen Victoria as the time when England 
was truly merry England, when all classes were bound together by 
brotherly sympathy, when the rich did not grind the faces of 
the poor, and when the poor did not envy the splendor of 


the rich. 
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